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FOREWORD 


HE year 1945 was one in which, for the first time 

in its history, the National Probation Association 
did not have an annual national conference. The ruling 
of the Office of Defense Transportation against such 
meetings as a part of the wartime control of travel and 
assembly caused this break. The Yearbooks of the Asso- 
ciation are made up chiefly of the papers given at the 
annual conference. This volume, lacking that base, is 
composed of contributed articles for which we wish to 
express at this time our special appreciation. 

We have tried to preserve the general pattern of pre- 
vious issues. Some emphasis upon correctional programs 
in the army and navy, and the special problems of vet- 
erans in conflict with the law, reflect the war period. 
The effects of the war as a factor in crime and delin- 
quency will probably be evident for some years. We 
must focus our attention and our efforts on community 
control and on organized prevention of delinquency and 
crime during this transition or reconversion period. 


CHARLES L. CHUTE 


January 1, 1946 
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I THE WAR AND THE OFFENDER 


CQO eo 


The Army’s Rehabilitation Program For 
Military Prisoners 


Austin H. MAcCormick' 
Consultant to the Secretary of War 
and 
CAPTAIN Victor H: EvjJEn? 
Assistant to the Director 
Correction Division, War Department 






URING World War II the United States Army 
established a penal and correctional system which 
extended to theaters of operation throughout the world. 
At the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, a 
total of 32,562 general prisoners® (those under sentence © 
to dishonorable discharge) were in confinement in the 
following types of institutions and installations in the 
continental United States and overseas: 






Rehabilitation Centers 


eee eee e ee eee eee 


Disciplinary Barracks ................ 12,898 
Meraeiunl ) Mewineiae 90980 ccs 5) Soo Wola a eso a 2,676 
Overseas installations ................ 9,500* 


Guardhouses and stockades 


eee r eee e reese 


eee eee eee ewes eeee 


*Estimated. 





In addition there was an undetermined number of gar- 
rison prisoners (those not under sentence to dishonorable 
discharge) confined in guardhouses and stockades within 


1Mr. MacCormick is Executive Director of the Osborne Association, Inc., New 
York City. 

2Captain Evjen is on military leave from the United States Probation System 
where he is Assistant Chief of Probation. 

8The army was therefore operating the largest prison system under American 


jurisdiction. On June 30, 1945 the Federal Prison System had a population of 
19,987, including the 2,676 military prisoners. 
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and outside the United States. The army’s general pris- 
oner population is increasing at the rate of nearly 600 
per month and the peak is not expected until at least 
6 months after the defeat of Japan. 

During the summer of 1944 the Under Secretary of 
War sponsored a proposal to establish a strong, well 
integrated, and centrally controlled correctional system 
for the army. On September 11, 1944 a Correction Divi- 
sion was established in the Adjutant General’s office to 
carry on continuous studies of the army’s problems of 
military penology, to develop uniform policies and prac- 
tices in accordance with the highest known standards of 
penology, and to exercise staff supervision over rehabili- 
tation centers and disciplinary barracks in the United 
States. A War Department board headed by the direc- 
tor of the Correction Division was set up and charged 
with formulating policies and procedures for the opera- 
tion of all guard-houses, stockades, disciplinary training 
centers, and other places of confinement of military pris- 
oners under War Department jurisdiction, both in the 
United States and in overseas theaters. 


Mission of Installations 


In all theaters of operation there are several hundred 
authorities empowered to appoint general courts-martial 
and review sentences. After a sentence imposed by 
general court-martial has been approved by the review- 
ing authority exercising court-martial jurisdiction, that 
authority designates the place of confinement. Those con- 
victed in the United States are sent to a rehabilitation 
center if considered suitable for restoration to military 
duty, and to a disciplinary barracks or a federal institu- 
tion if considered not restorable. If convicted over-seas, 
the prisoner is sent to a disciplinary training center; if 
not considered restorable, he is sent to the United States 
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to serve his sentence in a disciplinary barracks or in a 
federal penal or correctional institution. 

The mission of all installations charged with the care, 
custody, training, and rehabilitation of general prisoners 
is to restore to honorable status in the army those pris- 
oners who demonstrate their fitness for further service, 
and to provide for those not considered suitable for 
restoration a program of training which will help them 
to meet more successfully the duties and obligations of 
good citizens. 

At each place of confinement the individual problems, 
needs, capacities, potentialities and skills of each general 
prisoner are studied by a staff that includes psychiatrists, 
psychologists and trained classification men. Those con- 
sidered suitable for restoration engage in an intensive 
military training program formulated by the Military 
Training Division of the Army Service Forces. Upon 


completion of the training program each restored pris- 
oner is classified and assigned to duty according to his 
physical qualifications, previous experience and attained 
military skills. Those considered not suitable for restora- 
tion participate in a program that includes educational 
and vocational training as well as labor on essential work 
projects at the installation and on the post. 


Types of Installations 

Rehabilitation Centers: In December 1942 a rehabili- 
tation center, an innovation in military penology, was 
established in each of the nine service commands within 
the United States. In March 1944 three of the smaller 
centers were consolidated with two of the larger to facili- 
tate economy of operation, and in June 1945 two more 
were consolidated, leaving five centers in operation on 
June 30, 1945. 


The primary mission of rehabilitation centers is to re- 
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claim for military service as many men as possible within 
the shortest practicable time. The centers have the dual 
responsibility of screening out those considered not suit- 
able for restoration to duty and transferring them to 
disciplinary barracks, and giving intensive training to 
those deemed restorable. 

The prisoner population at rehabilitation centers 
showed a constant increase until May 1944, and from 
that time, the greatest part of the army being overseas, 
a consistent downward trend. The number of prisoners in 
confinement on May 31, 1944 was 8718 as compared 
with 6720 on June 30, 1945. A total of 30,271 prisoners 
were received at rehabilitation centers (excluding in- 
ternal transfers) from December 1942 to June 1945 and 
12,747 were restored to duty. As of the close of the 
fiscal year, 10.9 per cent of those restored to duty were 
known to have become general prisoners again. 

The program of the rehabilitation centers consists pri- 
marily of an intensive course in military training, sup- 
plemented by a carefully integrated program of educa- 
tion, technical training, recreation, religious expression, 
and work projects, together with organized group therapy 
directed toward the problems which affected the soldier’s 
adjustment to the army and his relations with others. A 
summary of the rehabilitation program is outlined briefly 
beginning on page 9. 

Disciplinary Barracks: As early as 1940, with the 
increase in the military strength of the army, there was 
a proportionately increasing number of men needing max- 
imum custody facilities. To meet this situation the walled 
institution at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, which had been 
under lease to the Federal Bureau of Prisons for a period 
of ten years, was re-established by the War Department 
in November 1940 as the United States Disciplinary 
Barracks. Prior to this time general prisoners with longer 
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sentences were confined at federal penal and correctional 
institutions and at the Atlantic Branch Disciplinary Bar- 
racks at Fort Jay, New York. 

The rapid and consistent increase in the number of 
disciplinary barracks type prisoners, although not all_of 
them needed maximum custody, required the establish- 
ment of eleven branch disciplinary barracks, increasing 
the total capacity to 23,054. At the close of the fiscal 
year 1945, a total of 12,797 general prisoners were in 
confinement in the seven disciplinary barracks in opera- 
tion at that time. These installations included the max- 
imum custody, walled disciplinary barracks at Fort Lea- 
venworth, Kansas, and Green Haven, New York, the 
latter a new prison leased from the state of New York, 
and a close security institution at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The remaining four disciplinary barracks were medium 
custody installations consisting of a block of standard 
barracks, mess halls, etc., surrounded by double fences 
and guard towers. In December 1944 the War Depart- 
ment approved the construction of a 1654-capacity, close 
custody institution at Camp Cooke, California. The de- 
sign of the plant is an adaptation of and improvement 
on the United States Penitentiary at Terre Haute, In- 
diana. The institution is scheduled to open on or about 
April 1, 1946. In August 1945 the War Department 
approved the establishment of the Atlantic Coast Receiv- 
ing Branch Disciplinary Barracks at Fort Hancock, New 
York, to receive, classify, and redistribute general pris- 
oners from overseas. It is anticipated that several thou- 
sand prisoners will be returned from the European thea- 
ter when the peak of demobilization has been passed. 

Disciplinary barracks in general are the designated 
places of confinement for prisoners convicted of the more 
serious military offenses, prisoners whose dishonorable 
discharge has been executed, officers dismissed from the 
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service, and prisoners suffering from a serious mental or 
neurological disorder but not insane. Unless committed 
to a federal penal or correctional institution as provided 
in Article of War 42,' prisoners convicted of murder, 
rape, larceny, crimes involving aggravated violence, sod- 
omy or other perverted sexual practices, and trafficking 
in habit-forming drugs are sent to a disciplinary barracks. 

Although prisoners not deemed suitable for restoration 
to duty are sent to disciplinary barracks, the door to 
restoration to duty is not closed to men sentenced or 
transferred there. Prisoners who, after careful and sys- 
tematic study and observation, are considered restorable 
are assigned to a ‘disciplinary company where they un- 
dergo a rigorous course of military training in final prepa- 
ration for return to military duty. The rehabilitation 
program at the disciplinary barracks is briefly summar- 
ized beginning on page 14. 

As of June 30, 1945 a total of 18,921 general prison- 
ers (excluding internal transfers) had been received at 
the seven disciplinary barracks. Of these a total of 7467 
prisoners were received from rehabilitation centers where 
they had been classified as nonrestorable; the remainder 
were direct commitments or transfers from federal in- 
stitutions. Of the 18,921 general prisoners received, 
2299 had been‘honorably restored to military duty as 
of June 30, 1945. Of this number, approximately 8 per 
cent were known as of that date to have become general 
prisoners again. 

Federal Prisons: As already indicated, prisoners con- 
victed of certain civil crimes may in the discretion of the 
reviewing authority be sent to federal penal and correc- 
tional institutions. As of June 30, 1945, a total of 2676 


1Article of War 42 provides that the reviewing authority in his discretion may 
designate a federal penitentiary as the place of confinement for a general prisoner 
if the act or omission of which he is convicted is recognized as an offense of civil 
nature and so punishable by penitentiary confinement for more than one year by 
some statute of the United States, or by the law of the District of Columbia. 
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general prisoners were in confinement at federal institu- 
tions. As in the case of prisoners confined at disciplinary 
barracks, prisoners at federal institutions may be restored 
to duty if after study and observation they are considered 
restorable. Restoration is accomplished by transferring 
them to a disciplinary barracks where they are assigned 
to a disciplinary company for military training prior to 
return to duty. During the calendar year 1944, 70 mili- 
tary prisoners in federal institutions were transferred to 
disciplinary barracks with the view to eventual restora- 
tion to duty. During the first 6 months of 1945, 110 
were transferred and in July and August 1945, a total 
of 59 and 87 respectively. 

Processing Centers: During World War II a process- 
ing center was established on the east coast and another 
on the west coast with the primary purpose of holding 
and preparing ‘“‘gang-plank jumpers” for overseas ship- 
ment. As of March 31, 1945, the two processing centers 
had received a total of 38,444 ‘‘absentees’”’ and “de- 
serters.”* Of these, 29,026 were dispatched to personnel 
replacement depots or points of embarkation, and 1645 . 
were referred to the major force (AAF, AGF, ASF) of 
which their respective organizations were a part. A total 
of 2379 absentees and deserters at the East Coast Pro- 
cessing Center and 636 at the West Coast Processing 
Center were in confinement as of March 31, 1945. A 
large proportion of those sent to the processing centers 
were returned without court-martial action and with a 
minimum of delay to their respective organizations or to 
a replacement depot. Those considered poor risks for 
overseas shipment were court-martialed and sent to a 
rehabilitation center or to a disciplinary barracks. 

Disciplinary Training Centers: Disciplinary training 

1Most of these were received without court-martial action and therefore were 


not general prisoners. Only a minority appear to have been deliberately trying to 
avoid overseas duty. 
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centers are overseas installations under the jurisdiction 
of their respective theater commanders. Their programs 
are similar to those of rehabilitation centers. Although 
restoration to duty is their primary mission, they receive 
both restorable and nonrestorable prisoners. Some pris- 
oners whose dishonorable discharges are executed after 
conviction for a very serious crime or military offense, 
and others not considered suitable for restoration, are 
sent to the United States to complete their sentences. 
The general policy, however, is to hold prisoners over- 
seas until after the return of men in an honorable status. 

Disciplinary training centers or their counterparts were 
in operation at some time during World War II at Pisa, 
Italy; Paris, Loire, and Seine, France; Casablanca and 
Oran, North Africa; Shepton Mallet, England; Chung- 
king, China; Saipan; Calcutta and Karechi, India; Round 
Mountain, Australia; Oro Bay, New Guinea; Oahu, 
T. H.; and Luzon, P. I. 

The disciplinary training center near Fisk is one of 
the larger overseas installations. On March 1, 1945 its 
population was 3960. Of the 1215 general prisoners 
restored to duty during its sixteen months of operation, 
only 28 had become general prisoners again as of March 
1, 1945. At the Pisa installation the average period of 
confinement prior to restoration was eight months. 

In most of the overseas installations progressive pen- 
ological practices and procedures were applied to the 
fullest extent practicable under combat zone conditions. 

Post Guardhouses and Stockades: According to in- 
complete reports a total of 869 general prisoners were 
temporarily held in guardhouses and stockades in the 
‘United States as of June 30, 1945 and an estimated 
15,000 garrison prisoners were confined in guardhouses 
in the United States and overseas. 


1In the Pacific Theater they are called detention and rehabilitation centers. 
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The Rehabilitation Center Program 


Reception Period: On arrival at a rehabilitation cen- 
ter the prisoner passes through the usual admission pro- 
cedures, and during a brief reception period is segregated 
from the rest of the population. The purpose of segre- 
gafion is to assist the prisoner in his transition and 
orientation to living in the center, and to study and ob- 
serve him under controlled conditions. Within the first 
twénty-four hours he is given an orientation interview 
by his company commander, and in some instances is 
interviewed by the commandant of the center. This 
interest in the prisoner gives him a sense of self-respect, 
a feeling that he is more than just a number, and that 
he is part of an institution whose staff have a warm 
interest in his personal problems, needs and future wel- 
fare, and are trying to help him to achieve a successful 
and honorable restoration to military duty. Ordinarily 
the processing started during the reception period is com- 
pleted within thirty days. During this time the prisoner 
is interviewed by the sociologist, who determines whether 
he needs any immediate or special attention and obtains 
the names and addresses of pertinent sources of informa- 
tion for developing the social history report: employers, 
law-enforcement agencies, school authorities, the family 
physician, the pastor, the former company commander, 
together with welfare agencies, courts, and institutions 
with which the prisoner has had contact. 

In requesting this information the prisoner is informed 
that the rehabilitation center is concerned primarily with 
his welfare, and is interested in understanding to the 
fullest extent possible his problems and needs, his capaci- 
ties and potentialities in order that an appropriate re- 
habilitation program may be formulated to meet his 
individual case. He is encouraged to take full advantage 
of all facilities at the center in order that he may be- 
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come a better individual, citizen, and soldier. At some 
of the centers the sociologist conducting the preliminary 
interview is designated as the prisoner’s counsellor during 
his entire stay at the center. The prisoner is invited to 
seek the assistance of his counsellor at any time on any 
personal problems or questions which might arise during 
the reception period. This practice has merit since it 
very definitely individualizes the rehabilitation program 
and serves as a means of establishing a close and under- 
standing relationship with the prisoner. Early in the first 
week of the reception period the prisoner is interviewed 
also by the chaplain and a representative of the American 
Red Cross. 

Developing the Social History: After replies are re- 
ceived from the various collateral sources of information, 
the prisoner is given a social history interview by the 
sociologist. His personal, military, and social background 
is carefully and systematically explored and the findings 
assimilated, interpreted, and compiled into a social history 
with marginal headings similar to those used by progres- 
sive probation and prison systems. 

Upon completion of the social history the prisoner is 
tested and interviewed by the psychologist. The report 
of the psychologist includes test results, recommendations 
as to work assignment, and general impressions, together 
with an interpretive summary. The report also contains 
recommendations as to clemency and restoration to duty. 

The prisoner finally is interviewed by the psychiatrist’ 
who studies the findings of the medical department, the 
sociologist, and the psychologist, consolidates and sum- 
marizes them, makes his own diagnosis and prognosis, 
offers suggestions to assist in the application of the train- 
ing and educational program, and makes recommenda- 
tions for consideration of a psychiatry and sociology 


1Most of the rehabilitation centers and disciplinary barracks have two psy- 
chiatrists and two psychologists, 
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board (consisting of two line officers and a psychiatrist) 
in their determination of whether a prisoner is restor- 
able, should be granted clemency, or should be trans- 
ferred to a disciplinary barracks. In July 1945 the War 
Department formulated a correctional classification pro- 
cedure which was an adaptation of the classification 
methods at all institutions of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons and the more progressive state prisons, reforma- 
tories, and correctional institutions. The procedure pro- 
vided for the establishment at each installation of a 
classification board which was to take over the functions 
of the psychiatry and sociology board, including recom- 
mendations for clemency and restoration to duty. 

Pre-Honor Company Training: If the prisoner is 
considered a likely candidate for restoration to duty he 
“is assigned to pre-honor company training. If he is con- 
sidered otherwise suitable for restoration but fails to 
meet the army’s literacy requirements, he is first given 
special literacy instruction until a fourth-grade educa- 
tional level is achieved. 

Prisoners on the pre-honor company level are given 
basic technical training related to military duties they 
will be required to perform upon restoration to duty, 
infantry drill four hours each day, physical conditioning, 
army orientation, and group therapy. It is not the pur- 
pose of the technical training program to train men for 
vocations but rather to qualify them in skills needed by 
the army. Twelve hours of technical training are given 
each week, including authorized courses in army admin- 
istration, automotive mechanics, baking and cooking, 
band, signal communication, woodworking, and elemen- 
tary school subjects. Group therapy consists largely of 
lectures together with participation in open discussion 
by those having common problems. Some centers sup- 
plement the lecture method by dramatization and other 
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devices. Some cover only emotional development, others 
social orientation as well. 

Honor Company Training: Upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of a minimum of twelve weeks pre-honor training 
the prisoner appears before the classification board which 
determines whether he is ready for the final phase of 
the rehabilitation program prior to restoration to duty. 
Honor company men live in barracks outside the en- 
closure, wear regular uniforms without insignia, render 
the salute, and at most of the centers have the freedom 
of the post, outside of work and training hours, until 
about 10:00 p.m. They go on long marches and over- 
night bivouacs, fire a variety of weapons on the range, 
engage in patrol operations and village fighting, and go 
on work assignments without guards. Their status is as 
nearly that of soldiers in good standing as is practicable. 
The entire day is devoted to military training or work 
of a military value. 

Upon completion of the honor company training pro- 
gram, which takes a minimum of three months, the 
trainees are considered able to satisfy the uniform mini- 
mum standard of basic military training for enlisted per- 
sonnel in the Army Service Forces. Those physically 
qualified for overseas service are classified as basic rifle- 
men, and upon restoration are transferred to infantry 
replacement training centers. Others are classified and 
assigned, following restoration, according to their physi- 
cal condition, capabilities, and past military experience. 

Proper preparation for restoration rather than speed 
is emphasized at all times. Restoration is seldom recom- 
mended until the prisoner has been in a rehabilitation 
center at least six months, and most men remain eight 
months or more. Prior to reporting to his new organiza- 
tion, each man is given a delay en route to visit members 
of his family. On restoration to duty the unserved por- 
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tion of his sentence to confinement is suspended. This 
procedure in a sense is comparable to being placed on 
probation. As in the procedure of revoking probation, 
the restored soldier becomes a general prisoner again if 
because of misconduct the suspension of the sentence to 
confinement is vacated. At any time after six months of 
satisfactory service however, his commanding general can 
1emit the remainder of his sentence. 

Indicative of the rapid but orderly process leading 
toward rehabilitation and ‘restoration to duty is the fact 
that 62 per cent of all prisoners in rehabilitation centers 
as of June 30, 1945 had been in confinement less than 
six months and 88 per cent of those restored to duty 
had been in confinement less than twelve months. Any 
fair estimate of the training job done by rehabilitation 
centers must also take into account the number of pris- 
oners who are found to possess mental or neurological 
deficiencies or whose social and military history reveals 
such pronounced instability that they are not deemed 
restorable. For these, the centers function as screening 
agencies. 

At disciplinary barracks the procedures during the 
quarantine period and the periodic consideration and 
recommendation concerning type of custody, employ- 
ment, training, treatment, clemency, and restoration to 
duty, are similar to the corresponding procedures in re- 
habilitation centers. As already mentioned, prisoners 
considered suitable for restoration are assigned to a 
disciplinary company where they engage in an exacting 
military training program under conditions comparable 
to those of honor company training in rehabilitation cen- 
ters. Final restoration to duty and military classification 
procedures are similar to those at rehabilitation centers 
with the exception that at the time of restoration the 
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unserved portion of the sentence to confinement is re- 
mitted rather than suspended. 


Disciplinary Barracks Program 


When it is determined that a prisoner cannot be re- 
claimed for military duty, he is transferred to a disci- 
plinary barracks where every effort is made to give him 
organized training and work of training value with a 
view to his eventual return to civilian life. The War De- 
partment takes the position, however, that prisoners in 
general should not be released to their home communities 
until other men who have served honorably and were ex- 
posed to the dangers of combat are demobilized and re- 
turned. Hence their period of confinement in most cases 
will postdate the demobilization of the bulk of the army. 

The program for the nonrestorables in disciplinary 
barracks is based as far as possible on the prisoner’s 
needs, and embraces systematic vocational training and 
academic education under qualified instructors and teach- 
ers. Work projects at the various disciplinary barracks 
include quartermaster clothing and equipment salvage; 
shoe repair; laundries and dry cleaning plants servicing 
both the post and institutional needs; motor vehicle ser- 
vicing, salvage, repair and operation; ordnance and ma- 
chine shop work; quarry operation; construction and 
maintenance of ranges; farming; printing; maintenance 
requiring skilled trades; and labor at ammunition dumps, 
warehouses, etc. At all institutions located within the 
limits of army posts and camps, the prisoners engage in 
a wide variety of skilled and unskilled work about the 
post, receiving vocational and on-the-job training as well 
as relieving labor shortages. 

In addition to the vocational training and work pro- 
gram, the disciplinary barracks offer a well-rounded pro- 
gram of educational, physical, recreational, and religious 
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activities, together with individual guidance and group 
therapy. 

The majority of men in disciplinary barracks are young 
and do not have extensive employment histories. Prac- 
tically all of them eventually will return to society. The 
army desires, even though they have failed as soldiers, 
to return them to their respective communities better 
equipped to meet their responsibilities as good citizens. 
It is to achieve this goal that the army has developed 
and administered a well integrated training program for 
those not suitable for restoration to duty. 


Clemency 


With several hundred commanders exercising general 
court-martial jurisdiction in all theaters of operation 
throughout the world, it is impossible to achieve complete 


uniformity in sentences assessed. In order to equalize 
disproportionate sentences and also to take into account 
what has been learned about the prisoner since his con- 
viction, all sentences of general prisoners are reviewed 
for clemency consideration within the first six months 
following the date of sentence and annually thereafter. 
In the event of new information or any circumstance 
that warrants it, the case may be reopened at any time 
for reconsideration. The normal procedure is that all 
cases are reviewed by the Correction Division, and all 
those with sentences of more than five years are sub- 
mitted prior to this consideration to the Military Justice 
Division of the Judge Advocate General’s Office for re- 
view and recommendations as to clemency. The final 
recommendations are submitted to the Office of the Un- 
der Secretary of War, and there final action is taken. 
In June 1945, to care for the increased volume of 
cases and the anticipated postwar load, the War Depart- 
ment established an Advisory Board on Clemency in the 
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Office of the Under Secretary of War to consider cases 
of general prisoners serving sentences to confinement in 
the United States, and to make recommendations to the 
Under Secretary as to the exercise of clemency.’ After 
the cessation of hostilities in August 1945, the War De- 
partment formulated a procedure which provides for 
the re-examination of the sentences of all general pris- 
oners. Under the new procedure four special clemency 
boards were established under the general supervision of 
the Advisory Board on Clemency. Each of the four 
boards consists of a civilian and two officers, one from 
the Judge Advocate General’s Department and the other 
an officer with combat experience in World War II. All 
cases are first reviewed by the Military Justice Division 
of the Judge Advocate General’s Office. In its considera- 
tion of each case the Military Justice Division examines 
the record of trial and the prisoner’s military history, 
prepares a digest of the significant facts of the case, and 
makes recommendations as to clemency. A special clem- 
ency unit in the Correction Division then reviews each 
case with special reference to personal and social factors 
and presents the case, together with recommendations, to 
one of the special clemency boards. The Advisory Board 
on Clemency hears some special cases, scrutinizes the 
work of the special boards, and acts in general in a policy- 
making and equalizing capacity. 

The War Department holds that it is neither prac- 
ticable nor sound penology to retain minor offenders in 
custody for a relatively long period of time after the 
termination of the war, particularly those convicted of 
military offenses. The need for re-examination and study 
of the case of each general prisoner is especially apparent 
when it is observed that the principal offense for which 


1Mr. MacCormick, co-author of this article, is Vice Chairman of the Board, 
which consists of two civilians and three officers. 
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78 per cent of the prisoners confined at disciplinary bar- 
racks were convicted was purely military in character 
(28 per cent AWOL and 23 per cent desertion) .’ 

The problem of relatively long sentences also is being 
met by the War Department. Although there is justifi- 
cation in wartime for the imposition of heavy sentences 
for civil types of offenses, it is the position of the War 
Department that sentences for the postwar period should 
approximate those ordinarily assessed by civil courts. 
Prisoners convicted of purely military offenses as well 
as those whose sentences for civil offenses are out of 
line with sentences imposed by civil courts for similar 
offenses are among the first to be considered by the clem- 
ency board established in the Office of the Under Secre- 
tary of War. 


Follow-up Studies of Restored Soldiers 


Follow-up reports on general prisoners restored from 
rehabilitation centers and disciplinary barracks indicate 
that 80 per cent were still in active service and in good 
standing six months after being restored.? Nine per cent 
were absent without leave, and another 9 per cent were 
again in confinement (including those under arrest await- 
ing general court-martial trial). The residual 2 per cent 
had been separated from the service for various causes, 
among them dependency, health, etc. The study also 
revealed that 89 per cent of those still in active service 
at the close of six months were rated “average’’ or “above 
average” in performance of duties and 87 per cent were 
rated average or better in their personal conduct. Within 
the six-month period following restoration, 11 per cent 
had been promoted to the grade of “Private First Class,” 


1Based on a study of general prisoners in confinement at disciplinary barracks 
as of January 1, 1945. 

2Based on a study of 53 per cent of the prisoners restored to duty from July 1, 
1944 up to March 1945. Follow-up reports are not received on prisoners shipped 
or awaiting shipment overseas. 
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and 6 per cent had achieved noncommissioned officer 
ratings. 

A study of all known recidivists as of June 30, 1945 
disclosed that the rate of recidivism based on the total 
number of prisoners restored from both rehabilitation 
centers and disciplinary barracks was 9.9 per cent. 


Conclusion 


The effectiveness of the army’s program for military . 
offenders cannot be fully appraised, if at all, on the basis 
of mere statistics or even on individual case studies. Nor 
has sufficient time elapsed to justify an evaluation of the 
total program. In developing its program for erring sol- 
diers, formulating policies and procedures, establishing 
adequate plants and standard equipment, and procuring 
and training personnel, the army has called upon the ex- 
perience and knowledge of authorities in the correctional 
field throughout the country. The army’s major prob- 
lems in penology have not been those of program, plant, 
equipment, or techniques and procedures; the constant 
and pressing problem has been personnel. Throughout 
the entire war the army has been confronted with the 
difficult task of operating the largest prison system in 
the country chiefly with officers and guard personnel who 
are inexperienced in institutional work. It was and con- 
tinues to be an almost impossible task to find available 
military personnel with civilian experience in the field of 
correction, and exceedingly difficult to locate, train, and 
retain officer and guard personnel who, although without 
previous experience in it, are by nature qualified for 
prison work. In general, officer personnel adjusted to the 
special types of duty they were required to perform much 
more rapidly and efficiently than most correctional au- 
thorities believed they would. Through in-service training 
programs and the establishment of a school for guards 
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equipped to train 600 to 800 enlisted men a month, the 
ever-present and perplexing problem of obtaining quali- 
fied guard personnel was met in part. 

As in probation, parole, and prison work, the effec- 
tiveness of the army’s rehabilitation program is in direct 
ratio to the personality, skills, training, and attitude of 
the personnel applying the techniques of rehabilitation. 
Any success which the army has achieved in its program 
for military offenders is due in large measure to the con- 
scientious and intelligent manner in which military and 
professional personnel, lacking previous experience, have 
carried out the progressively sound program, policies, 
techniques, and procedures formulated by the War De- 
partment. 

The army is not making exaggerated claims for its 
program of rehabilitation for military offenders. Some 
of the facts speak for themselves: that 15,000 men, more 
than the strength of a full division, have been restored 
to duty and a substantial percentage have made good; 
that a conscientious effort is being made to prepare those 
who are considered nonrestorable for return to civil life; 
that a variety of institutions of both medium and max- 
imum security have been established; that standard classi- 
fication procedures have been put in operation and each 
prisoner has been studied thoroughly by personnel which 
includes trained classification men, psychologists, and psy- 
chiatrists; that a determined effort has been made by 
organized training courses to offset the shortcomings of 
inexperienced personnel; that boards with civilian as well 
as army members have been established to review all sen- 
tences; and that in many other ways the army’s policies 
and procedures have been in accordance with accepted 
standards of modern penology. 





-_ 


Training Wayward Sailor Men For 
Return to Duty 


RIcHARD A. CHAPPELL,’ COMMANDER, USNR 
and 
F. EMERSON LOoGEE,? Ensign, USNR 


HE problems of dealing with delinquency in the 
armed forces have always been somewhat different 
from the problems of civilian penologists. A number of 
factors are responsible for this difference among which 
are the nature of the violations and the reasons for the 
violations. In civilian life the offender—within certain 
social and economic boundaries—is free to’ do as he 
wishes. The laws which he violates usually are under- 
stood by him and his associates to be community safe- 
guards, and a violation of them represents antisocial 
conduct. Military offenders on the other hand live what 
appears to some of them to be a restricted life subject 
to a multitude of arbitrary regulations. As a result many 
feel that violations of military regulations are unimpor- 
tant. When a violation occurs, its seriousness frequently 
is minimized by the offender, and in some cases it is only 
when he returns home without an honorable discharge 
that the full effect of his conduct becomes apparent to him. 
An appreciation of these facts by the greatest navy of 
all time prompted a change of the policies affecting con- 
finement and release procedures for its offenders early 
in 1944 when it appeared that the number of offenders 
to be cared for would exceed the capacity of the places 
of confinement then in existence. It was realized that if 
offenders could be re-educated as to their obligations to 
the navy and given additional training in how to perform 


1Formerly Chief of Probation, U. &. Courts, Washington, D. C. 
2Formerly Chief Probation Officer, U. S. District Court, Cleveland, Ohio 
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a creditable job on shipboard many of them could be 
safely restored to duty. From a manpower standpoint it 
was equally imperative at that time that as many men as 
possible should be restored to duty; for the good of the 
men it was important that those deserving an honorable 
discharge be given an opportunity to return to duty and 
earn one. These considerations were augmented by a 
realization that among the inductees and newly enlisted 
men were a large number who were finding it difficult to 
adjust to navy discipline and were becoming involved in 
violations of purely military regulations—chiefly absence 
without leave and absence over leave. The'navy as well 
as penologists throughout the country realized that a man 
who arrived back at his station a few hours after leave 
had expired or who took a few days off to see his family 
was not a “criminal.” He was at most more interested 
in himself than in the navy and heedless of navy regula- 
tions. In short, he was irresponsible. 

The former peacetime policies toward general court- 
martial prisoners required a shift of emphasis from pun- 
ishment alone to training for return to duty if the navy 
was to avoid: a tremendously large prison population; 
a loss of manpower to the fleet; irreparable damage to 
the lives of many men who might be returned to duty 
instead of being given a bad conduct or dishonorable dis- 
charge from the navy service. 

All of these considerations influenced the navy in set- 
ting up a progressive correctional program. By direction 
of the Secretary of the Navy the supervision and control 
of naval places of confinement was transferred from the 
Judge Advocate General to the Chief of Naval Personnel 
in March 1944, and a Prison Administration Section was 
established. This was later changed to the Corrective 
Services Division, which also embraces the Shore Patrol 
Section, and continues to operate at the present time 
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under that title. In improving the administration of the 
correctional program attention was given to securing 
competent experienced officer personnel to administer the 
places of confinement; putting into operation as many 
places of confinement as were needed to accommodate 
the prisoner population without over-crowding; putting 
into effect recognized penological policies, including segre- 
gation of prisoners by type and sentence, and classification 
of prisoners within the place of confinement; and the 
operation of organized programs of work, education, 
training, and military drill. 

In securing experienced personnel it was found that a 
number of men with backgrounds in civil correctional 
work were already in the naval service. Many of these 
men had been employed in the federal probation system 
or had worked in various federal prisons and reforma- 
tories; some had worked in the headquarters of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons; others had been in state work 
of similar nature. In all about sixty-five qualified officers 
with suitable civil experience and training were found. 
The present correctional program of the navy was pat- 
terned somewhat after that of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, with such changes as were necessary to fit the 
program to the needs of the navy. 

In establishing new places of confinement use was made 
of several available navy camps and special facilities 
which were capable of being converted into places of 
confinement by the simple expedient of erecting a fence 
and guard towers. These measures did not make for 
maximum security, but were adequate for the purpose of 
confining the average non-dangerous navy offender. Four 
general types of places of confinement were considered 
desirable: 1) prisons for long term offenders or intract- 
able prisoners who appeared to be escape risks; 2) dis- 
ciplinary barracks for average offenders serving moderate 
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sentences usually from one to two years, and who might 
or might not be returned to duty; 3) retraining commands 
_for the most promising men who could after a short 
period of training be returned to duty; and 4) brigs, 
primarily for offenders serving very short sentences 
awarded by summary court martials. The retraining 
commands were planned as minimum security places of 
confinement with the definite purpose of retraining men 
who were to return to sea duty. It was decided that 
prisoners to be eligible for the retraining commands 
should have certain rather definite qualifications. They 
must have between three and twelve months of confine- 
ment to serve, be in good physical and mental health, 
have no serious prior delinquency record, either navy or 
civilian, and express a desire for restoration to duty in 
the naval service. It was realized that in assigning men 
to a-certain type of institution some mistakes in selection 
would be made, and therefore a system of transfer of 
prisoners between institutions was inaugurated so that 
initial confinement in one type would not preclude a 
subsequent change. Thus, men who were confined in a 
naval prison at the outset could be transferred to a 
disciplinary barracks or retraining command towards the 
end of their sentences if they were to be restored to 
duty upon completion of the period of confinement. Pro- 
vision for transfer of prisoners likewise gave a means of 
relieving overcrowding in one institution and filling vacan- 
cies in another. 


Program 


Having described the establishment of the Corrective 
Services Division and its overall plan of organization for 
the confinement activities under its jurisdiction, let us 
now turn to a description of the programs within the 
places of confinement. In all types of activities except 
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brigs similar programs are followed, but the emphasis is 
placed more strongly upon education and training in those 
activities which will release men to active duty in the 
navy, i:e., retraining commands and disciplinary barracks. 
The program consists of quarantine, screening, classifica- 
tion, industries and work details, and education and train- 
ing. Each of these will be discussed briefly. 

Quarantine occurs immediately after the prisoner 
reaches the place of confinement and lasts for no more 
than ten days. Immediately upon arriving at the place 
of confinement the prisoner is given a preliminary physi- 
cal examination to check for communicable diseases, and 
his clothing and personal possessions are inventoried and 
placed in safekeeping for him. He is then issued a com- 
plete uniform of gray denim and transferred into quaran- 
tine barracks, a section of the camp away from the other 
men. This is done as a health measure and in order that 
he may be readily available for interviews, lectures and 
examinations. During the quarantine period he is ex- 
amined by the medical officer, interviewed by the psy- 
chologist for determination of his emotional stability 
and level of intelligence, and questioned by the psy- 
chiatrist with a view to uncovering any signs of mental 
illness or emotional instability; he talks with the chap- 
lain and with the Red Cross representative and with a 
classification interviewer who is a specially trained en- 
listed man. The classification interviewer learns the man’s 
family history, his educational background and employ- 
ment history, and his past delinquency record, if any. He 
records all of this in a case history or admission summary. 
To the interviewer's report are added the findings of the 
other men who have interviewed and examined him. Dur- 
ing the quarantine period the newly arrived prisoner at- 
tends a series of orientation lectures to familiarize him 
with the reasons for his sentence, what is expected of him 
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.during confinement, and the nature and purpose of the 
training program at the institution. These orientation 
lectures are given by the various officers of the staff at 
the place of confinement in an attempt to insure a full 
understanding on the part of the inmate of the program 
and the importance of his full participation in the pro- 
gram. 

Screening, classification and assignment is the process 
by which the background, character traits, abilities and 
interests of the prisoner are studied and analyzed, and 
through which a program is worked out for him which 
will best readjust and re-educate him for further service 
in the navy or for a useful civilian career. The admission 
summary is studied by the individual members of the 
assignment board before the meeting, and during the 
meeting a work and training program is outlined for the 
inmate. As is true in all penal institutions, certain main- 
tenance details must be fully manned and part of the 
work of the assignment board is to assign proper inmate 
personnel to these details which require men. Prisoners 
who are illiterate or of low educational background are 
assigned to an elementary school. Others are placed on 
an industries assignment or other work program with a 
recommendation that they attend special classes in the 
evenings. A review of assignments may take place in cases 
of men who do not get along on the jobs originally as- 
signed to them or who evidence an interest in or talent 
for some other type of work. 

The industries program of the naval places of confine- 
ment is designed both to furnish the navy with materials 
and equipment which private manufacturers have been 
unable to supply adequately, and to keep the inmates em- 
ployed and instill in them proper work habits. In order 
to do this the industries program has developed along 
three lines: manufacture of articles for navy use; ser- 
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vices to naval establishments which would otherwise have 
to employ civilians or use badly needed enlisted men to 
do the work; and maintenance of buildings and grounds 
at the place of confinement. .Manufacture includes such 
items as cargo nets, hammock clews, wooden pallets (plat- 
forms for loading supplies), scrub brushes, airplane 
chocks, fenders, swabs, wire rope slings, radios, and flags. 
Primarily the contracts for articles allotted to confine- 
ment activities were restricted to materials and supplies 
which the navy was unable to produce elsewhere in suff- 
cient quantities to meet its needs. The types of services 
performed by naval prisoners in different parts of the 
country ranged from cleaning and scraping ships, and 
salvaging metal, wood, and paper, to renovating all 
types of athletic gear, loading ship stores and ammunition, 
and repairing shoes and clothing for other naval activities 
as well as their own. It has been estimated that during 
the past fiscal year the entire industries program has 
saved the navy an average of $500,000 a month, taking 
into account the savings in the cost of articles manufac- 
tured and in labor expense. In connection with the indus- 
trial program most activities operate a vocational train- 
ing project. Thus there are a number of shops, including 
shoe repair, tailor, carpentry, printing, and bookbinding, 
in addition to the usual maintenance establishments (laun- 
dry power plant, etc.) needed for the upkeep of the ac- 
tivity. In this way the industrial program becomes actual 
work experience and constitutes training which will have 
value to the prisoner in the future. 


The educational program in the confinement activities 
combines physical training and military drill with a well 
organized system of formal education and classroom 
training in naval subjects. It varies between types of in- 
stitutions as to the emphasis placed upon training in naval 
subjects since some activities (retraining commands) will 
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restore to duty all men completing the course, while others 
(prisons) will restore few direct. With the exception of 
brigs, all activities have an orientation course, an ele- 
mentary and illiterate training program, and a voluntary 
evening training program. In addition, the disciplinary 
barracks and retraining commands have a restoration to 
duty program of intensive training during the last eight 
to ten weeks of confinement. At the end of confinement 
all men are given a few days of release instruction re- 
gardless of whether they are being restored to duty or 
receiving a discharge from the naval service. 

The orientation or indoctrination program during quar- 
antine affords the prisoner an opportunity to learn of 
facilities for self-improvement available at the activity, 
the regulations by which he will be governed, and his re- 
sponsibilities while in confinement Proper instructions at 
this time will free him of many of the fears with which 
he entered the activity. and will serve to promote under- 
standing between the officers of the staff and the in- 
mates. 

The elementary and illiterate training program now 
embraces all prisoners who test below the fifth grade 
educational level as determined by standardized tests. 
The assignment board places such men in school imme- 
diately after quarantine and they remain in school on a 
full time basis until completing the fifth grade level or 
until it is determined that no further training will benefit 
them. Part of the elementary school program consists 
of a certain amount of physical training and military 
drill in order to maintain physical standards. Men who 
have reached satisfactory educational standards but 
should progress further in school are encouraged to take 
voluntary evening work. Classes of general interest are 
held and in addition men may participate in special cor- 
respondence courses under the United States Armed 
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Forces Institute. Library facilities are also available for 
evening study. 


Restoration to Duty 


For men who are:to be restored to duty, the last eight 
weeks (for men in disciplinary barracks) or ten weeks 
(in retraining commands) are spent in training for resto- 
ration to duty. During this period they have no regular 
work. or industries details, but spend full time in school, 
taking classroom instruction in such courses as seamanship, 
navy customs, public affairs, ship and plane recognition, 
gunnery, and first aid; outdoor instruction consists of 
physical training and military drill. Provision is also 
made for advanced work in some of the common navy. 
training courses, including advanced seamanship, funda- 
mentals of machine shop and engineering, signaling, cook- 
ing and baking, carpentry, and storekeeping. These 
courses are of considerable benefit to prisoners who were 
working for a particular rating or who were rated prior 
to sentence. The program of training for restoration to 
duty, coming as it does at the end of the period of con- 
finement, equips the prisoner returning to duty with the 
knowledge of skills necessary to get along successfully 
on shipboard. 

All the results of the navy’s correctional program are 
not yet fully apparent. A study is under way at present 
to determine statistically, how many of the men restored 
to duty adjusted properly following release. It is too 
early to venture a forecast as to the results of the study. 
This much is known however: the longer the lapse of 
the time between leaving confinement and reporting for 
duty to a ship or station the greater the danger that the 
former prisoner may take another unauthorized leave. 
The first few weeks after release are the hardest for the 
man just out of confinement, and if he reports for duty 
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very soon after his release, rather than being held for 
transfer at a receiving station his chances for successful 
adjustment are greater. We know too that many men 
who have entered confinement with broken spirits and 
little hope for the future have left with a renewed interest . 
in getting back to duty and maintaining a good service 
record. We know that by and large the men leave better 
trained and better equipped for their navy jobs than when 
they entered. Those discharged from the service have 
had an opportunity for trade training and are entering 
civilian life with a clearer understanding of their duties 
and obligations to society. 

The future correctional program of the navy after the 
demobilization period is expected to be a continuation of 
the present program. The gains which have been made 
in the treatment of the naval offender in wartime will be 


preserved in the period of peace ahead. Already steps 
have been taken to provide a small corps of civil service 
employees trained and experienced in correctional work 
to replace a part of the qualified military personnel who 
will be released to inactive duty. These civilians will 
supplement and augment the military personnel who will 
remain on duty in the correctional program. 
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The War-Modified Combat Veteran 
and the Law 


Haroip S. Hursert, M.D. 


Associate Editor, Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, Chicago 


ITHIN seven to ten months to a year after 

normal termination of military service thirty out 
of every seventy veterans may be expected to be as well’ 
adjusted to civil and domestic life as they were before 
entering the armed forces. Ten of each seventy will 
show that they have been somewhat modified, and ten 
greatly modified desirably by their military life; they 
will become leaders and are more mature. Unfortunately, 
there will be ten others who will be undesirably modified 
by the war experience. This article is about some of the 
last group. There will also be ten who went to war who 
died or will die or were seriously wounded and need 
prolonged hospitalization or institutionalization; they 
will not return to their communities: this paper is not 
about them. 

Further defining terms, the word “soldiers” is used 
generically to include soldiers, sailors, marines, Waves, 
Wacs, Spars,—that is, all personnel in uniform in mili- 
tary service. Soldiers may have had U. S. continental 
duties or duties at bases abroad. Those are here called 
dislocated soldiers, dislocated from their civilian locus 
but not in combat nor exposed to enemy attack. 


Sophomores 


These dislocated soldiers, if deviated at all by the war 
and not afflicted by disease nor cursed by too vivid pre- 
combat imaginations, may act like college sophomores. 
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They may feel that they have outgrown their breeches, 
have outgrown home ties, have outgrown respect for the 
conventions and ordinances of their communities of origin. 
Their delinquencies are petty. Their divorce rate will be 
high, and the true bases for such divorces will be their 
own restlessness and dissatisfactions with themselves, hence 
dissatisfaction with their wives. It is recommended that 
to prevent suicides they be allowed to “brush off” their 
mates lest they brush off themselves and kill their anchor- 
ing mates. As to their vagrancy, they will not repay 
debts unless legally forced to do so, and they will steal. 
They should not be forgiven as a matter of sentiment. 
Their fines should be worked out, either at fifty cents a 
day in jail or better still on probation, until they have 
fully and exactly repaid the victims of their thefts. Only 
thus can one of the essential respects be established, 
respect for impersonal law. Repaying debts on theft, 
under the law, creates one kind of self-respect: “I am 
square again.’ By being held to account they will out- 
grow being lighthearted verbalistic sophomores. 

This has to be so. They have been word soldiers, called 
soldiers; they have not been action soldiers, combat sol- 
diers. They realize something is phoney. A sophomore 
knows, by passing his freshman year, that he is a college 
man, yet in his heart he knows he is not on a par with 
the alumni of other universities though he can claim kin- 
ship. This conflict, “I am versus I am not” a soldier, 
or a college man, causes him to take things lightly. 

, Nature forbids, under penalty of death (suicide) any 
sane person to rate himself below fifty per cent. That 
is why offenders must cook up mitigating excuses or blame 
others, or both. So the sophomore on Christmas vacation 
is euphoric, is a back slapper of men and a pincher of 
women, and is quite gay on three cocktails, and particu- 
larly is restless. So with fourteen per cent of non-combat 
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but war-deviated soldiers. They are restless and un- 
respecting, really ill at ease under all conditions. 

What does a wise college dean do with offending sopho- 
mores? He helps them to settle down by being serious 
himself or at least serious-faced, in dealing for instance 
with an immature but promising chap who squirted seltzer 
water all over a cop. The cop took him to the dean’s 
home instead of to jail. In this case I saw the two, the 
dean and the officer, wink at each other, but “Pi,” the 
euphoric drunk and my friend, took the sentence of pro- 
bation seriously, that is, seriously for him. He graduated, 
in time. 


Military Offenders 


Another group of ex-soldiers are those who offended 
against military law and served time in the military pris- 
ons. Here we civilians must think most sharply. If they 
were guilty of offenses such as stealing which are offenses 
under both military and civil law, then they will continue 
to break civil laws until rehabilitated by probation or 
parole, for the rehabilitation efforts of military prisons 
are directed toward fitting or refitting the prisoner for 
military duty and not for civilian acceptable conduct. 
Only ten per cent or less of military prisoners have of- 
fended the civil code. Ninety per cent offended military 
regulations, e.g. swore at an officer, wouldn’t peel pota- 
toes, were truant, etc. If there had been no war they 
never would have been arrested; after the war they prob- 
ably never will be arrested. They may be sour, but they 
will be meek. Military discipline is designed to serve the 
military forces; if it does that, and only that it is justified. 

Petty theft is a military virtue usually. Petty theft is 
rare in those who can earn extra money. So the treat- 
ment of petty thieving is extra money, earned extra 
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money, accruing to the delinquent after he has repaid in 
full what he stole. 


Imagination Too Vivid * 


Reference was made in paragraph two, to soldiers 
cursed by too vivid pre-combat imaginations. A case is 
illustrative. He was a nice boy and the son of a neighbor 
of ours. In high school he showed three mildly outstand- 
ing characteristics: he was protective (he kept the other 
kids from throwing snowballs at the prettiest girl, but 
snowballed all other girls as well as all the boys); he 
was a boxer; he was a back-seat regular attendant at 
church and Sunday school. To war at eighteen, his duty , 
abroad was guarding U.S. military supplies against theft 
by natives. But his mind, his emotions went to war, went 
to combat in his pre-combat imaginings. He never was 
under hostile enemy attack. Home on furlough he be- 
came progressively confused. What a weary mind he 
had! He introduced his girl as his former wife. Twenty 
minutes after he married he went beserk. He threw two 
cops into the gutter, but five took him to jail. There he 
told me, in answering questions, his name and outfit cor- 
rectly. Q. “Who is your Captain?” A. “Jesus.” Q. 
“Who is your colonel?” A. “God.” Q. ‘Then who are 
you?” A. “I died getting the Congressional Medal.” 
Yes, in his too-vivid pre-imaginings he was heroic no 
end and bravely gave all repeatedly. You will call him 
a catatonic praecox: I call him delirious and exhausted 
emotionally from pre-combat imaginings. In 1922 a 
British scholar said, “There is no difference between de- 
mentia praecox in peace and dementia praecox in war, 
except that more of the war praecoxes recover.” So there 
is this difference, many so-called war praecoxes are not 
true praecoxes. I quote this case with all its social trag- 
edy to mother and to bride and to community to show 
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that pre-combat imaginings do not cause cowardice, but 
do warp the personality as severely as combat does al- 
though it does not exhaust the body and brain cells as 
combat does. ~ 

Thus it must be borne in mind that the imaginative 
non-combat soldier may be unpredictable after the war. 
Some may be delinquent. For normal men, a period of 
quiet in jail pending trial and then nurturing on proba- 
tion offers some hope, but sentence to imprisonment is 
surely and permanently wrecking. 


Combat Veterans Who Get Into Trouble 


Combat veterans: these are the bulk of our cases. Our 
five million combat veterans fought five million wars; 
no two had identical experiences and no two took ex- 
periences identically; no two (except twins) were identi- 
cal before the war; no two will be identical post war. 
Their lives and their personal mistakes will be as dis- 
similar as those of orchestra members from the end of 
the rehearsal Thursday at five p.m. until the concert 
starts at eight p.m. Friday. 

Yet there are characteristics most veterans will have 
and there are many characteristics many veterans will 
have. We here, in the 1945 Yearbook of the National 
Probation Association, are concerned only with those 
characteristics which may bring some veterans to proba- 
tion and those characteristics which must be understood 
in making probation hopeful and successful. 

Three have been mentioned: weariness, mental and 
emotional and body weariness; restlessness; un-respect. 
War, combat war, prematurely ages warriors. One day 
of battle ages a man several months, and he is never the 
same again. One battle ages a man several years. One 
campaign ages a man ten or more years. One retreat ages 
a man half way to seventy years. One defeat, if his first 
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battle, ages a man half way to eighty years old. Once 
being besieged ages a man to past eighty years old, and 
renders him unfit for further military combat. Being in 
a harsh military prison makes a man thereafter as use- 
less as impairment from a serious skull fracture. Such 
cases are called, by the uninformed, “bums.” One such 
man when asked what is his present occupation replied, 
‘Watching the gold fish.” Such is the rule of aging; 
there are, of course, some exceptions, and each case varies 
in degree. The severely war-aged are burned out per- 
sonalities, like dead batteries—no spark and of little use, 
and probably cannot be recharged — lacking initiative, 
lacking endurance, lacking responsibility, more than semi- 
dependent, needing supervision and guidance. __ 
Assume a veteran, a war wearied veteran, is placed on 
probation. Wherein will he need special understanding 
and special handling? For one thing, he may have lost 
some of the characteristics which he had gradually de- 
veloped before the war: he may have a “moth-eaten”’ per- 
sonality. He may resemble an old man in that he is not 
planful, in that he takes but little interest in the present 
with its pleasures and hardships, but dwells on the past, 
on his war past. Therefore appeals to live admirably are 
futile: he should be told gently and repeatedly even to 
seven times seven what he should do. “Under such and 
such circumstances [e.g. finding an unlocked car] here- 
after you are to do so and so,” [walk on but try not to 
see if the key is in the ignition switch]. It is the height 
of folly, society’s folly, to continue to re-emphasize and 
to continue to focus this man’s limited attention on his 
mistake (unless we want his subconscious mind to nag 
his conscious mind into repeating that mistake). The 
subconscious mind does not, or’ does not for long, per- 
ceive negatives. The conscious mind may hear, “Do not 
steal,” but the subconscious mind only hears talking about 
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stealing—so he steals. It is wise, then, with a proba- 
tioner, to talk about desired conduct, ‘Be honest.” Then 
the subconscious mind also hears talk about honesty: 
when the conscious and the subconscious minds are in 
accord the individual is integrated and his conduct is 
predictable. 

Positive Directions 


Never say “Don’t” to a veteran. A “don’t” he has 
been trained to regard as a challenge and as an obstacle 
to be overcome. The Germans or the Japanese said, in 
effect, ‘‘Don’t come down that path or we will shoot and 
kill you.” So if a judge or probation officer, if a fore- 
man or teacher, if a wife or a traffic sign says ‘“‘Don’t——”’ 
his reaction is explosive defiance. “‘Who the hell are you 
to say ‘don’t’ to me? I'll show you I can and I will.” 
He might even think to himself, “I hadn’t thought of it, 
but now I shall do it,” and wilfully spills his ashes on 
the carpet, or whatever. 

So, positive directions are best. That is what his ser- 
geant did. “Fall in. Right face. March. Hup.” So a 
traffic sign, “Slow.” A wife’s request, “Use the ash tray, 
dear; it is at your right elbow.” A judge, “Go, be hon- 
est.” A teacher, ‘““Water first, then slowly add the sulfuric 
acid, and stir.” But negative orders! I saw a factory 
sign, ‘“Don’t spit on the stairs.” What a target. Ping. 
Everybody do. How much better, “Keep these stairs 
clean.” 

Combat veterans will have for the next seven to ten 
years on the average, fewer thoughts per moment and 
fewer thoughts per topic, and although they may be 
talkative they are repetitive. Attention span is shorter: 
they cannot listen very long to one topic. They listen for 
and they listen to conclusions, but they cannot listen to 
the reason for a conclusion. Paragraphs of speech should 
be short, usually just the topic sentence, pauses should be 
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frequent and long, usually as long as the unspoken part 
of each paragraph. Talk telegraphically to veterans. 
Every word should be quotable and when quoted at any 
time should be pertinent, e.g. ‘““You are a good father to 
your boy and you could be a good husband, too.” He can 
say that to himself countless times and be benefited. 

Re-reading and re-listening are not within the capacity 
of veterans. They cannot re-read: so when they go to 
school, Monday the professor should lecture, and assign 
reading for Tuesday’s recitation. In talking to a veteran 
never saw sawdust—never repeat. 

Far-sighted planfulness is not a trait of the average 
veteran. Therefore we fortunate unberibboned persons 
should almost insist that veterans keep up their insurance 
and not use periods of grace but pay promptly and in 
advance, routinely. We should retail our plans for vet- 
erans bit by bit as needed, and not wholesale them. Their 
next job is a better approach than a distant career, in 
conferring with them. If overwhelmed, they vote ‘‘No.” 

Dependency of judgment is a characteristic in these 
men which judges and probation officers and parole offi- 
cers should realize. Veterans may depend on their for- 
mer officers for ten years or more, for simple decisions 
or for a boost or for a helping hand, if the officers are 
available. Willingness to help a former shipmate is uni- 
versal; willingness to befriend any veteran is delightfully 
commonplace. 

Decisiveness is apt to be warped in veterans. Some are 
very indecisive and appreciate having others make de- 
cisions for them, as the sergeant or captain used to do. 
Some make only tentative decisions. Some are suggestible. 
Some follow the leader, may follow agitators. Some can- 
not hold jobs for long, and then drift. Some drift from 
home and obligations. Seven to ten months is the aver- 
age time of drifting, and in a few cases three years. Re- 
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stated it takes seven to ten months or even three years 
for combat veterans to “settle down.” Vision, the ability 
to see through words and read intent and competency, is 
highly developed in veterans. It is frightfully dumb to 
tell a veteran what he already knows. Preambles should 
be omitted. Promises should be kept, or better still should 
not be made. No veteran ever accepts any excuse! 
Veterans do not accept rules which are not applicable; 
restated, neither the age of a rule nor the prestige of the 
author of a rule is impressive to a veteran. Here is an 
illustration. A veteran had a child of six who had polio 
in July. In November the child was well enough to go 
to school, but the superintendent of schools (not a vet) 
will not let children enter the first grade except in Sep- 
tember, and ruled that the child could enter the next 
September. The veteran thought: “Schools are for chil- 
dren when and whenever those children are educable. 
Rules, Bah!’ [only he did not say “Bah” ]. The only 
rules a veteran recognizes are, “Survive, somehow sur- 
vive,’ and “Advance,” and ‘Hurt the hurters, hurt only 
those who intend to hurt (me or mine or my side).” 
That is why unions, courts, churches, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, agencies et al have trouble with veterans; 
they quote rules out of the past and the veteran has no 
respect for rules but has a heightened sense of equity. 
So let the rules guide thinking, but not be expressed aloud. 
Speaking of rules, veterans accept evolution but abhor 
revolution. New ideologies they reject. They want old- 
fashioned home cooking, not banquets. They want to 
be with persons of character. They want womanly not 
officious women, and homey not self-assured men to deal 
with. They like to “return to first principles.” They 
have been close to the earth and are earthy. Their 
standards are primative but time tested. They hate Phila- 
delphia lawyers with wordy rules, as if words or rules 
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had any merit per se. If a man lost a hand and forearm 
twelve and one-third inches from the shoulder, he is by 
rule twelve and six nineteenths per cent disabled. So? 
In husking and shucking he is one hundred per cent dis- 
abled, in discing and harrowing he is no per cent disabled, 
in being a father he is no per cent disabled, but in house- 
work he is forty per cent disabled, and he knows it. Try 
to convince him he is twelve and six nineteenths per cent 
disabled and he has contempt for your ignorance; and if 
you try to quote a rule you are beneath his contempt. 

Actions they appreciate, and actions create confidence. 
If a priest shares a coke with a veteran, the ex-service 
man will trust his decisions more than if the priest only 
shares a prayer with him. A veteran will respect and 
heed a judge who has a victory garden, but not a golfer- 
judge. A doctor who drinks is “no good for zero.” A 
foreman who smokes where there are “No Smoking” 
signs is rated a fraud. A tardy office worker is to be 
regarded politely to her face and forgotten in toto 
promptly. We who deal with veterans must stay in 
character and show characteristics or skills which vet- 
erans admired in themselves and their comrades when 
they were soldiers: courage, faith, teamwork, labor, com- 
petency, service, and traits which are of military value. 
An expert sharpshooter soldier can, for instance, when a 
veteran, like and do well for an expert trout fisherman 
counsellor or probation officer. 

The veteran is irritable, briefly irritable and easily 
irritated. Then he is silent. That silence should not be 
construed as forgivefulness nor forgetfulness. He just 
feels, ““Wounded again, but only a scratch this time. Even 
the U. S. is full of snipers. Why do people have to do 
wrong things [to me?] and so make me mad? I won't 
fight Americans, but so many sort of fight me. Why? 
Damn it all, I’m so weary, weary of it all. Is there no 
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peace?’ But he makes allowances for the mistakes and 
tawdriness of other combat veterans and in general he 
is not irritated by them. He has seen too many comrades 
war-impaired. 

The veteran when he does have to talk never reaches 
the point of what he needs to say. The army is not a 
debating club. So it is wise to listen patiently while a 
veteran haltingly and ramblingly finishes expressing him- 
self. When something is said to a veteran which is re- 
ceived in silence, it does not mean tacit consent or ac- 
ceptance: it means only that he has taken in sub judice. 
Only if he says that he will do what he has been asked 
or directed to do may we expect him to try to comply. 
If he replies, “I don’t know,” it means exactly that. “I 
don’t know if I shall’”’ mow the lawn on Saturday, or 
stay Friday evening for inventory, or keep an appoint- 
ment. So it is advisable to get a veteran to re-cite what 
he is told is expected of him. 

The veteran is neither cruel nor sadistic. On the con- 
trary, he is overly protective and tender. But he will 
never forgive although he may not actively retaliate 
against anyone who has wronged him or his. Veterans 
will be vociferous in moral indigation about wrongs or 
neglect or grievances related to veterans, and widows and 
orphans of veterans, but they will be within the perimeter 
of legality or custom in such matters. 

The patriotism of veterans is evidence of the actual 
, and latent strength of our country and of the actual and 
developing and latent beauties of our nation. Veterans 
are not the only patriots, but they are for certain the 
reliable exponents of patriotism. “Next to God, and 
above myself and all others, my country,” say these 
rugged-in-war warriors even though after war they are 
ragged-in-peace. 

Modesty is striking. No civilian should ask a veteran 
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questions about the war nor about his military experiences, 
and especially should not ask him about his ribbons or 
medals. It is as improper for a girl dancing with a new 
acquaintance, a military man, to ask, “Tell me about 
your engagements in battle” as it would be for him to 
ask her, ‘“Tell me about your engagements in love, what 
you did, .what happened, and show me your scars.” If 
you do not know and want to know, ask someone else. 
Or else either hurt the soldier a bit or expect to be hurt 
a bit by being rebuffed. You know—‘‘an improper ques- 
tion deserves an improper answer.” “Oh tell me about 
that black and white ribbon.” ‘That is the ribbon of 
the Iron Cross. I took it off a German I killed. As he 
was dying he asked me to marry his widow. I promised 
I would.” Warriors will talk war only with warriors, 
and then only fragmentarily so that painful memories will 
not be unburied again. 

Decency is hungered for by veterans. They crave love, 
love expressed in words and actions. They want to hear 
this: “You did the best you could; I’m back of you and 
I am proud of you.” That is love expressed. They have 
no use for dirty pictures and a total disapproval of dirty 
actions, but they have a weakness for cute dirty stories. 
However, they regard the story teller as dirty. They 
would lynch rapists, drug sellers, and those who sell 
dirty stuff near schools. Their own stories are coarse 
and absurd and dull. At heart, they are a mighty fine 
group of young men. 

Religiosity for a few years, and in other cases no re- 
ligiosity for a few years, may be expected; then the pen- 
dulum may. swing; it may be expected to come to rest a 
little off center. Some veterans will be religious in their 
own way. They all will be extraordinarily tolerant; 
many will be too tolerant of themselves. This is men- 
tioned lest civilians might expect veterans to be strict 
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with themselves and with others. Not so, not so for 
combat veterans. But for the spit and polish soldiers 
and ex-soldiers there may be self-indulgence in unlicensed 
activities as a rebound from regimentation and drills, 
drills, drills. That is what we may expect in troops and 
returned troops of the armies of occupation. 

Some of the more ignorant veterans of poor inherit- 
ance may become agitators, especially if they are a bit 
paranoid and somewhat hypomanic. Their reaction is a 
personal reaction, orally tinged but not caused by mili- 
tary service and experience; other veterans rarely follow 
their leads, especially after the agitators become self- 
deluded past the point where they can tell truth and fact 
from their thoughts or wishes or fear or bitterness. 

Veterans crave safe excitement, hence their boisterous- 
ness at conventions. They had enough adventure for a 
lifetime. They do not break the law for adventure as 
bold Italian gang-boys often do. They are unduly sensi- 
tive to alcohol. There is one safe rule: never buy a 
veteran a drink; let him buy his own drinks, and prob- 
ably he will not drink too much. 

Many of these veterans will be depressed and melan- 
cholic. Nothing, not even doing right, appeals. Con- 
science does not dictate. Evil does not allure. Public 
approval or disapproval does not modify conduct nor 
desire. Neither preachments not threats have the slight- 
est effect and so should be left unvoiced. There are only 
two modes of modification of these states of dejection 
and exhaustion. One is overfeeding until the veteran is 
over-weight. The other is projects, preferably outdoor 
projects or some which have an outdoor component. 
Soldiers are outdoors men and accustomed to 5000 cal- 
ories per day. Sedentary living and working indoors are 
not good for any troubled veteran nor for any veteran 
in trouble. Projects are self-selected, self-designed and 
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largely self-executed manual activities which are expres- 
sions of the personality; they are tangible tasks of short 
duration; working on them brings happiness and finishing 
them brings back reasonably high self-regard. Projects 
are better than punishment, than prison life, than any 
unnatural restricted living, even hospitalization. 

Veterans who are not professionally career soldiers 
have seen too much of death for young men of their years. 
They have not only seen their circle (squad, etc.) shrink 
but they have noticed that their own probable future and 
their own strengths shrink and shrink. So they expect 
limitations in all ways just as they expect death—their 
own or others—at any time. How futile to still further 
narrow their horizon and expect them to improve. How 
disappointing to all to put a veteran who has become an 
offender into a prison and then expect that, “he will 
learn a lesson and be a manly man hereafter.” He just 
becomes resigned to further shrinkage of his activities 
and future and becomes a whipped and crushed person- 
ality. If that is what we want, a hopeless man with a 
doubly wounded personality, therefore probably a recidi- 
vist and certainly a dependent and a failure, stiff im- 
prisoning discipline is the way to wreck combat veterans 
who have violated our code. 

Veterans who are offenders rate special understanding 
and special handling. 
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T is a rare luxury and indulgence for those of us in 

the military to have the opportunity of discussing 
problems related to civilian adjustment. The orientation 
of professionals in the field of mental hygiene who are 
presently engaged in the army must be completely geared 
to problems which are primarily concerned with con- 
tinually improving the effectiveness of military person- 
nel performance so that victory can more speedily be 
achieved. Not always consciously and sometimes in 
fantasy, individuals who had been engaged, as civilians, 
in the field of human adjustment concern themselves with 
their own reorientation to civilian life and wonder about 
the residual effects which their army experience will have 
once they return to the community. To participate in a 
discussion of civilian problems, therefore, brings reality 
to what would otherwise be a soldier’s conjecture. 

In the early days of the war when our army was in 
the blue-print stage and Selective Service was beginning 
to function, psychiatrists and social workers began to 
think of the far-reaching effects of the dislocation of 
family life resulting when so many men entered the 
armed forces. There was also a great deal of prepara- 


1Paper read at the Inservice Training Institute under -_! see of the 
National Probation Association, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, March 1945. 
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tion in the schools of east and west coast cities where 
there was concern over the effect on children in the 
event of air raids. There was a beginning awareness of 
the danger signals of maladjustment, observed where 
children whose fathers had gone into service began to 
reflect their anxieties in behavior problems in the class- 
rooms, truancy, and a statistical rise in delinquency. 
There was a growing alarm in the field of child care as 
mothers began to go into industry, and efforts were 
marshalled to increase the nursery school services which, 
by and large, were considered inadequate to meet the 
rising needs. 

In the increasing tempo of wartime activities, it be- 
came necessary for individuals to accept larger loads of 
responsibility in carrying a share in the war effort. Dis- 
location was inevitable and the symptoms of maladjust- 
ment were noted in the rapid growth of communities 
near war industries. The working parents loosened the 
bonds of parental supervision, and this laxity was thought 
to be at least partially responsible for the increase in 
so-called sexual delinquency in adolescent girls, the ‘‘zoot 
suit” variety of delinquency, and other manifestations of 
social maladjustment which found their way into court. 

As attention was focused on the activities directly re- 
lated to the war, funds were appropriated for making 
the tools for war, for supplying, equipping, training, 
and putting an effective army and navy into the field. 
The social services which relate to the function of juve- 
nile courts, training schools, probation and parole were 
accordingly affected. Inroads were made on personnel, 
who were attracted by higher salaries in industry or 
who were called into the service. This created an addi- 
tional burden for those who remained in the field, but 
it seems evident that those who continued in this work 
are there because of a sincere interest and desire to serve 
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the home front. Only by maintaining a genuine and in- 
quiring attitude into the problems of human adjustment 
can they make their services more effective. 

In this interim our armed forces have developed to 
a high degree of efficiency, and men who were civilians 
have, through four and five years of service, become 
soldiers. In this process of becoming soldiers, men are 
faced with need to absorb a great deal of instruction 
and develop vocational skills. They also assume tre- 
mendous responsibilities at ages which in civilian life 
would not be considered sufficiently mature for such bur- 
dens. The life of a soldier encompasses a series of pres- 
sures and adjustments which tax the healthiest person- 
ality and its reservoir of resources from the point of 
induction through basic training, combat experience, or 
the monotony of an assignment in a quiet, remote iso- 
lated outpost.’ It is extremely difficult to convey a con- 
cept of what it means to be a soldier to one who does 
not have a close emotional tie with army life over a 
rather extended period of time. When one considers 
that before the war’s end 15,000,000 citizens are ex- 
pected to participate in the armed forces it behooves us 
to make any generalizations as to the problems which 
can be expected and how they should be treated with a 
good deal of care. All veterans despite the wide variety 
of individual reactions reflective of specific military ex- 
periences share in common the one problem of becoming 
civilians again. This will involve an integration of experi- 
ence to bridge the gap after the interval of service. 
Transposing the training which has transferable value 
into civilian occupations may take time and adjusting. 
However, the problems which were successfully solved 
in making good soldiers are no less difficult than those 
of returning to civilian status. 


1Major Harry L. Freedman, MC ‘Mental Hygiene First Aid for Precombat 
Casualties” Mental Hygiene, April 1944 
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The Veteran 


Such adjustment will inevitably bring with it attend- 
ant problems of personality which will make their way 
to the courts, to the case loads of probation officers, 
and to penal institutions. Problems of adjustment will 
undoubtedly be seen in demobilized men who had been 
on parole prior to their induction. Many probation and 
parole officers have no doubt already had experience with 
men who have returned from the services. It becomes all- 
important to break down the concept of “the veteran” 
in order to achieve an appreciation of the problem which 
he presents in the community. An individual may have 
veteran’s status whether he has had a relatively brief 
period of service or years of diversified service. He 
may be a college graduate or never have attended school 
at all. He may be tall or short, white or Negro, Baptist 
or Episcopalian. But he will always be an individual per- 
sonality and he will have a discharge certificate. In this 
group will be found the individual who has been sep- 
arated from the service because of physical disabilities, 
emotional disabilities, habits and traits of character which 
render them unsuitable for military service. As War 
Department directives are promulgated there will. be 
other categories. The problem of the psychopathic per- 
sonality which is prominent in probation. and parole 
work does not become different because of the fact that 
the individual involved is a veteran. The veteran dis- 
charged for neuropsychiatric reasons should cause little 
more concern than any other individual who gives indi- 
cation of emotional disturbance if the goal of probation 
and parole is treatment to help the individual to achieve 
more responsible community behavior. 

The generic approach to probation and parole, which 
finds its philosophy in social case work, holds true. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that a knowledge of 
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the individual and an understanding of his behavior will 
be the foundation on which any treatment plan of pro- 
bation or parole must be laid. It is more the kind of 
individual who has the status of veteran than the fact 
that he is a veteran which should be emphasized. He 
may be bitter because he is unaware of how to make use 
of his skills and talents or how to find the .training he 
has thought of getting. He may be discouraged over his 
discharge and recall only the pleasant aspects of his army 
life. He needs help to help himself! 

After the veteran comes home there will be the in- 
evitable honeymoon period when, having shed the re- 
sponsibilities of being a soldier, he may not immediately 
take on civilian responsibilities. During this interval he 
may have to reconcile to reality the dream of being home 
again which may have been out of proportion to what he 
could actually expect. He will need time to digest the 
army experience, to adjust to not sharing feelings of 
frustration and anxieties with groups of men who have 
been a source of strength to one another, and to redis- 
cover himself as an individual in a community. 

This in one sense means peeling off tremendous respon- 
sibilities and taking on additional obligations. It has 
been reported that veterans are uncertain in making 
civilian decisions because of this long exposure to direct 
orders and the Articles of War. While this is true in 
its natrowest sense, the soldier has had not only to ad- 
here to an environment of restriction but to mobilize his 
personality resources, which include initiative and cre- 
ativeness, under the most frustrating conditions. 

The average veteran will take hold and slowly pick up 
his former civilian relationships or develop new ones 
and make the transition. This will be the problem of 
“deinduction” and basic trajning for civilian life. It con- 


1Technical Sergeant Frank T, Greving and Staff Sergeant Myron John Rockmore 
“Psychiatric Case Work as a Military Service’ Mental Hygiene, July 1945 
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cerns all soldiers who expect to return to their communi- 
ties, and it is not strange to hear some express their 
anxiety in such statements as, “I hope I won’t be classi- 
fied as 4F for civilian life.” 

For some the road back will be a more difficult one, 
and it is these with whom probation and parole will be 
primarily concerned. The adolescents who had no op- 
portunity to share in the industrial boom and had not 
planned to continue their education may contribute to 
this group, especially if they have not been able to de- 
velop vocational skills in the army. 

The least hopeful group with whom correctional work- 
ers will have to deal will be those who had not made an 
acceptable community adjustment prior to their entry 
into the armed forces and were already known to the 
courts. If they again encounter difficulty it will be clear 
that the army has not made any great change in their 
personalities. They may be increasingly difficult to cope 
with since they can be expected to exploit their veteran 
status to the limit. It will be especially difficult for the 
non-veteran to work with such men since they can be 
expected to stir up guilt by pointing out that the proba- 
tion and parole officer was not in military service. It 
requires sure professional footing to meet such an atti- 
tude. Fortunately the army has been able to identify many 
of these individuals and the quality of their military ser- 
vice can be a guide to the judiciary in disposition and to 
the probation and parole officer in planning a course of 
custodial or rehabilitative treatment. 


The Neuropsychiatric Veteran 


Much has been written (which should be read criti- 
cally) about the veteran who has been discharged for 
neuropsychiatric reasons, particularly the psychoneurotic. 
This diagnosis is one which again should be viewed in its 
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individual meaning rather than in its broad textbook 
sense. Psychoneurosis is a professional concept and a 
clinical entity. For the psychiatrist who understands it 
there is specific meaning which leads to an understanding 
and treatment of the individual’s ailment. For the lay- 
man it can easily become a fashionable ‘“‘bogey-man.” 
Like a tarpaulin it can be used as a tent to cover more 
than a three ring circus. When, and only when a soldier’s 
emotional problems interfere with his ability to perform 
military service has this diagnosis been made by an army 
psychiatrist. It should be understood as indicating that 
the individual at one point in his military career reached 
an impasse at which his personality resources could not 
withstand the further onslaught of the environment to 
which he had been subjected. This condition has been 
seen at induction stations, in replacement training cen- 
ters, and after long and exhaustive combat experience, 
the condition in each case depending upon the person- 
ality structure of the individual. In civilian life it is 
seen in many responsible and creative individuals who 
have “nervous breakdowns.” 

However, the diagnosis of psychoneurosis should not 
per se be considered either as precluding the possibility 
of military service or as necessarily chronically affecting 
the individual’s community adjustment. The War De- 
partment has recognized that persons can continue to 
render effective military service even though psychoneu- 
rotic. The policy is to treat them and place them in jobs 
where they can continue to function. This requires an 
understanding of the individual’s personality assets as 
well as his liabilities and an ability to use this knowledge 
in a course of treatment. Some of these men may react 
to their community problems in such a manner that they 
will come to the attention of the courts. 


1Major Harry L. Freedman, MC “The Mental Hygiene Unit Approach to 
Reconditioning Neuropsychiatric Casualties’ Mental Hygiene, April 1945 
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This can be considered an indication of the degree to 
which their illness has evidenced itself. It may be a nega- 
tive way in which the “sick” veteran is looking to the 
community for help or expressing his hostility, just as is 
frequently seen in the similar behavior of delinquents or 
of the problem children in the classroom. This is a dan- 
ger signal! The reaction may be seen in frequent job 
changes, inability to work in noisy factories, or frequent 
clashes with employers and supervisors. In the family 
the veteran may show a feeling of restlessness, irritabil- 
ity, insomnia, withdrawal from activities with which he 
cannot find compatibility, and a seeking of companionship 
with other ex-soldiers. 

An educative campaign has already been underway to 
interpret the feelings and problems of these individuals 
to their families and communities so that their reorien- 
tation to civilian life may be accelerated. This group 
needs help of a real and tangible nature, devoid of senti- 
mentality which can only reinforce the emotional pattern 
which is presently sustaining them. Behavior which brings 
veterans into conflict with the law may be a symptom of 
their emotional disturbance. It then is a primary respon- 
sibility of the community through its resources to di- 
ferentiate between the cause and effect relationship of 
the individual’s behavior. Only through this method can 
any positive and lasting adjustment be achieved. The 
disposition of cases should depend upon the particular 
needs of the individual as determined by a careful study 
and analysis of the factors involved. 

As an illustration of the veteran who may conceivably 
come into the courts as a future offender, the following 
history is offered: 


This twenty-eight year old artilleryman of superior intelli- 
gence was born in a small eastern town. He was the fifth of 
nine children, whose father maintained the family on a rela- 

1George K. Pratt Soldier to Civilian McGraw-Hill New York, 1944 
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tively small income. The soldier was small of stature but as 
a youngster was extremely active and participated in competi- 
tive sports. His interest in school was primarily related to his 
athletic ability and he became captain of the high school track 
and football teams. He was something of a local hero and 
evidently was well thought of, having been offered university 
scholarships. However, he decided against continuing his edu- 
cation because of an offer which involved making money im- 
mediately, and he felt that this assistance was needed at home. 
He had been going with a neighbor’s daughter for some years 
but this relationship terminated when she continued with her 
education and became interested in someone else while at col- 
lege. For some time the soldier was a recreational supervisor in 
a playground where he coached athletic teams, and he also held 
several unskilled jobs in construction work. Concurrently he 
was a member of the National Guard for four years. The 
soldier’s organization was federalized January 1941, and he 
rapidly became qualified as a skilled chauffeur, cannoneer and 
heavy machine gunner. He went overseas in September, 1942, 
and first saw action in the invasion of North Africa. He par- 
ticipated in several major engagements under the severest com- 
bat conditions. He sustained minor shrapnel wounds but was 
never severely injured to the degree that hospitalization was 
required. He experienced considerable anxiety, but as he de- 
scribes it, “I held myself together.” He attributes his early 
reactions to the fact that he was “green.” He recalled several 
actions where his outfit sustained hits and resultant casual- 
ties, in which he lost some of his “closest buddies.” It was 
after the close of the campaign when he returned to a bivouac 
area that he began to feel severe tension and anxiety. The 
slightest noise startled him and his general attitude was ex- 
pressed by his statement, “I didn’t give a dam whether I lived 
or not.” While on pass he started to drink African wine quite 
heavily, and contingent to his overindulgence he went AWOL. 
After the first instance he was sent to a hospital rest area from 
which he pleaded to be returned to his outfit. The instance 
repeated itself and on the third occasion he was held by the 
MPs after having become boisterous, argumentative to the 
point of incoherence, as well as quite belligerent. He created 
a disturbance and is said to have “begged” the MPs to shoot 
him. He was transferred to a neuropsychiatric ward where he 
adjusted well and evidenced no indication of psychosis. He 
was subsequently returned to the United States and while in 
transit on furlough he became intoxicated and went AWOL 
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again after having been drinking steadily for approximately 
fifteen days. After examination in the stockade he was sent 
for treatment to a convalescent hospital for neuropsychiatric 
casualties. During the clinical examination he expressed him- 
self as being of no value in civilian life and requested return 
to active combat, indicating that he was “in it at the start and 
I want to be there when they finish.” He felt that his excur- 
sion into civilian life while on leave had convinced him of his 
incompatibility with those who “don’t know there is a war 
going on.” After a course of treatment this soldier was re- 
turned to duty of a limited nature within the continental 
limits of the United States, in a job where he has been able 
to continue to perform useful military service. 

It is not the purpose of this case presentation to dis- 
cuss the psychodynamics which are seen in operation. It 
is clear in the psychiatric sense that this individual is a 
sick person whose illness is reflected'in his behavior and 
attitudes. By reason of his participation in combat and 
the minute to minute existence which he had been living, 
his values were distorted and in his illness there can be 
seen the motivating forces which might easily bring him 
into conflict with the law. The army recognized these 
factors and treated him as a soldier-patient. The reward 
was that a combat-experienced soldier continued to ren- 
der effective service where otherwise a stockade prisoner 
might have been the only result. 


Guide Posts to Treatment 


Meeting the challenge of this potential client group 
requires a great deal of understanding and insight into 
the emotional attitudes of the veteran. It demands an 
extension of training in understanding the dynamics of 
human behavior, which is the foundation of sound mental- 
hygiene. The material appearing in publications on this 
subject has aroused a good deal of comment. Opinion 
has been divergent and it is worthy of repetition that 
there can be no single formula devised for treating vet- 
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erans. It will help to remember that they are human 
beings who have had a unique experience. Perhaps one 
valid starting point for those who have not had the ex- 
perience of being in military service is to examine their 
own attitudes toward veterans. 

Fortunately mental hygiene has won a place for itself 
in the structure of the army, and there are those of us 
who have the experience of being soldiers who have 
also had professional training in psychiatry and psychi- 
atric social work. This group also will be among the 
returning veterans and hopes to share in the responsibility 
of meeting these problems. The military mental hygiene 
unit, composed of the psychiatrist, military psychiatric 
social worker, and the clinical psychologist functioning 
as a “clinical team,” has demonstrated techniques which 
have been developed in the preventive treatment of mal- 
adjustment in large numbers of men.’ This is an adap- 
tation of the psychiatric or mental hygiene clinic, the 
potential of which has yet to be fully realized in the 
community. 

Community agencies are being developed and other 
functions are being added to existing facilities in meet- 
ing the needs of returned veterans. It is to be hoped 
that iri this planning a role will be played by the veteran 
himself, for in his participation in community planning 
and activity will be found the basic catalytic agent which 
will speed his return to civilian normalcy. It is through 
the veteran’s own energies that he will be able to mobil- 
ize his personality resources for civilian life as he did 
for war. 

In work with veterans it is therefore of the utmost 
importance that we become familiar with the resources 
which are being developed so that those concerned can 
be in a position to assist. veterans in determining how 


1Major Harry L. Freedman, MC “The Unique Structure and Function of the 
Mental Hygiene Unit in the Army” Mental Hygiene, October 1943 
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best to meet their particular needs. This is the surest 
way in which they will become self sustaining. Other- 
wise a risk of fostering dependence of a chronic nature 
will be run. - 

A sound approach to the treatment of the veteran who 
finds his way into court is illustrated in the provisions of 
the Youth Correction Authority law conceived by the 
American Law Institute. With such a structure it is 
possible to differentiate the methods of treatment which 
may be employed in dealing with offenders. The strength 
of this structure is the integration of the legal responsi- 
bility with the competence of professionals in the mental 
hygiene field. The plans underway in the graduate schools 
of social work for the reorientation of their graduates 
when they are mustered out of service is another step 
in the right direction. However, these men have through 
their army experience learned a great deal about the 
human personality and can in turn contribute to the 
orientation of civilians engaged in working with the prob- 
lems of the veteran. 

It was said recently at the thirty-fifth annual meeting 
of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene by Dr. 
George S. Stevenson, the medical director, that a sound 
basis of community planning for the veteran is not yet 
at hand. One element of the total need, however, is 
apparent, out of which initiative on a statewide level 
with federal participation can be fostered. This is the 
need for training in psychiatry and psychiatric social 
work. It has been estimated that to give a reasonable 
service to the public generally, including the veteran, 
there is need for five times as many psychiarists as are 
at present in military and civilian practice. The need for 
professional social workers is proportionately greater. 

This emphasis is placed on the need for psychiatrically 
trained personnel because there is no short cut to learn- 
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ing the intricacies of human motivation. The experience 
of military personnel engaged in reconditioning neuro- 
psychiatric casualties and meeting problems of malad- 
justment in training centers gives evidence of the neces- 
sity for continual inquiry, study and development of new 
techniques even for most adequately trained personnel 
who have been tempered through years of experience.’ 
While the veteran may show reactions which are a re- 
flection of his military experience, the basic concepts of 
the dynamics of human behavior hold true—an individual 
will have problems in meeting the challenge of his en- 
vironment. Therefore a fundamental knowledge of the 
symptomatic significance of human behavior must be 
available before a remedial program can be instituted. 
A studied effort has been made herein to avoid offer- 
ing as a panacea any specific treatment of the veteran 
who comes into contact with the courts. The reasons for 
this are implicit in the content of what has been pre- 
viously stated which seeks to indicate the individual na- 
ture of the man’s difficulties, despite the fact that his atti- 
tudes or behavior may have many elements in common 
with those of others. It is in the broad outlines of an 
administrative approach that policies of treatment must 
be set forth which become applicable in the individual 
situation. If the objective of probation and parole is 
treatment, then a program must be predicated along 
sound mental hygiene principles. The army through its 
mental hygiene units has demonstrated the validity of 
this approach when its objectives are clearly defined and 
its function is clearly stated.” * The keynote of success 


in this approach is that those most professionally quali- 
1Major Harry L. Freedman, MC “Mental Hygiene Clinics in Military Installa- 
tions” Chapter 34 in Manual of Military Neuropsychiatry 


2Major Harry L, Freedman, MC “The Services of the Military Mental Hygiene 
Unit” American Journal of Psychiatry July 1943 


3One Hundred Years of American Psychiatry copie Psychiatric Association 
Columbia University Press New York, 1944 p. 
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fied have been given a participating administrative re- 
sponsibility. 

On the face of it this does not seem astounding until 
we more clearly examine the role which has been played 
in the courts, in institutions, and in parole and probation 
services. By and large, clinical services have been dem- 
onstration units, administrative adjuncts, or have func- 
tioned in an advisory capacity. It is like shooting so many 
arrows into the air, to study the physical, intellectual 
and emotional aspects of personality and then make 
minimal use of the findings. The justification of such a 
painstaking and costly undertaking is its translation into 
help for the individual, so that the community gains a 
better citizen instead of a social liability. This can be 
done by including a mental hygiene division in the courts 
and in the departments of correction, parole and pro- 
bation, with a definite function which includes administra- 


tive responsibility. At that point discussion of treatment 
with a psychiatric orientation, for the individual who is 
in difficulty, be he veteran or no, becomes more than 
academic. 





II ORIGINS OF SOCIAL THINKING 
IN CRIME TREATMENT 


CPOP es & 


Some Early Beginnings of the Children’s 
Court Movement in England 


Witey B. SANDERS 
Professor of Social Work, University of North Carolina 


I‘ one of the publications of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau on juvenile delinquency’ there is to be 
found the following statement :— 

“Somewhere in the neighborhood of one hundred 
years ago, a twelve year old boy was sentenced to death 
in London. Inexorable justice, as conceived in that day, 
took account of the law and the crime and ignored the 
age and circumstances of the offender. The sentiment of 
human pity was not wanting, however, and the reporter 
indulged in verse to describe the heart-rending scene: 


‘When he was sentenced at the bar, 
The court was drowned in. tears, 
To see a child so soon cut off 


>? 


All in his tender years’. 


From this extract one gets the impression that previous 
to the establishment of the juvenile court in the 1890's, 
young children frequently were executed for what now 
would be regarded as trivial offenses, and that the law 
made little or no distinction between the treatment of 
children and that of adults. This impression apparently 
is quite unjustified. There is a considerable body of evi- 
dence to show that for centuries child offenders have not 


1United States Children’s Bureau Facts About Juvenile Delinquency Govern- 
ment Printing Office Washington, 1935 
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been punished as if they were adults, but have been shown 
great leniency. Although no actual juvenile court was in 
existence before the end of the nineteenth century, many 
of its principles, characteristics, and procedures were in 
operation. 


It is true that a century and a quarter ago children 
were convicted of capital offenses in England. That fact 
is well known. It is not so well .known, however, that 
those sentences were not carried out. During the course 
of several hundred years, England, following the theory 
that crime could be prevented if the punishment were 
made severe enough, had by 1819 increased the list of 
crimes punishable by death to the astounding total of 
223.1 The proportion of all crimes listed in the statute 
book which carried the extreme penalty was about thirty 
per cent. Public opinion in England, however, refused 
to support such a savage code. Juries refused to convict 
even in the face of overwhelming evidence if it involved 
the death penalty for a comparatively minor offense. For 
those who were convicted the King’s pardoning power 
was freely used to save them from execution. As the 
Committee of the Society for the Reformation of Juve- 
nile Offenders in London expressed it in a report issued 
in 1818, “To execute against children the severe code of 
criminal jurisprudence at present prevailing in this coun- 
try, is impossible: the legislature is incapable of enforc- 
ing it; religion, humanity, public feeling, revolt at the 
idea. Surely it is high time that some modification should 
take place; that a system should be organized more con- 
sonant to public opinion, a scale of punishment more 
proportionate to the offense, should be adopted... .” 

What was the legal status of the child offender three 
hundred years ago? In Michael Dalton’s The Countrey 


1T, C. Hansard The Parliamentary Debates T. C. Hansard London, 1919, 
Vol. 39, pp. 808-809 
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Justice, a popular and scholarly guide book for the jus- 
tices of the peace, published early in the seventeenth 
century may be found the following: 

“An infant of eight years of age, or above, may com- 
mit Homicide, and shall be hanged for it, viz. if it may 
appeare (by hiding of the person slaine, by excusing it, 
or by any other act) that he had knowledge of good and 
evill, and of the perill and danger of that offence.” 

“And yet Sir Edw. Coke ... saith, that it is of an 
Infant untill he be of the age of fourteen yeares (which 
in law is accounted the age of discretion) as it is with a 
man non compos mentis; and that in criminall causes (as 
felony, etc.) his act and wrong shall not be imputed to 
him...” (fourth ed. 1630, p. 244) 


“And yet if an infant shal commit larceny, and shall 
be found guilty thereof before the Justice of Peace it 
shall not be amisse for them to respite the judgment; 
and so hath it often beene done by the Judges.” (p. 269) 


“An Infant (though of yeeres of discretion, yet he) 
shall suffer no imprisonment, nor other corporall paine, 
for any offence committed or done by him against any 
statute, except that an infant be expressed by name, in 
the statute.” . (p 335) 

This is a most important and revealing statement. It 
indicates that the criminal code was not applied in gen- 
eral in children’s cases. A child could not be punished 
for an offense unless the statute violated specifically in- 
cluded children under its provisions. 

John Brydall in his Compendious Collection of the 
Laws of England, Touching Matters Criminal (1675) 
says: 

“An Infant, until he be of the age of fourteen, which 
in Law is accounted the age of discretion cannot commit 
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Larceny, or other felony; for the principal end of punish- 
ment is, that others by his example may fear to offend: 
But such punishment can be no example to Infants, that 
are not of the age of discretion.” (p. 57) 

The compassion of the law in dealing with the child 
is further set forth in the following passages from the 
Infant’s Lawyer,written anonymously in London in 1697; 

‘For it is most certain, that our Law hath a very great 
and tender consideration for Persons naturally disabled, 
and expecially for Minors. The Law protects their Per- 
sons, preserves their Rights and Estates, excuseth their 
Laches, and assists them in their Pleadings ... The Judges 
are their Counsellors, the Jury are their Servants ... and 
the Law is their Guardian. And let me add, They are 
under the special Aid and Protection of his Equity, who 
is no less than Keeper of the King’s Conscience.”” (See 
foreword “To the Reader.’’) 

This same volume declares that a child “‘is not guilty 
of felony till the age of discretion” which is fourteen 
years, though there are some exceptions set forth, and 
that “statutes which give corporal Punishment, shall not 
extend to Infants...” (p. 40) 

In the British Museum is a collection of criminal trial 
reports from the Old-Bailey Sessions in London 1686- 
1693, which the writer was privileged to examine several 
years ago. Some of these reports contain accounts of 
children’s trials. The following delinquency case which 
occurred in June, 1693, over two hundred and fifty years 
ago, sounds strangely like a modern juvenile court hear- 
ing: 

“Chollis Searl, a little Youth, aged about twelve years, 
was tried for Felony in picking the Pocket of a Person 
unknown in Fleetstreet of 3s. 6d. There was no Evi- 
dence against the Boy, but his own Confession before 
the Justice, where he said that one Constantine being 
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with him in the Crowd in Fleetstreet the day Captain 
Winter was Executed, he bid them pick a Gentleman’s 
Pocket; there were several neighbors who appeared for 
the Prisoner, that declared that the Boy was not given 
to any ill disposition, never guilty of pilfering nor steal- 
ing, and that he went constantly to School, as was attested 
by the School-master to whom he was a Scholar in Fetter- 
lane; he was acquitted.” 

A careful search of the Old-Bailey Sessions Reports 
available in the British Museum, covering roughly the 
period 1680-1731, did not reveal a single instance of 
capital punishment of a child, although some were sen- 
tenced to be burnt in the hand and others to be whipped. 
Adult offenders were usually hanged. 


Apprentices 


Previous to the establishment of the children’s court 
in England in 1908, there had existed in London almost 
from time immemorial a practice known as the “City 
Custom of Apprentices,” which approximated juvenile 
court procedure, and which had been recognized and 
sanctioned in five acts of Parliaent. 

Quite early in the history of apprenticeship the Cham- 
berlain of the City of London, who among other duties 
had charge of administering orphans’ estates, was given 
authority to punish delinquent apprentices. The Cham- 
berlain was annually chosen on Midsummer-Day by the 
Livermen of the respective Companies. His office was 
kept in the Guild Hall, and it was his duty to enroll and 
discharge apprentices, administer oaths to them, and 
admit them to the freedom of the city at the expiration 
of their indentures. The Chamberlain’s jurisdiction over 
unruly apprentices is set forth in an early law oat: (Lex 
Londinensis, 1680 p. 253) as follows: 

“If an apprentice shall be unruly or disorderly j in his 
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Master’s House or commit any notorious Fault, upon 
complaint made thereof, Mr. Chamberlain will send one 
of his Officers for such Apprentice, and send him to 
Bridewell, or otherwise punish him, according to the 
nature of the offense.” 

“If any Master shall misuse his Apprentice by beating 
him unreasonably, or with unlawful weapons, or by ne- 
glecting to instruct him, or to find him necessaries, upon 
complaint thereof made, Mr. Chamberlain will send a 
Summons for the Master to appear before him; and 
upon hearing both Parties will relieve the Apprentice, or 
leave him to take his remedy against such Master in the 
Lord Mayor’s Court.” 

Sir William Maitland in his History of London, 1739, 
(p 433) describes special prisons for apprentices in the 
Guild Hall underneath the Hall-Keeper’s Offices, and 
John Howard several decades later noted that in the 
bridewells faulty apprentices were confined in separate 
rooms and workshops from other prisoners. 

The report of the Howard Association in London for 
1889 described this city custom of apprentices as “a 
merciful and wise provision for dealing effectively with 
youthful peccadilloes, without exposing their perpetrators 
to public shame or scandal, whilst securing them from 
the contamination and stigma of ordinary imprisonment 
and trial, and also from the publicity of newspaper re- 
ports of their names and offences .. . When a Master 
has ground of complaint against an apprentice, or when 
the latter deems himself the subject of injustice from the 
former, a formal charge may be laid before the Cham- 
berlain (of London) at the Guildhall, who then and there 
proceeds to investigate the circumstances of the case in a 
semi-private manner, to deal summarily with the offend- 
ing youth. His main object and endeavor is to act as an 
Arbitrator, or Court of Conciliation . . . and so to ob- 
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viate the necessity of punishment. By means of friendly 
expostulations and persuasions, this end is, in most in- 
stances, secured without further procedure. But when an 
apprentice proves obstinate, he is usually given a week 
for consideration and amendment. If he still remains 
recalcitrant, the Chamberlain sends him to the special 
prison, termed “The Bridewell’, for a period not exceed- 
ing two weeks’ — where he is kept apart from other 
prisoners. On promise of good behavior the boy may 
have the second week of his confinement remitted. 

The first step toward the development of the children’s 
court movement in England, therefore, was the growing 
conviction that the criminal law in its interpretation and 
in its enforcement should not be applied in children’s 
cases as rigidly as it was in dealing with adult offenders. 


Agencies and Institutions 


The next step was to get the children out of the prisons 
where they were indiscriminately confined with all man- 
ner of adult criminals, and to develop separate agencies 
and institutions for training delinquent youth. Early in 
the eighteenth century John Bellers, a Quaker physician, 
urged the Lord Mayor and the Common Council of Lon- 
don to enlarge the Workhouse to care for ‘“‘Black-Guard 
Children,” and Robert Nelson proposed and outlined a 
plan for establishing a charity school for the “Black- 
Guard Boys.” 

One of the earliest private agencies in London to be- 
come interested in training delinquent boys was the 
Marine Society, established in 1756 by Jonas Hanway 
and the blind magistrate Sir John Fielding. Although 
recruiting sailors for the British Navy in the war against 
France was the major objective of the Marine Society, 
it had as a secondary object the reclaiming of young vaga- 
bonds from the city streets. Magistrates were encouraged 
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to commit delinquent boys to the Marine Society rather 
than send them to prison. Even after boys were com- 
mitted to prison, they sometimes were released to the 
Society, and were apprenticed to the officers of the war- 
ships, and later became sailors in the Royal Navy. Thou- 
sands of neglected and delinquent boys were reclaimed 
in this way. 

The first institution for juvenile delinquents to be estab- 
lished under private auspices in England was the Philan- 
thropic Society, set up by Robert Young in 1788 in 
London. Its object was ‘“‘to educate and instruct in some 
useful trade or occupation the children of convicts or 
such other infant poor as are engaged in a vagrant and 
criminal course of life.’ Reports of the Society give 
details of administration, short descriptions of the chil- 
dren, results of parole supervision, etc. 

After the Napoleonic wars public interest in juvenile 
delinquency grew at an enormous rate. The literature 
in this field is so extensive that major developments may 
be indicated only in outline form in a short paper such as 
this. The following developments, with the date of their 
occurrence, appear to be the most important: 

1815 The organization in London of a Committee 
for Investigating the Causes of the Alarming Increase of 
Juvenile Delinquency. The first city survey of juvenile 
delinquency was made by this committee in 1816, starting 
with interviews with delinquent boys in the city prisons. 
These boys gave names of their associates outside, and 
they in turn were interviewed. The committee did not 
limit its activities to fact finding alone, but set up a treat- 
ment program also. Many causes of delinquency were 
cited including the severity of the criminal code. 


Special Procedure 


1820-1827 Several pamphlets or letters were written by 
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John E. Eardley-Wilmot, one of the justices of the peace 
for the County of Warwick, addressed to the magistrates 
of England, in which he recommended a change in the 
criminal code whereby felonies committed by children 
should be treated as misdemeanors cognizable by two 
magistrates in summary proceedings. Wilmot recognized 
the great harm caused by keeping children so long in 
prison awaiting trial. The solution he proposed was as 
follows: 

“The remedy therefore that I would propose is. . . 
the immediate and summary cognizance of offences com- 
mitted by the youthful depredator; to be heard before 
an intermediate tribunal where petty offences may be in- 
stantly proceeded against and punished, without sending 
the offender to undergo the stigma and contamination 
of a public prison, the publicity of trial, and all those 
evils which infallibly result from early imprisonment. I 
would change the law of larceny as affecting offenders 
of a certain age, and convert the offense into one of a 
minor character, cognizable by two magistrates . . . and 
by thus arming the magistracy with the power of imme- 
medate conviction, on sufficient evidence, or on confession 
of the parties, I would empower them to punish the 
young culprit by whipping, confining him in an asylum 
set apart for this purpose, or by discharging him without 
punishment at all... . 

“When therefore by the loss or neglect of his natural 
guardian, the youthful delinquent is thrown upon the 
world without any guide to direct or befriend him, in- 
stead of being subject to the utmost severity of the law, 
he will experience only its protection; and he will find 
already appointed as the Jegal guardians of his infancy, 
those who by judicious restraint and by well-timed in- 
struction, will supply the place of his own relatives. It 
will be an ‘act for appointing guardians for the deserted 
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and friendless,”* rather than an addition to our Criminal 
Code: and instead of being a law of punishment, will be 
the dispenser of blessings.” 

1827 The Wellesley Case’ (Wellesley V. the Duke of 
Beaufort, 2 Russell 1) which established the principle 
that the state through a court of chancery may remove 
a child from the custody of its parents, if the court feels 
that the parents are unsuitable guardians, and that the 
welfare of the child is endangered by its remaining with 
its parents. 

1828-1850 Numerous bills were introduced in Par- 
liament to modify and soften the application of the 
criminal procedure in children’s cases. The most com- 
prehensive and revolutionary of these bills was one in- 
troduced by Sir Eardley Wilmot in 1840. The contents 
of the bill as set forth in Hansard’s Parliamentary De- 
bates’ were described as follows: 

“His object was, to erect an intermediate tribunal be- 
tween the magistrates and the superior courts, in order 
to prevent young persons of twelve, eleven, and ten years 
of age, and perhaps even younger children, from being 
sent to prison for first and trivial offences, where they 
would only be made worse than before. This proposition 
had been before the public for years. Grand juries and 
petty juries, magistrates and judges, and persons of all 
descriptions had countenanced and supported it; and that 
House itself had appointed committees to investigate the 
subject, and they had supported the same view. He de- 
nied that it was a bill of punishment. . . . It was a bill to 
invest magistrates, not with an arbitrary power to in- 
flict punishment, but to give them an authority similar 
to that which a master has over his apprentice, or a 


1The Wellesley Case and the Juvenile Court Movement Social Service Review 
March 1930, pp. 64-81 


2T. C, Hansard The Parliamentary Debates T. C. Hansard London, 1819, 
Vol. 52, pp. 651-660 
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father over his son—a moral authority, which would en- 
able them to bring juvenile offenders under a course of 
moral training and discipline which should have the effect 
of reclaiming them to the paths of honesty and industry. 
The bill was a merciful bill, its object being to provide 
for those who were without natural guardians, national 
parents and guardians, in order to save them from being 
sent to gaols to be contaminated and ruined. . . .” 
Opposition to the bill was along the line set forth by 
General W. A. Johnson who stated that if the bill were 
permitted to pass “there would be no end to juvenile 
offences, juvenile gaols, juvenile courts, and all that, with- 
out the benefit to the prisoners of trial by jury. The 
principle of the bill was unconstitutional, because it con- 
ferred a power upon two magistrates to become judge, 
jury, and executioner at once. . . .””. Other members op- 
posing the bill said, “These offenders would be tried in 
the absence of the public, in the absence of the press, 
and in the absence of the salutary check of the bar.” 
Wilmot’s bill passed the House of Commons by a vote 
of 71 to 16, but was rejected by the House of Lords. 
1840 The Infant Felon’s Act was passed by request. 
This Act gave to the High Court of Chancery jurisdic- 
tion over juvenile delinquents under twenty-one years of 
age, and made it possible for this court to transfer de- 
lingquent children from the hands of parents to the care 
of a private benevolent society. This act remained a 
perfectly dead letter on the statute book, probably be- 
cause the court regarded itself as a judicial and not as 
an administrative agency. 
1841 Use of probation, and keeping of probation rec- 
ords, by the Recorder of Birmingham, Matthew Daven- 
port Hill. This is the same year in which John Augustus, 
Boston shoemaker, began to act as the first unofficial 
probation officer in the United States. 
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National Conferences 


1851-1858 Two national conferences were held in 
Birmingham, England, in 1851 and 1853 to discuss what 
public provision should be made for juvenile delinquents. 
As a result two Parliamentary Committees on Criminal 
and Destitute Children were appointed and eventually 
issued voluminous reports. These led to the passage of 
the Reformatory Schools Act of 1854 and the Industrial 
Schools Act of 1856. Many books and pamphlets were 
written during this period on the subject of juvenile de- 
linquency, and public interest was keen and sustained. 

1859 A special officer was employed in Liverpool for 
the social investigation of children’s cases. 

1866-1871 A boy’s beadle or “persuader’’ was em- 
ployed as an unofficial probation officer by the Reforma- 
tory and Refuge Union in London. A similar agent was 
employed in 1868 in Birmingham. 

1875 Benjamin Waugh in his book, The Gaol Cradle 
—Who Rocks It? urged the creation of a new and dis- 
tinct tribunal to hear children’s cases. 

1880 The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Sir William Vernon Harcourt, sent a circular to 
judges and magistrates throughout England requesting 
suggestions for amending the law concerning the treat- 
ment and punishment of juvenile offenders, especially 
with a view to prevent their imprisonment. The replies 
fill up a folio volume of over three hundred pages. 

1881 The ‘Massachusetts Mode of Dealing with 
Juvenile Offenders” by placing them on probation was 
given wide publicity by the Howard Association of Lon- 
don. The suggestion was made that one magistrate in 
each parish, or locality, might be requested by the Home 
Secretary to devote his sole attention to juvenile of- 
fenders. 
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From the above illustrations and examples and quota- 
tions from old law books, it is quite clear that for several | 
centuries delinquent children have not been treated with 
the same harshness and severity as adult criminals. Wil- 
liam Blackstone, it is true, in his Commentaries in the 
1760’s cited instances of extreme harshness in the punish- 
ment of children, but it should be kept in mind that with 
perhaps a single exception the cases cited occurred in 
previous centuries, and not in his own day and generation. 
Since the same cases were cited in earlier law books, it 
appears that these instances of the cruel punishment of 
children were rare occurrences and not the common 
practice. 
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The Origins of Parole 


FREDERICK A. MoRAN 
Chairman, New York State Board of Parole 


NUMBER of false beliefs exist regarding parole 
and its administration and at least two of these 
misconceptions which are current have so little basis in 
fact that it is difficult to understand their widespread 
acceptance. There is for example the popular concep- 
tion that parole developed from the Australian system 
of ticket of leave. The other equally fallacious belief is 
that rules and regulations of parole now in operation 
are those originated by members of boards of parole or 
administrators of parole. 
Parole is the conditional release of an individual from 
a penal or correctional institution, after he has served 
part of the sentence imposed upon him. Parole did not 
develop from any specific source of experiment, but is an 
outgrowth of a number of independent measures, includ- 
ing the conditional pardon, apprenticeship by indenture, 
the transportation of criminals to America and Australia, 
the English and Irish experiences with the system of 
ticket of leave, and the work of American prison reform- 
ers during the nineteenth century. 


Conditional Pardons and Transportation to America 


The transportation of criminals to the American colo- 
nies began early in the seventeenth century. The prece- 
dent for this removal of criminals from England can 
be found in a law passed in 1597 providing for the ban- 
ishment “‘beyond the seas, of rogues’ who appeared to 
be dangerous. As early as 1617 the Privy Council 
passed an order granting reprieves and stays of execu- 
tion to persons convicted of robbery, who were strong 
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enough to be employed in service beyond the seas. This 
order read as follows: 


Whereas, it has pleased His Majesty out of his singular clem- 
ency and mercy, to take into His Princely consideration the 
wretched estate of divers of his subjects, who by the Laws of 
the Realm are adjudged to die for sundry offenses, though 
heinous in themselves, yet not of the highest nature, so as His 
Majesty, both out of his gracious clemency and also for diverse 
weighty considerations, could wish that they might be rather 
corrected than destroyed, and that in their punishments, some 
of them might live and yield a. profitable service to the Com- 
monwealth in parts abroad, where it shall be found fit to em- 
ploy them, for which purpose His Majesty having directed his 
commission . . . under the great seal of England, to us and the 
rest of his Privy Council, giving full power, warrant and 
authority to us or and six or more of us, whereof the Lord 
Chancellor or Lord Keeper of the great seal to be two, to 
reprieve and stay from execution such persons as now stand 
convicted of any robbery or felony, wilful murder, rape, witch- 
craft or burglary only being excepted, who for strength of body 
or other abilities shall be thought fit to be employed in foreign 
discoveries or other service beyond the seas.” 


The transportation of criminals to America was backed 
and supported by the London, Virginia, and Massachu- 
setts companies, and similar organizations. At the time 
the plan was proposed, acute economic conditions pre- 
vailed in England. Unemployment was widespread. 
Taxes, particularly for the relief of the poor, were high 
and the English labor market was overcrowded. In 
spite of the existing situation, there were groups in Eng- 
land who opposed colonization, although the insistent 
demands for labor in the American colonies could not 
be met. It was an effort to avoid antagonizing these 
groups and at the same time to satisfy the need for labor 
in the colonies, that the government devised the plan to 
transport convicted felons to America. The plan was 
presented to the King and he approved the proposal to 
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grant reprieves and stays of execution to the convicted 
felons who were physically able to be employed in service. 

The procedure developed to select individuals to be 
recommended to the King was somewhat similar to the 
present day methods followed by prison officials in rec- 
ommending to the governors or parole boards in various 
states the names of prisoners whose minimum terms are 
to be decreased by compensation or commutation allow- 
ance’ for good conduct and work willingly performed. 

In England lists of names were compiled by court offi- 
cials and signed by the judge or frequently by the mayor 
and recorder. The lists were then presented to the Sec- 
retary of State. In cases wherein a death sentence had 
been imposed, a stay of execution was automatically 
granted until the King had reviewed the recommenda- 
tion made by the judge. The pardons granted by the 
King were written in Latin and accompanied by a docket 
in English, giving the name of the prisoner, his crime, 
and in some instances, a statement giving the reason why 
clemency had been granted. 

In the beginning no specific conditions were imposed 
upon those receiving these pardons. Hlowever, because 
a number of those pardoned had evaded transportation 
or had returned to England prior to the expiration of 
their term, it was found necessary to impose certain re- 
strictions upon the individuals to whom these pardons 
were granted. It was about 1655 that the form of 
pardon was amended to include specific conditions and to 
provide for the nullification of the pardon if the recipient 
failed to abide by the conditions imposed. 


Transportation to America 


During the early days of transportation, the govern- 
ment paid to each contractor a fee of approximately five 
pounds for each prisoner transported. However, under 
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the provisions of a law enacted in 1717,' this procedure 
was discontinued and the contractor or shipmaster was 
given “property in the service” of the prisoner until the 
expiration of the full term. Once a prisoner was de- 
livered to the contractor or shipmaster, the government 
took no further interest in his welfare or behavior un- 
less he violated the conditions of the pardon by returning 
to England prior to the expiration of his sentence. 

Upon arrival of the pardoned felons in the colonies, 
their services were sold to the highest bidder and the 
shipmaster then transferred the “property in service”’ 
agreement to the new master. The felon thereupon was 
no longer referred to as a criminal but became an inden- 
tured servant. 

The system of indenture dates back to the Statute of 
Artifices’ enacted in 1562, and originally it had no rela- 
tion to persons convicted of crime. Blackstone defined 
apprentices as “‘another species of servants who were 
usually bound out for a term of years by deed indenture.” 
The contract of indenture was written on a large sheet 
of paper, the halves separated by a wavy or jagged line 
called an indent. The master and the apprentice or his 
guardian signed the form, thereby agreeing to conform 
with the conditions specified. Van Doren in his biography 
of Benjamin Franklin,®> quotes the conditions imposed 
upon Franklin in 1718, when at the age of twelve he be- 
came indentured to his brother: 


. . . During which term the said apprentice his master faith- 
fully shall or will serve, his secrets keep, his lawful demands 
everywhere gladly do. He shall do no damage to his said 
master nor see it done to others, but to his power shall let or 
forthwith give notice to his said master of the same. The goods 
lLaws of George I Laws of 1717 Chapter 11 
2Laws of Elizabeth Laws of 1562 Chapter 4 


8Carl VanDoren Benjamin Franklin Macmillan New York, 1938, p. 13 
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of his said master he shall not waste, nor the same without 
license of him to give or lend. Hurt to his said master he shall 
not do, cause or procure to be done. He shall neither buy nor 
sell without his master’s license. 


Taverns, inns or alehouses he shall not haunt. At cards 
or dice tables or any other unlawful game he shall not play. 
Matrimony he shall not contract nor from the services of his 
said master day or night absent himself but in all things as an 
honest faithful apprentice shall and will demean and behave 
himself toward said master all during said term. 


This indenture bears a similarity to the procedure now 
followed by parole boards in this country. Like the in- 
dentured servant, a prisoner conditionally released on 
parole agrees in writing to accept certain conditions in- 
cluded on the release form which is signed by the mem- 
bers of the parole board and the prisoner. Even some 
of the conditions imposed today on conditionally released 
prisoners are similar to those included on the indenture 
agreement. 


Transportation was of course terminated by the Revo- 
lutionary War, but for some time before this the colon- 


‘ists had vigorously protested against the importation of 


criminals. A tax was levied on each poor, disabled in- 
dividual or felon received in the colonies but even the 
imposition of the tax did not end the practice. 


Bentham,’ in reviewing criminal laws, comments that 
transportation had all the defects punishment can have 
and none of the good qualities it might have; that under 
the transportation system, bondage was added to banish- 
ment, but the convict who was able to offer the ship- 
master a sum larger than that offered by an American 
colonist, could procure his liberty at the first port of call 
enroute to America.: 


‘ie Phillipson Three Criminal Law Reformers Dutton New York 1923 
PB. 
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Transportation to Australia 


The termination of the Revolutionary War ended 
transportation to America, but England did not repeal 
her transportation law. Judges continued to impose sen- 
tences of transportation and the places of detention for 
prisoners awaiting transportation soon became over- 
crowded. Some attempt was made to relieve the situa- 
tion by granting pardons freely, but when a serious out- 
break of crime occurred, the public demanded that the 
transportation law be enforced. 


The Pitt government had no interest in the rehabilita- 
tion of criminals. However, faced with a crime wave 
and the unsanitary conditions and overcrowding in the 
criminal detention quarters, the government recognized 
the need for some immediate action. Australia had been 
discovered by Captain Cook in 1770 and the government 
deliberated whether to use this land as a refuge for the 
thousands of American Royalists who had returned to 
England and were starving, or to establish Australia as 
a new colony for the reception of transported felons. In 


1787 the King announced that Australia was to be used’ 


for convict settlement, and in May 1787 the first fleet 
sailed, arriving at Botany Bay on January 18, 1788. 


A different procedure was followed in dealing with 
prisoners transported to Australia than had previously 
been followed in transporting them to America. All the 
expense incurred was met by the government and the 
criminals transported did not become indentured servants 
but remained prisoners under the control of the govern- 
ment which assumed responsibility for their behavior 
and welfare. 


More conservative writers like Ives admit that the 


system of transportation had some value. He stated he 
believed transportation was to some extent, “the wisest 
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method of dealing with major criminals.”* O’Brien 
asserts, “It afforded an army of more than one hundred 
thousand persons a fresh start with real possibilities of 
rehabilitation.” 

No unbiased account of the history of transportation 
to Australia has been published. Authors who have dealt 
with this subject have dilated upon the primitive condi- 
tions which prevailed and the horrors which existed at 
Norfolk Island, Port Arthur and the other penal settle- 
ments. The murders resulting from the sadistic treat- 
ment accorded to prisoners have been stressed and there 
are even accounts of prisoners who escaped and later 
practised cannibalism. 

The first governor of the penal settlement was given 
“property in service’ for all felons under his super- 
vision. He inaugurated the plan of assigning prisoners 
to the free settlers and when this transfer became effec- 
tive, the settler or new custodian took over the “property 
in service” agreement. 

From the days of Henry VIII power to pardon felons 
could not be delegated to any individual without statu- 
tory authority. In 1790 a special enabling act gave to 
the governors of the penal settlements power to remit 
sentences of transported prisoners. The first governor 
of Australia received instructions from the government 
regarding the emancipation and discharge from servi- 
tude of prisoners whose conduct and work records indi- 
cated they were worthy to receive a grant of land. At 
first these prisoners received an absolyte pardon but later 
a new form of conditional pardon was instituted which 
became known as “ticket of leave.” 

This ticket of leave was merely a declaration signed 
by the governor or his secretary, dispensing a convict 


1George Ives A History of Penal Methods Stokes New York, 1936, p. 146 


2Eric M. O’Brien The Foundation of Australia Sheed and Ward New York, 
1936, p. 328 
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from attendance at government work and enabling him, 
on condition of supporting himself, to seek employment 
within a specified district. No provision was made for 
his supervision by the government, the ticket merely 
stating: 


It is His Excellency, the Governor’s pleasure to dispense with 


the government work of . . . tried at . . . convicted of . . . and 
to permit ... to employ . . . (off government stores) in any 
lawful occupation within the district of . . . for his own ad- 


vantage during good behavior or until His Excellency’s further 
pleasure shall be made known. 


This type of permit also took its origin from the 
Statute of Artifices which provided that a servant, hav- 
ing lawfully terminated his employment, must be given 
a testimonial by his master. This testimonial gave the 
servant license to depart from the master and liberty to 
work elsewhere. No employer could legally accept any- 
one for service unless this testimonial or certificate of 
availability was produced. 

Until 1811 tickets of leave were freely granted to 
prisoners for good conduct, meritorious service, or for 
the purpose of marriage. In 1811 a policy was adopted 
requiring that prisoners serve specific periods of time 
before being eligible to receive tickets of leave. This 
procedure however was not strictly adhered to until 1821 
when a regular scale was formulated. Prisoners who 
had a sentence of seven years could obtain a ticket of 
leave after serving four years; those with sentences of 
fourteen years, after serving six years; and those with 
life sentences, after serving eight years. 

Great stress has been placed upon the experiments of 
Alexander Maconochie, who was assigned as governor 
of Norfolk Island in 1840. He devised new methods of 
treating prisoners but his experiments were limited to 
the prisoners confined in Norfolk and the success he 
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achieved can hardly be extended to the entire Australian 
system. 

Maconochie said that in Van Dieman’s land he had 
“witnessed the dreadful state of depravity’ to which the 
men in the public gangs had sunk, and the idea occurred 
to him that these conditions arose from the state of 
slavery to which the prisoners had been reduced. He 
originated the expedient of granting marks as a form 
of wages by which the state of slavery might be obviated 
and whereby the act of punishment would not be elim- 
inated. He brought his proposed plan to the attention 
of the House of Commons in 1837, three years prior to 
his appointment as governor of Norfolk. 

He proposed that the duration of the sentence be 
measured by labor and good conduct within a minimum 
of time; that the labor thus required be represented by 
marks proportional to the original sentence, the prisoner 
to earn these marks in penal servitude before discharge. 
Marks were to be credited day by day to the convict, ac- 
cording to the amount of work accomplished. Macono- 
chie however remained at Norfolk Island for a period 
of only four years, and while his ideas were progressive 
and his experiments successful, his term of office was so 
limited that his achievements did not have any revolu- 
tionary effect on the system of transportation. 

With the increase of free settlers, Australian colonists 
began to protest the government’s use of the land for 
what they termed “a dumping ground for criminals.” 
Although there were other reasons, the contributing fac- 
tor in the decision of the government to terminate trans- 
portation to Australia, was the threat of the colonists 
to revolt. 

Prior to the decision to terminate transportation, some 
effort had been made to alleviate some of the caustic 
1Mary Carpenter Our Convicts Longmans London, 1864, Chapters 3, 4, 5 
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criticism of the system by careful selection of the prison- 
ers to be transported to Australia. The proposal was 
made that prisoners would first have to undergo a period 
of training and discipline in penal servitude in England, 
before transportation was affected. It was planned that 
this training would cover a period of eighteen months. 
However, the experiment of selection was a failure but 
it did mark the beginning of the utilization of trained 
and experienced individuals who were made responsible 
for the selection of the prisoners who had profited by 
the training program. Three prison commissioners were 
appointed to accomplish the selection. —The membership 
of this group may have established the precedent fol- 
lowed by American prison reformers in creating boards 


of parole consisting of three members. The final ter-. 


mination of transportation to Australia did not occur 
until 1867, although opposition to the plan had been 
expressed as early as 1812. 


England’s Experience With Ticket of Leave 


In America as early as 1817 provisions had been made 
for the reduction of sentences by allowance for satisfac- 
tory work and conduct. The English Penal Servitude 
Act of 1853, governing prisoners convicted in England 
and Ireland, substituted imprisonment for transporta- 
tion. By this act prisoners who received sentences of 
fourteen years or less were committed to prison, but the 
judge was granted permissive power to order the trans- 
portation or imprisonment of individuals who had re- 
ceived terms of more than fourteen years. This law also 
specified the length of time prisoners were required to 
serve before becoming eligible for conditional release on 
ticket of leave. 


Those who had sentences exceeding seven yezrs but 
lLaws of Victoria Laws of 1853 Chapter 99 
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not more than ten years, became eligible for ticket of 
leave after they had served four years and not more 
than six years. Prisoners who had sentences of more 
than ten years but less than fifteen, were required to 
serve at least six but not more than eight years, and 
those with sentences of fifteen years or more were re- 
quired to serve not less than six nor more than ten years. 
America did not develop the use of the indeterminate 
sentence until nearly a quarter of a century after the 
enactment of the English Act in 1853. 

The Act of 1853 related to conditional release and 
gave legal status to the system of ticket of leave. It 
provided: 


It shall be lawful for Her Majesty by an order in writing 
under the hand and seal of one of Her Majesty’s principal 
secretaries of State, to grant to any convict now under sentence 
of transportation, or who may hereafter be sentenced to trans- 
portation, or to any punishment substituted for transportation, 
by this act, a license to be at large in the United Kingdom and 
the Channel Islands, or in such part thereof respectively as in 
such license shall be expressed, during such portions of his or 
her term of transportation or imprisonment, and upon such 
conditions in all respects as to Her Majesty shall deem fit; 
and that it shall be lawful for Her Majesty to revoke or alter 
such license by a like order at Her Majesty’s pleasure. 

So long as such license shall continue in force and unrevoked, 
such convict shall not be liable to be imprisoned or transported 
by reason of his or her sentence, but shall be allowed to go and 
remain at large according to the terms of such license. 

Provided always, that if it shall please Her Majesty to 
revoke any such license as aforesaid, it shall be lawful for one 
of Her Majesty’s principal secretaries of State, by warrant 
under his hand and seal, to signify to anyone of the Police 
Magistrates of the Metropolis that such license has been re- 
voked, and to require such Magistrate to issue his warrant 
under his hand and seal for the apprehension of the convict to 
whom such license was granted, and such Magistrate shall 
issue his warrant accordingly, and such warrant shall and may 
be executed by the constable to whom the same shall be de- 
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livered, for that purpose in any part of the United Kingdom 
or in the Isles of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney or Sark, and 
shall have the same force and effect in all the said places as if 
the same had been originally issued or subsequently endorsed 
by a Justice of the Peace or Magistrate or other lawful author- 
ity having jurisdiction in the place where the same shall be 
executed, and such convict, when’ apprehended under such 
warrant, shall be brought, as soon as he conveniently may be, 
before the Magistrate by whom the said warrant shall have 
been issued or some other Magistrate of the same Court, and 
such Magistrate shall thereupon make out his warrant under 
his hand and seal, for the recommitment of such convict to the 
prison or place of confinement from which he was released by 
virtue of the said license, and such convict shall be so recom- 
mitted accordingly, and shall thereupon be remitted to his or 
her original sentence, and shall undergo the residue thereof as 
if no such license had been granted. 


The following conditions were endorsed on the license 


of every convict liberated on a ticket of leave in Eng- 


land: 


th 


1) The power of revoking or altering the license of a convict 
will most certainly be exercised in the case of misconduct. 


2) If, therefore, he wishes to retain the privilege which by his 
good behavior under penal discipline, he has obtained, he 
must prove by his subsequent conduct that he is really 
worthy of Her Majesty’s clemency. 


3) To produce a forfeiture of the license, it is by no means 
necessary that the holder should be convicted of any new 
offense, if he associates with notoriously bad characters, 
leads an idle or dissolute life, or has no visible means of 
obtaining an honest livelihood, etc., it will be assumed 
that he is about to relapse into crime, and he will be at 
once apprehended and recommitted to prison under his 
original sentence. 


The British public accepted that, in compliance with 
e provisions of the law, the programs followed in the 


prisons would be reformative and that prisoners selected 
for release on ticket of leave presented definite proof of 
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having profited by the training, and therefore their con- 
ditional release would not be incompatible with the wel- 
fare of society. 

A report compiled by four visiting justices of the West 
Riding Prison in Wakefield, graphically described the 
workings of the English prison system’: 


The semblance indeed of the principle laid down by Lord 
Grey that “upon the daily record of the conduct should depend 
his final release” has been retained. A record is kept of the 
conduct of the convict. Upon his conduct during the period 
of separate confinement depends his classification on Public 
Works; and upon that classification depends his enjoyment of 
more or less of certain indulgences, such as gratuities, com- 
munication with his friends, beer, puddings, tea, etc. 
But so far as his conduct and. industry from being made to 
have a certain and obvious effect in determining that period 
of his release, that, after the best inquiry we have been able 
to make, we cannot find that the daily conduct and especially 
the industry has an effect at all in determining that period. 
We cannot find that the release of the convict is ever de- 
ferred beyond the earliest date on which it can be granted 
except in the case of positively bad conduct and then, except 
perhaps recently, only for short periods. This is a wholly 
different thing acting upon the convict’s mind in a wholly dif- 
ferent way from that pointed out by Lord Grey. It is an 
entire abondonment of that which he pointed out as having 
“contributed more than anything else to the gratifying reform 
which had taken place,” viz., the looking to hope as the prin- 
cipal means of exercising influence on the number of convicts. 
The remission of sentence ceases to be an object of hope as 
soon as it comes to be regarded as a matter of certainty and 
of right and offers no motive for industry and active exertion ; 
to do well when it is to be obtained by mere passive abstinence 
from gross breach of prison rules. .. . 
The plan seems to be instead of affording to the convicts 
a motive to active good conduct by making the hope of re- 
mission dependent on such conduct, to propitiate and keep them 
from violent outbreaks by allowing them the possession of cer- 
tain indulgences, e.g., by a diet so excessive that we were 
assured by prisoners who passed through the Public Works 
1Mary Carpenter Our Convicts Longmans London, 1864, pp. 164-166 
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Prison—whose evidence on this point may be less objectionable, 
as against their own interests, that some, if it cannot be eaten, 
is destroyed, lest it should be diminished. The usual effect of 
a policy which seeks to bribe off an enemy, is found in the 
repeated outbreaks which have occurred in these prisons so 
frequently and of which the accounts which are allowed to 
ooze out, are so imperfect that it is difficult to keep pace with 
them or to ascertain the real facts regarding them. 

It is clear, however, that though the convicts are but im- 
perfectly governed by fear and scarcely at all by hope, both 
these motives are strongly brought to bear upon the wardens. 
Hope—that certain gratuities due to the wardens, are made 
to depend on the conduct of the convicts as reported by them; 
which explains in some degree the “very good” prison charac- 
ter borne by most of the latter. Fear—of the murderous as- 
saults which these men have the will and as the results show, 
the power to commit on any warden who renders himself ob- 
noxious to them. 

Under such a system the inducements to the wardens to be 
liberal with good reports and sparing with bad are so strong 
that we cannot wonder when we are informed that the number 
of convicts who fail to obtain remission of their sentences on or 
soon after the earliest possible day is very small. 


Long before the termination of transportation it had 
been recognized that the experiment followed in Australia 
of releasing prisoners on ticket of leave without further 
supervision was a serious mistake. However, this knowl- 
edge did not prevent a repetition of the procedure. The 
public had assumed that the Home Office planned to en- 
force the conditions imposed upon prisoners released on 
ticket of leave, but it was discovered later that the Home 
Office had no such plan and in fact was distinterested. 

More than five thousand prisoners were granted tickets 
of leave during the first two years after the enactment 
of the Servitude Act of 1853. The outbreak of serious 
crimes which occurred within the next three years was 
attributed to the lack of supervision accorded the re- 
leased prisoners. A campaign of criticism was carried on 
and ticket of leave men were blamed for most of the 
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crimes committed. The public became convinced that the 
ticket of leave system was not only a menace to publi¢ 
safety but was an absolute failure. 
- The public was vociferous in its demands for action 
to correct the misuse of tickets of leave. A select com- 
mittee was appointed to hold hearings and at one of the 
meetings a representative of the Home Office testified 
that no efforts had been made to develop any plan for 
the supervision of ticket of leave men after release. The 
Home Office had merely accepted that ticket of leave 
men were prisoners who had completed their sentences. 
The head of the London police admitted that he had 
also misinterpreted the provisions of the Act of 1853 
and had in fact issued orders to the police that they were 
not to interfere with ticket of leave men. 
Representatives of other law enforcing agencies as- 
serted that it was not possible to identify ticket of leave 
men because no report on the convicts was furnished 
them by the officials granting the ticket and they learned 
that ticket of leave men had destroyed their licences to 
be at large as a means of avoiding apprehension and iden- 
tification. The only result of these hearings was the 
adoption of a resolution by. the Select Committee: 


1) That the system of license to be at large, or ticket of 
leave, has been in operation too short a time to enable the 
committee to form a clear and decided opinion either as 
to the effect which it had already produced or to its prob- 
able ultimate workings. 


2) That the system appears to be founded upon a principle, 
wise and just in itself, viz., that of enabling a convict to 
obtain by continued good conduct, while undergoing pun- 
ishment, the remission of a portion of his sentence, upon the 
expressed condition, however, that in case of subsequent 
misconduct, he should serve the residue of the original term 
specified in the original sentence. 


3) That to render this system of ticket of leave, adopted both 
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for the reformation of offenders and the interest of the 
public, the conditions endorsed on the ticket of leave ought 
to be enforced more strongly than appears to have been 
hitherto the case. 


4) That every convict on his release with a ticket of leave 


ought to be reported to the police of the town or district to 
which he is sent. 


A series of prison riots occurred in the English prisons 
in 1862. Coupled with another serious crime wave, this 
again focused attention on the administration of prisons 
and the ticket of leave system. The public again de- 
manded that effective measures be taken to change the 
administration of prisons and correct the weaknesses of 
the ticket of leave system. Although the intent of the 
Act of 1853 had been to make prisons reformative in 
character, this objective had not been achieved. No real 
labor was performed in the prisons, discipline was lax, 
and the prison officials, apprehensive of the dangerous 
convicts, freely granted credit for good conduct to make 
prisoners eligible for release at the earliest possible date. 

The House of Commons was petitioned to bring the 
situation to the attention of the Queen who appointed 
a Royal Commission. At the public hearings held by the 
Commission, it was discovered that during. the seven 
years which had elapsed since 1856, when the Select 
Committee had adopted its resolution, no system had 
been put into operation to supervise prisoners after their 
release. The fact that no understanding or cooperative 
agreement existed between the Home Office and the law 
enforcing agencies was also brought out. The head of 
the London police openly admitted that until a few min- 
utes prior to his appearance before the Royal Commis- 
sion, he had never seen a ticket of leave and had no 
knowledge of the conditions endorsed thereon. 
Individuals who favored supervision by the police and 
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those opposed to it appeared before the Commission. 
Ticket of leave men testified that they objected to re- 
porting to the police because the latter were considered 
their ‘“‘special enemies who dogged them and informed 
their employers of their criminal status.” These crim- 
inals stated they would be forced to steal or starve if 
supervised by the police, as no employer would hire them 
if aware of their criminal record. The police testified 
that if a ticket of leave man were required to report to 
the police in each community he visited, the need for 
watching would cease. They urged that the system of 
irregular supervision be abolished and that some uniform 
procedure with prescribed rules and regulations be estab- 
lished. 

The Royal Commission in its report stressed the un- 
reformative programs in operation in the prisons which 
rendered the prisoners unprepared for freedom. They 
also expressed the opinion that a large proportion of the 
prisoners released on ticket of leave had given no re- 
liable proof of their reformation prior to release. The 
Commission strongly urged that England adopt the sys- 
tem followed in the prisons of Ireland. As a result of 
the report of the Royal Commission, the services of the 
police were used for supervision and later a number of 
Prisoners Aid Societies, supported partly by the govern- 
ment, were established. These agencies followed the 
methods of supervising prisoners which had proven effec- 
tive in Ireland. 


The Irish System of Ticket of Leave 


Sir William Crofton became head of the Irish prison 
system in 1854, one year after the enactment of the 
Servitude Act. He accepted the idea that the intent ot 
the law was to make penal institutions something more 
than places of safe keeping, and that the programs in 
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the prisons should be designed toward reformation and 
tickets of leave granted only to prisoners who gave vis- 
ible evidence of definite achievement and change of at- 
titude. 

The Irish convict system under Crofton’s administra- 
tion became famous for its three stages of penal servi- 
tude, particularly the second stage where classification 
was governed by marks obtained for good conduct and 
achievement in education and industry. So-called ‘‘inde- 
terminate prisons’ were also utilized, where conditions 
were made as nearly normal as possible and no more 
restraint was exercised over the inmates than was neces- 
sary to maintain order. 

The administrators of the Irish system maintained 
that its success was due to the cooperation extended by 
the convict toward his own amendment, and his convic- 
tion sooner or later that the system, however penal in 
its character, was designed for his benefit and that strin- 
gent regulations imposed for his supervision after release 
rendered a vocation of crime unprofitable and hazardous 
to follow. 

The form of ticket of leave issued in Ireland was 
slightly different than the one used in England. Known 
as Form E, it read: 

Number of Convict’s Book . . . 

Order of license to be a convict made under Statute 27 and 28 

Victoria, Chapter 47, Dublin Castle. . . dayof...18... 

Her Majesty is graciously pleased to grant to. . . of . . 

who was convicted of burglary, first degree, at . . . the . 

day. ..18. . . for the County of . . . and was thereupon 

sentenced to be kept in penal servitude for the term of . . . 

and is now confined in the . . . Convict Prison, Her Roya 

license to be at large from the day of his liberation under this 
order, during the remaining portion of said time of penal ser- 
vitude, unless the said . . . shall before the expiration of the 


said time be convicted of some indictable offense within the 
United Kingdom, in which case such license will be imme- 
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diately forfeited by law, or unless it shall please Her Majesty 
sooner, to revoke ro alter such license. This license is given 
subject to the conditions endorsed upon the same. Upon the 
breach of any of which it will be liable to be revoked, whether 
such breach is followed by conviction or not, and her Majesty 
hereby orders that the said . . . be set at liberty within thirty 
days from the date of this order. 


The ticket of leave was signed by the Chief Secretary 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and imposed the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


1) The holder shall preserve this license and produce it when 
called upon to do so by a magistrate or police officer. 


2) He shall abstain from any violation of the law. 


3) He shall not habitually associate with notoriously bad 
characters, such as reported thieves and prostitutes. 


4) He shall not lead an idle and dissolute life, without means 
of obtaining an honest livelihood. 
If the license is forfeited or revoked in consequent of a 
conviction of any felony, he will be liable to undergo a 
term of penal servitude equal to that portion of his term 
of . . . years, which remains unexpired when his license 
was granted, viz., the term of . . . years . . . months. 


Each ticket of leave man was further instructed as 
follows: 


Each convict coming to reside in Dublin City or in the 
County of Dublin will, within three days after his arrival, re- 
port himself at the Police Office, Exchange Court, Dublin, 
where he will receive instructions as to his further reporting 
himself. 

Each convict, residing in the provinces, will report himself 
to the constabulary station of his locality within three days 
after his arrival and subsequently on the first of each month. 

A convict must not change his locality without notifying the 
change to the locality to which he is about to proceed, 

Any infringement of these rules by the convict will cause 
to be assumed that he is leading an idle, irregular life and 
thereby entail a revocation of his license. 
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A description of the convicted man granted a ticket of 
leave was fully outlined on the back of the form. _ 

Ticket of leave men residing in rural districts were 
supervised entirely by the police, but those residing in 
Dublin were supervised by a civilian employee who had 
the title of Inspector of Released Prisoners. He worked 
cooperatively with the police but it was his responsibility 
to secure employment for ticket of leave men. He re- 
quired them to report at stated intervals and visited 
their homes every two weeks and also verified their em- 
ployment. The problem of hounding by the police, which 
had been stressed at the hearings before the Select Com- 
mittee and the Royal Commission in London, did not 
arise in Ireland. It was accepted that conditionally re- 
leased prisoners would inform their employers of their 
criminal record and if they failed to do so, the head of 
the police was responsible for this action. Many of the 
problems now being discussed by present day parole 
executives were confronted by the administrators of the 
Irish system and they adopted their policies to meet the 
needs. Contrary to the experience in England, the Irish 
system of ticket of leave had the confidence and support 
of both the public and the convicted criminal. 

In England and Ireland after 1864 Prisoners Aid So- 
cieties were established, the government contributing a 
share of funds equal to the sum raised by the society for 
its work. These societies employed agents who devoted 
their full time to the supervision of released prisoners 
and whose duties were outlined as follows: 


1) To visit the local prisoners weekly or oftener, if ordered 
by the Honorable Secretary and to take his instructions as 
to dealing with the cases selected for aid. 


2) To visit local employers of labor taking every opportunity 
of seeing and becoming personally acquainted with foremen 
and other officials explaining to them the objectives of the 
Society and endeavoring to secure their cooperation. 
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3) To see the prisoner at the jail and accompany him to the 
railway station when needed, and to provide board and 
lodging for him for a limited time. 


4) To visit constantly all persons under the care of the So- 
ciety as long as they were unemployed and after employ- 
ment is found. 


5) To enter daily in a journal all parties seen and places visited 
and to submit the journal to the Committee at the monthly 
meeting. 


6) To expend, under the direction of the Honorable Secretary, 
the money of all ticket of leave men under his supervision 
and to lose no opportunity of procuring suitable employ- 
ment for them. 


It was accepted that the period immediately following 


release was the most critical time for men granted tickets 
of leave. One of the heads of a Prisoners Aid Society 
recorded his philosophy toward supervision as follows: 


For myself, I have no blind confidence in prison-effected 
reformation and I should like to keep a watch for a long time 
on those who have gone wrong. I believe that such a watch is 
a more wholesome kind of punishment, as well as being far 
cheaper than imprisonment. I am aware that some tender- 
hearted gentlemen will talk of the hardships of suspecting a 
man who has indeed stolen but has since expiated his offense, 
as it was once absurdly called. 

I have had much to do with criminals and I know well that 
there is scarcely any time when a man requires a friendly 
watch as much as when he is first turned out of prison. Of 
all means of punishment or prevention, I consider surveillance 
is the most valuable. As a punishment it is so slight that it 
may be continued for a long period. 

. . . No judge can tell how much each prisoner will suffer 
in the time allotted to him. . . . Surveillance has the peculiar 
quality that it adapts itself to the requirements of all. It 
must, however, be always provided that the surveillance shall 
be friendly as well as strict; that it shall be vigilant for the 
interest of the former offender and by no means exclusively 
for his relapses or failure. 
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By 1865 the Crofton system had been widely publi- 
cized in America, and prison reformers who were critical 
of the conditions existing in our prisons suggested the 
adoption of new methods based on the Crofton plan. 
Although there were some critics of the Irish system, 
little attention was given to their opposition and Ameri- 
can reformers continuously enunciated the need for new 
types of prison programs to provide for the grading of 
criminals according to the degree of their reformation, 
and the use of the mark system as a check on their prog- 
ress and restraint against disorder. 

Propagandists for the Crofton system, however, did 
not believe in the adoption of the ticket of leave and 
specifically stated that “‘no ticket of leave system will 
ever be made acceptable and proper in the United 
States.”* Their attitude was apparently based on the 
conception that it would be un-American to place any 
individual under police supervision, and they did not be- 
lieve that any form of supervision would be effective. 
A letter written by Crofton in 1874 in reply to‘an in- 
quiry sent him by the Secretary of the New York Prison 
Association may have been responsible for a change in 
their viewpoint. In his communication Crofton stressed 
that the police of Ireland were permitted to delegate 
competent individuals in the community to act as cus- 
todians for ticket of leave men. He suggested that Amer- 
ica follow the practice of having prisoners about to be 
released name a “next friend’ to whom they would be 
willing to make their reports, a person “likely to befriend 
them and then to arrange with competent persons for 
supervision of a friendly character to the well doer, but 
at the same time of a nature which will restrain the evil 
disposed by compelling them to observe the conditions 
upon which they have been liberated.” 


lLetter from Secretary of New York Prison Association, 1874 
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Elmira Reformatory 


At the time the propaganda was being carried on for 
the adoption of the Crofton plan, the Elmira Reforma- 
tory in New York was being constructed. Because of the 
widespread interest in prison programs, it would logically 
be assumed that before the new institution was opened, 
a suitable plan or organization would have been de- 
veloped and necessary legislation enacted or at least sug- 
gested by the board of managers of the state govern- 
ment. Elmira Reformatory was formally opened in July 
1876 and had been operating for almost a year before 
its first superintendent, Z. R. Brockway,’ drafted a meas- 
ure establishing a definite policy.’ 

Prior to his appointment to Elmira Reformatory, Mr. 
Brockway had been head of the House of Correction in 
Detroit and while there, had drafted an indetermine 
sentence law. His proposed measure outlined the follow- 
ing special features for the Elmira system: 1) an inde- 
terminate or indefinite sentence, the length of time served 
to be dependent upon the behavior and capacity of the 
prisoners, within statutory limitations; 2) the status and 
privileges accorded to the prisoner, as in the Crofton 
plan, were to be determined by his behavior and progress; 
3) education was to be compulsory; 4) Provision was 
made for the release on parole of carefully selected 
prisoners. 

Although no novel idea was included in the organiza- 
tion and administrative plan for Elmira, in its operation 
the system combined principles the validity of which had 
been recognized separately. 

The acceptance of the indeterminate sentence is so 
general today that it is difficult to comprehend why it 


1Zebulon R. Brockway Fifty Years of Prison Service New York Charities 
Publishing Committee New York, 1912 


2Laws of 1877 Chapter 173 
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should have become a serious controversial issue. The 
movement to substitute the indeterminate or reformative 
sentence for the fixed or definite term, began in England 
early in the nineteenth century. 

As early as 1839 George Combe,’ a Scotch philoso- 
pher, visited America to lecture and it was he who sug- 
gested the idea of a sentencing board, the indeterminate 
sentence, parole, and what later became the basis for the 
system under which modern boards of parole function. 
In one of his lectures he said: 


If the principles which I advocate shall ever be adopted, the 
sentence of the criminal judge, on conviction of a crime, would 
simply be one of finding the individual has committed a certain 
offense and is not fit to live in society, and therefore granting 
warrant for his transmission to a penitentiary to be there con- 
fined, instructed, and employed until liberated in due course 
of law. 

The process of liberation would then become one of the 
greatest importance. There should be official inspectors of 
penitentiaries, invested with some of the powers of a court, 
sitting at regular intervals and proceeding according to fixed 
rules. They should be authorized to receive application for 
liberation at all their sessions, and to grant the prayer of them 
on being satisfied that such a thorough change had been effected 
in the mental condition of the prisoner that he might safely be 
permitted to resume his place in society. 

Until this conviction was produced upon examination of 
his disposition, of his attainment, in knowledge of his acquired 
skills or some useful employment, of habits of industry, and, 
in short, of his general qualifications to provide for his own 
support, to restrain his criminal propensities from committing 
abuses and to act the part of a useful citizen, he should be 
retained as an inmate of a penitentiary. 


The vital principle of the indeterminate sentence was 
that no prisoner would be paroled until he was fit for 
freedom. Those who campaigned for the adoption of 
the indeterminate sentence recognized that in itself it 


1George Combe Notes on the United States Carey and Hart Philadelphia, 
1841, Vol. 2 
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had no mystic power but that its real strength was in 
the reformatory agencies—labor, education, and religion. 
It was also recognized that the indeterminate sentence 
placed in the hands of competent prison officials a tool 
which could be effectively used. 

The main opposition to the enactment of indeterminate 
sentence laws came from the judges who were unwilling 
to relinquish their traditional privilege of fixing the time 
prisoners must serve. Despite their opposition however, 
the law was enacted and provisions were also made for 
the parole of prisoners. At the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, twenty-six states had adopted these meas- 
ures. 

Parole originated at the Elmira Reformatory and 
hence the procedures as they were initiated may have 
some historical interest. Before being considered for 
parole each inmate was required to maintain a good 
record of conduct for a period of twelve months. He 
was expected to have gained the confidence of the super- 
intendent and the managers, and before being released 
he was required to present suitable plans for permanent 
employment. When his release had been approved he 
was given a new suit of clothing and sufficient funds to 
reach his destination and to pay his immediate expenses. 
The superintendent then interviewed him on the day of 
his release and instructed him to proceed to his employ- 
ment and remain there, if practicable for at least six 
months. He was required to report to a guardian on 
his arrival and to write directly to the superintendent 
notifying him that he had done so. 

One of the conditions of his parole was that he must 
report on the first of every month to his guardian and 
report his situation and conduct. The guardian’s report 
and certification by the parolee’s employer as to his 
wages, were transmitted to the superintendent of Elmira. 
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A record was kept of all paroled men who were required 
to report for a minimum period of six months. It was the 
belief that a longer period under supervision would be 
discouraging to the averaged paroled man. 

According to the philosophy of the reformatory ofh- 
cials' it was considered preferable to have the paroled 
prisoner return to the place from which he was com- 
mitted or the place of his usual habitation, on the basis 
that “recuperation from a damaged reputation and re- 
covery of public confidence are easiest in the community 
where the misconduct occurred.” The employer and the 
parole supervisor were “always made fully acquainted 
with all the facts, this for the sake of honesty, safety, 
and for the salutary mutuality of the confidential rela- 
tions involved.” Paroled prisoners were not permitted 
to conceal or deny their history. Monthly reports cer- 
tified by the employer and supervisor were -required. 
The officials considered the chief of the local police, ‘“‘not 
the average policeman in the great cities, nor indeed a 
religious or philanthropical organization or private in- 
dividual,” the most satisfactory individual to supervise 
paroled prisoners. 

American prison reformers were aware of the con- 
ditions under which prisoners conditionally released from 
institutions in England and Ireland were granted their 
liberation. Although for the most part the same restric- 
tions were enforced, certain new procedures were de- 
veloped in the supervison of released prisoners in this 
country. One of the first institutions for juvenile delin- 
quents was established in New York State in 1820.? 
An Indenturing Committee of three members was ap- 
pointed and they adopted the policy of requiring written 
reports from the sponsors and the children who were 


released from the institution. 


1Annual Reports, Elmira Reformatory 1878-1885 
2Annual Reports, House of Refuge 1820-1848 
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Early in the history of prisons in the United States, 
public interest and one of the major considerations of 
the penologists was centered in the problems presented 
by discharged prsioners. Prisoners Aid Societies’ were 
established early in the nineteenth century to give needed 
relief to prisoners discharged from the institutions and to 
aid them in securing employment. Each prisoner who 
was given such assistance was required to submit written 
reports to the Society covering his progress, behavior, 
earnings and savings. This policy of requiring written 
reports from prisoners was later adopted by the officials 
of the Elmira Reformatory. 

With the great stress placed upon reformation and 
the knowledge of England’s experience with ticket of 
leave men, it should have been obvious that if the new 
system was to be given a fair trial, prison programs 
would have to be revolutionized. Ignoring this impor- 
tant factor in the treatment of criminals, state after state 
proceeded to enact indeterminate sentence and parole 
laws and the abuse of the system began. 

No thought was given to the training of prisoners 
toward their future adjustment in the community, and 
both prison administrators and inmates soon accepted 
the idea that reformed or unreformed, allowance of time 
for good behavior was automatic and release at the 
earliest possible date was a right rather than a privilege. 
After release, supervision was either non-existent or to- 
tally inadequate if it was required. The result was a 
duplication of the English experience. Every charge that 
had been made against the operation of the early English 
system of ticket of leave was leveled against the admin- 
istration of parole in the United States. 

It has been only within the past two decades that 
drastic action has been taken by a number of states to 

1Annual Reports, New York Prison Association 1869-1880 
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render prison reform and parole effective parts of the 
state system of correctional care. It is now recognized 
that parole can be an effective method of community pro- 
tection and at the same time offer constructive aid to 
released prisoners. To achieve these objectives, how- 
ever, the system must be adequately financed, non-politi- 


cal in operation, and supported by public trust and con- 
fidence. 
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The Democracy of Probation and Parole 


WALTER C. RECKLESS 


School of Social Administration, Ohio State University 


EMOCRACY is many things to many people. It is 

a form of government, a set of industrial rela- 
tions, a family system. It can be a race relations system. 
It is finding its way into the classroom. Osborne tried 
to put it into correctional institutions and many sem- 
blances of it are there today. 

But there are three phases of democracy which are 
not only important features of a democratic system but 
are also important characteristics of probation and 
parole. These features may be listed as opportunity for 
the individual, control by the people, and participation 
and sharing of responsibility. 

Both probation and parole represent an opportunity, 
which is accorded the defendant or the prisoner to prove 
that he can lead a law abiding existence outside the cor- 
rectional institution. The defendant’s sentence is sus- 
pended and the prisoner’s time is reduced on condition 
of supervised good behavior. Probation and parole con- 
stitute a democratic faith which the people have in the 
ability of the average offender to come to grips with 
himself. It is interesting to note that probation and 
parole have reached their highest state of development 
in the United States, where faith runs high in the ability 
of less fortunate persons to improve themselves. 

In the United States both probation and parole are 
controlled by legislation. While this was not so at the 
inception of each, legislation soon legalized the early 
practices and extended them. According to law today 
probation and parole are not merely opportunities, but 
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in addition are rights granted to offenders, if they can 
qualify for such rights. Legislation, extending or chang- 
ing the system of probation and parole, is under the 
final surveillance and control of public opinion. The 
people’s representatives pass the legislation. Constituted 
and elected officials administer the probation and parole 
system. 

Legislation has defined the terms and conditions of 
probation and parole, as well as set forth the machinery 
for handling probationers and parolees. The various 
states and jurisdictions differ somewhat in provisions but 
frequently the serious cases are excluded from blessings. 
The. judges who grant probations and the boards who 
grant paroles are presumably guided, although not al- 
ways, by the merits of the individual case and the pos- 
sible threat to public security of such release. Experience 
has shown that it is best for legislation to broaden its 
definitions of eligibility, terms, and conditions, so as to 
allow for handling of cases on the basis of merit. It is 
clear to many probation and parole authorities that all 
second-time offenders or all night-time burglars of an 
inhabited dwelling or all armed robbers are not uniform 
probation and parole material. The legal category of 
the number of previous offenses or the type of offense 
does not necessarily mean a good probation or parole 
risk or a poor risk. Cases must be judged from factors 
in the life history and personality of the individual of- 
fender. 

When legislation eliminates unnecessary restrictions 
and exclusions, greater reliance is placed on the discern- 
ment of judges and boards who conduct the probation 
and parole hearings. And for the guidance of these 
authorities it becomes all the more necessary to place 
in their hands an adequate presentence and preparole 
investigation report. It is from the details of the back- 
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ground and personality of the individual offender that 
the judges and board members can tell what sort of 
human material they have before them and what sort 
of risk to society the offender is at present. 

Likewise it is now thought best for legislation to de- 
fine in broadest terms the period and conditions of pro- 
bation and parole. The period of supervision should be 
elastic rather than definite in order to meet the needs of 
individual cases. Some cases show quicker readiness for 
release from supervision than other cases. Holding them 
on supervision, even though it be nominal in order to 
comply with statutory requirements, beyond a period 
when they are ready for release, is bad medicine indeed. 
Relationships and results deteriorate under supervision 
which is prolonged. 

Legislation already operates pretty well for revoca- 
tion proceedings. The main point is to get probation and 
parole officers to use discretion in citing cases for viola- 
tion. Judges and board members have ample discretion 
under the law to continue or terminate probation and 
parole. 

Besides setting forth the terms and conditions of pro- 
bation and parole, legislation provides for the opera- 
tional machinery. In general, judges of various courts 
hearing criminal cases are empowered to grant and re- 
voke probation, while local jurisdictions are permitted to 
establish probation service. Legislation also defines who 
is the paroling authority in the state and provides super- 
visory service for parolees. 


Statewide Service 


Some way and somehow, it became customary for pro- 
bation service to be provided by the local jurisdiction 
and parole service to be provided by the state. But very 
few local jurisdictions have been able to establish pro- 
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bation service in their courts for criminal cases. Judges 
who use probation as a form of disposition without an 
established probation service resort to placing cases under 
the supervision of the sheriff, the bailiff, the clerk of 
court, etc., which at best can only represent a check-in 
service and not a field service. Most counties in the 
United States are too small and too poor to pay for a 
full-time probation officer or a staff of probation officers. 
Consequently, if local jurisdictions are going to have the 
benefit of probation service, the state must provide for 
such service in counties which do not have an already- 
established service. 

Many states have revised or are attempting to revise 
their probation machinery in order for the state govern- 
ment to provide probation service in uncovered jurisdic- 
tions. Where this is done, the probation service is usually 
integrated wholly or in part with the parole service, so 
that the state officer may do both parole and probation 
work. 

According to information on file with the National 
Probation Association as of October, 1944, there are 
eleven states in the United States which have completely 
combined parole and probation services. That is, no 
local adult probation officers exist. These are the states 
of Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington 
and Wyoming. In five states parole and probation ser- 
vice are partially combined. That is, local probation 
officers exist in some jurisdictions. These states are 
Florida, Minnesota, Missouri, West Virginia and Wis- 
consin. There are nine states in which the parole and 
probation service is combined by law, but in which the 
probation work is undeveloped, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, 
Iowa, Maryland, Montana, North Dakota, Pennsylvania 
and Tennessee. 
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It is now recognized that the integrated state system, 
combining parole and probation, has certain very defi- 
nite advantages. The service which has the offender on 
probation will have him again if and when he is com- 
mitted as a violator and comes up for parole. The knowl- 
edge of him is available for later use and the same 
service and personnel which dealt with him as a proba- 
tioner deals with him as a parolee. There is continuity 
in coverage which helps the offender and aids in his 
eventual readjustment. The integrated system eliminates 
two competing services, which must make investigations, 
look for jobs and sponsors, and deal with law enforce- 
ment authorities and social agencies. This elimination of 
double-tracking means much to cooperative agencies and 
persons. The prediction is that the state supported inte- 
grated probation-parole service will grow. Judges are 
understanding too that none of their control over the 
granting and revocation of probations is lost. State-paid 
officers are merely placed at their disposal in the absence 
of local provision for probation service. 

Perhaps the most important characteristic of probation 
and parole is that they give the offender a chance to par- 
ticipate in a society of self-disciplined people, and the 
chance to share in the making and carrying out of plans 
for readjustment. In a democracy, individuals must be 
allowed to make the effort to help themselves and when 
they are being helped by agencies, they must be encour- 
aged to cooperate in handling themselves. 

The authority of probation and parole needs to be 
there. The power to revoke needs to be there. Certain ” 
broad terms and conditions need to be there. But the 
background authority for probation and parole operation 
does not have to suppress the individual’s efforts to help 
himself nor to reduce the efficacy of probation or parole 
officers’ case work. If authority can be held in the 
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background, to be used when necessary, it can be a real 
asset in the reconstruction of the lives of probationers 
and parolees. The probation or parole officer has a 
manipulable asset which the case worker of the voluntary 
agency does not have, namely, the legal right to take 
custody when the limits of security are reached or when 
the danger signals are out. 

The implication advanced by case workers of volun- 
tary agencies that probation and parole work cannot ap- 
proximate good case work because the client does not 
bring himself to the point of desiring and accepting help 
is spurious. There are offenders who wish to be helped 
through probation and parole service and who are co- 
operative in the formulation and execution of treatment 
plans. There are offenders who do not want help and 
supervision. They would rather do flat-time sentences 
and be free of controls. There are offenders who resist 
guidance and help because of their rugged individualism 
rather than their criminal sophistication. These offend- 
ers cannot be eliminated from coverage by probation and 
parole service, as certain classes of clients can be elim- 
inated at intake by the voluntary agency. Probation- 
parole service must be able to do something for the 
uncooperative and difficult cases. ‘The ordinary approved 
methods of eliciting cooperation are always indicated 
first. When these fail, a more authoritarian plan of su- 
pervision and handling must be instituted. 

The relationship between the probation worker and 
the probationer and the parole worker and the parolee 
is a democratic one at its best. It is one in which confi- 
dence can grow, and give and take can develop. In the 
less advanced office and field practice, probation-parole 
work tends to be a sort of detective’s function. When 
investigations are summarily made and supervision con- 
stitutes a check-up service to determine violations, then 
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probation and parole work is sleuthing. When probation- 
parole investigation and supervision attempt to get close 
to the person, to understand him, and to plan with him, 
then probation-parole work slants toward a democratic 
treatment process. 

Consequently it is not the law that makes a good pro- 
bation or parole system in practice. It is rather the rela- 
tionship between the officer and the probationer or pa- 
rolee. As this relationship approximates a democratic 
one, the chances of the offender’s profiting from the ex- 
perience are greatly enhanced. This is because he has 
had a share in the arrangements and plans and has been 
encouraged to use as much initiative and to take as much 
responsibility as his personality and circumstances permit. 


First Contact 


Probation-parole officers, who are mindful of good 
practices, are attaching much importance to the first 
contact with the probationer or parolee. It is at this 
time that the officer can define the relationship and make 
the proper interpretations of the situation. He can begin 
acting as a friendly counsellor and guide. He can begin 
to build up confidence. Problems can be approached in a 
friendly, blameless, unsleuthful manner. Plans can be 
talked over, man to man. 

Sometimes this first contact is the initial interview, 
preliminary to making the case study or the presentence 
investigation. Other times the first contact is the initial 
meeting of the parolee with the field officer: No matter 
at what point in the process the first contact comes, it is 
necessary to initiate the democratic relationship then and 
there. 

In the collection of data for the presentence or pre- 
parole investigation, the objective should be minimally 
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adequate background information and a maximum 
amount of insight into the personality and life history 
of the defendant or prisoner. For a man to reveal his 
attitudes and inner feelings, it is necessary that a demo- 
cratic relationship be established. He does not reveal 
himself if he is coerced. 

The probation-parole officer cannot sidestep the neces- 
sity for getting as close to the personalities of their cases 
as is possible by saying that it is a psychiatrist’s job to 
probe the inner life. It is certainly the psychiatrist’s job 
to probe the deeper levels of personality dynamics, espe- 
cially in difficult cases and in mental cases. But it is clearly 
the officer’s job to go as far into the attitudes of the pro- 
bationer and parolee as his training and skill will permit 
him to go. The friendly, understanding, confidential ap- 
proach by which the offender is made to feel that he is 
helping by revealing himself, is most desirable in inter- 
viewing. Officious methods frequently result in blocking 
and failure to get the person to open up. Competent 
probation-parole officers can handle personal revelations 
with finesse. 

Many correctional institutions as well as training 
schools for juveniles have personnel interested in plan- 
ning for the individual’s release. In the adult institutions 
there is sometimes an institutional parole officer who 
prepares the cases for release. He draws up the release 
plan and gets it verified by the field officer. Here is a 
treatment situation in which the officer can plan with the 
prospective parole rather than for him. Likewise when 
the judge turns the offender over to the probation officer 
for supervision the opportunity is there to make a pro- 
bation plan with the individual. Such planning, according 
to the democratic processes of case work, demands as 
much participation and initiative on the part of the pro- 
bationer or parolee as it is possible to stimulate. It is 
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realized, of course, that for reasons of security, more 
authoritarian tactics may have to be used on occasions 
and in certain cases. 

Treatment plans undergo continuous revision by the 
joint action of officer and probationer or parolee. The 
objective of treatment is to achieve maximum improve- 
ment in personality adjustment by guidance methods on 
the part of the worker, and by active cooperation of the 
probationer and parolee in his own reconstruction. 

The question arises as to what happens to the condi- 
tions which are legally imposed upon probationers and 
parolees in the democratic treatment process. The officer 
who practices the democratic way of guidance becomes 
skilled in discretion. He learns what to overlook and 
what not to overlook. A parolee could be returned for 
hearing if discovered to be frequenting saloons. But the 
field officer’s job is to interpret this behavior in the light 
of the man’s total history and his current situation. Fre- 
quenting of drinking places without squandering money 
or getting drunk, could represent a definite gain, since the 
parolee may have been a habitue of houses of prostitution 
and gambling dens. In another case such behavior could 
be a signal that danger is ahead and that serious relapse 
is taking place. The exercise of discretion based on ap. 
preciation of case progress, is the best way of imple- 
menting the authority vested in the worker and is the 
best way of converting authority into a democratic treat- 
ment asset. 


Directing the Worker 


Workers need some direction themselves. They can 
be helped by a case supervisor or a chief probation or 
parole officer. They can grow and so be upgraded by 
travel to conventions and by inservice training institutes. 
They can be granted educational leaves of absence to 
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attend a university or a school of social work. They can 
subscribe to and read the important journals in the cor- 
rection and social work field. 

Perhaps the surest way to insure personnel who are 
carriers of good probation-parole practices is to recruit 
career men into the sevice via definitely organized cur- 
ricula in the universities. Both the National Probation 
Association and the American Parole Association have 
gone on record as advocating at least four years of col- 
lege as the educational qualification for probation and 
parole work. The next step is to urge that replacements 
in the probation-parole service be drawn from college 
trained men who are registered in a curriculum of cor- 
rections which includes the proper philosophy and practice 
in the handling of offenders. The new recruits, with 
education but with no experience, could be provisionally 
appointed with the expectation that they receive perman- 
ent appointment after they have shown their fitness for 
the work. Since so much probation and parole work de- 
pends on the approach of the worker, it is very important 
to recruit career men who have had training in the best 
practices. 

There is one human equation and one social exigency 
which place certain limits on the democracy of probation 
and parole. But these are not serious limitations. Judges 
and parole board members must decide whether to place 
the defendant on probation and the prisoner on parole. 
Judges, being human after all, have ideas about certain 
kinds of offenders. Some offenders, in their eyes and in 
their judgment, do not merit probation. Others do. 
Parole board members likewise have their individual atti- 
tudes and impressions. Some are particularly hard on 
sex offenders. Others are impressed by petitions from 
home and letters from influential persons in behalf of a 
prisoner. The human equation being what it is, equal 
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consideration by judges and board members is a practical 
impossibility. 

Yet are we completely democratic in the operation of 
probation and parole services? It is probably true that 
judges and paroling authorities are somewhat less lenient 
on members of minority groups than on other defend- 
ants and prisoners. If this is true, the probability is 
that it is due to a belief in the greater risks confronting 
individuals of minorities rather than to the operation of 
race, class, or religious discrimination. Likewise, from 
the standpoint of actual supervision on probation and 
parole, it is probably true also that somewhat poorer 
service is accorded members of minorities, not because of 
prejudice so much as because of the fact that the local 
community resources with which to work are more lim- 
ited. 

However, a white Protestant in a small town probably 
would not receive as good service on probation or parole 
as a Negro in a large city. The Mexican probationer or 
parolee in a large Texas city would not in all probability 
get as good service as a colored man in Cleveland. The 
facilities available to members of minorities vary more 
with sections of the country than with the personal equa- 
tion of probation and parole officers. The development 
of ample community resources will go far to surmounting 
the minority-group differential in probation and parole. 

The social exigency which places limits on the democ- 
racy of probation and parole is the necessity to protect 
society against aggressive and predatory behavior of 
criminals. Authorities must have one eye on the redemp- 
tion of the individual and the other eye on social defense. 
Persons placed on probation and parole must be returned 
to society with some expectation that they will not re- 
lapse into crime. The denial of probation or parole to 
unsafe cases or those believed to be unsafe does limit the 
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democracy of opportunity. But even a democracy must 
protect itself and curtail aggression. As judges and parole 
board members are able to rely more and more on well 
done presentence and preparole investigations, the appli- 
cation of’ the principle of protection of society to cases 
can be made with less and less injustice. 

Finally there are two trends which, if they continue 
to grow, will also place certain limits on the democratic 
handling of probation and parole cases. These trends 
are not a real threat to democratic treatment processes 
but rather represent a scientific framework within which 
to handle cases. 


Predicting Outcome 


It has been recognized for a long time that there are 
cases which are good risks and those which are bad risks. 
If the degree of risk on probation or parole can be de- 
termined as reliably as a life insurance risk, then it be- 
hooves probation and parole authorities and the field 
officers to take this risk into account. A man having an 
excellent ‘“‘actuarial” report might be able to adjust with 
a minimum amount of aid. On the other hand, a man 
having a poor actuarial rating might need detailed as 
well as close attention. The assaying of risk is an actuar- 
ial procedure, based on experience with and outcome of 
hundreds of cases placed on probation or parole within 
a certain jurisdiction. According to experience tables, an 
individual with such and such traits may fall into one 
of two classes of probationers or parolees, those who 
violate in five cases out of one hundred, or those who 
violate in eighty out of one hundred. 

In addition to the prediction method, there is growing 
recognition of the existence of treatment types. In all 
kinds of practice, experience tells the expert that certain 
kinds of cases do not respond well to certain kinds of 
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handling, and that other sorts of cases respond quite 
favorably to this or that type of treatment. If treatment 
response types become validated for probation and parole 
practice, oficers would have available a very valuable 
prognostic device which would aid very considerably in 
making treatment plans. 

Some authorities believe that if the actuarial rating of 
risk and the prognosis of treatment response come into 
widespread use, cases would be placed into categories and 
individualized treatment would suffer. They believe also 
that the counselling relationship would suffer and the 
democracy of probation and parole would be undermined. 
On the contrary, if and when the prediction and prog- 
nostic approaches are sufficiently advanced for incorpora- 
tion into probation and parole practice, they should not 
be looked upon as threats to the democratic treatment 
processes but rather as scientific aids to good practice. 

After all no one objects to the present-day practice of 
a case worker when he classifies his case load. If some 
cases need close attention and others much less attention 
the worker apportions his time accordingly. Actually, 
prediction and prognosis aim at the same sort of thing: 
classify the case load so as to enhance the quality of ser- 
vice performed. However, besides providing a guiding 
frame of reference for handling a case load, the predic- 
tive and prognostic approaches can also be of great aid 
to probation and parole authorities who must keep an 
eye on the safety of society. Each approach calls atten- 
tion in its own way to certain unimprovable cases. 
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ITH the passing of each hour during 1944, more 

than 158 serious crimes were reported to local 
police authorities in the United States. Each day, on the 
average, brought 28 felonious killings, 50 rapes, 150 
aggravated assaults, and left 129 persons robbed, 555 
with their automobiles stolen, and the homes and busi- 
ness places of 749 others burglarized. In addition, 2176 
larcenies occurred during the average day, until by the 
end of the year an estimated 1,396,655 major crimes 
were recorded.? These statistics stand out in even sharper 
relief when viewed against a background of the country’s 
third year at war, a time when the most active group of 
men were in the armed forces and the economic status 
of those at home was relatively favorable, and when the 
aggressive drives of most individuals were absorbed in 
the effort to carry out an effective war program. 

This mere recital of incidence makes clear that in 
crime, society is confronted by a social problem of great 
magnitude which impinges upon every aspect of our 
individual and community life. When to this is added the 
fact that the majority of the present prison population 
are recidivists, it becomes equally clear that our standard 
methods and machinery for crime prevention and for 
management of offenders have not been adequate and 


1Paper given at Annual Congress of Correction New York, November 1945 
2Uniform Crime Reports Federal Bureau of Investigation Annual Bulletin 1944 
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that every possibility of improving them must be ex- 
plored. 

It may be well to point out, parenthetically, that the 
ending of hostilities, far from reducing the urgency of 
this problem, will release social and individual forces 
which will greatly aggravate it. A recent dispatch in 
the New York Times reports that already the worst 
crime wave since the long period of lawlessness that 
followed the first World War is sweeping London. So- 
ciety must expect that in the postwar period it will be 
forced to cope with a crime incidence of increasingly 
menacing proportions. 

Certainly society cannot afford to view with com- 
placency the outcome of its traditional methods of deal- 
ing with the criminal, nor can it view with a shred of 
hope the future application of such methods. These 
methods of course are the methods of punishment and 
incarceration, based on the principle of retribution. So- 
ciety, which has for so many centuries been obsessed by 
the notion of retribution, has in fact put its reliance on 
a broken reed. The alleged justification for the phi- 
losophy of punishment and incarceration, namely that 
society is protected thereby, has no basis in fact on 
criminal statistics. The punishment which is meted out 
to the criminal deters neither himself nor others from 
future criminal activity. Perhaps it can be said that the 
demands of an “eye for an eye” sort of justice are satis- 
fied, at any rate. If this is so, this kind of justice ob- 
viously has nothing to do with the welfare of society. 


The Aid of Science 


It is of tremendous importance to society then, that 
it attempt to free itself from the old preconceptions, to 
approach the problem afresh in a spirit which seeks first 
to understand the criminal, and then in the light of such 
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understanding, undertakes to rehabilitate him for his 
eventual return to society. And where should society 
turn in its efforts to gain this indispensable understand- 
ing of the criminal except to the organized body of 
knowledge which is science? 

Criminal behavior, which imposes so tremendous a 
burden upon society, has been the subject of much scien- 
tific contemplation. Significantly enough, the principal 
study has been of the legal, economic and sociological 
factors involved in crime. Crime and criminal activity 
have been examined minutely in the context of economic 
and social factors, or of legal consequences. The pro- 
posed solutions which have issued from such studies 
have, naturally enough, been concerned with improving 
the social and economic environment or with making 
more efficient the administration of the law. The ten- 
dency has been to ignore the significance of the individ- 
ual and of constitutional factors in the etiology of anti- 
social conduct, in favor of more external and peripheral 
factors. Yet to found a criminal science which is not 
based upon the fullest possible understanding of the 
criminal and the inner forces which predispose or impel 
him to criminal activity, is much like writing the tragedy 
of Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 

What sound knowledge do we have in fact of the 
criminal as a person, based on a thorough-going investi- 
gation of individual offenders? Reference may be made 
to a study carried out at Sing Sing Prison’ during the 
years 1940-1943 which was aimed at understanding cer- 
tain strata of the antisocial population. This survey 
covered a ten year period of admissions and included 
some 10,000 men. The inmates were subjected to de- 
tailed sociological, medical and psychiatric examinations. 


1‘‘Mental Health in Corrective Institutions” Proceedings of the Seventy-First 
Annual Congress of the American Prison Association New York City, 1941 
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Five major groups composing the prison population 
were distinguished, as follows: 


1) Thirty-one per cent of the total showed no recogniz- 
able mental deviation nor any need of treatment. They 
possessed full power of judgment and were men who 
had chosen crime as a profession and were quite satisfied 
with their role of gangster and racketeer, indeed they 
often gloried in the use of this title. These people could 
be declared sociologically distorted, being products on 
the whole of factors such as upbringing, home environ- 
ment and cultural, social, and economic influences. They 
were benefited by their crimes and would not, even if they 
could, break away from their underworld associations. 
They were aware of the assets and liabilities of crim- 
inal conduct and were confident of their ability to pur- 
chase protection. Even in confinement they often man- 
aged in devious ways to keep in contact with their out- 
side associates. 


2) Psychopaths comprised 35 per cent of the 10,000 
men studied. The term psychopath is used ambiguously 
and requires clarification. In the larger sense it is used 
to designate collectively all disorders of a mental nature. 
There is need for this collective meaning until the term 
can be broken down into more specific entities. In the 
narrower sense its use is limited to designate those who 
display vague emotional disorders which do not reach 
the extent of psychosis but still manifest enough devia- 
tion from the accepted or usual pattern of behavior. 
This distinguishes them on the one hand from the well 
adjusted, and on the other hand from the mentally ill, 
whose symptoms or behavior place them in certain more 
or less clear-cut classifications such as paranoid states, 
manic-depressives, general paresis, epilepsy or mental de- 
ficiency. The term is not a diagnostic entity in itself but 
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is used to denote a group which should be open for 
detailed and scientific exploration of the etiological fac- 
tors involved in their development. It must be remem- 
bered that some years ago the mental disorder now 
known as manic-depressive psychosis was included as one 
of the psychopathic states. 

As we know, psychopaths usually have high intellectual 
endowment, an ingratiating personality, prepossessing 
manners and a great facility in speech. They possess 
well-developed social grace and generally give the im- 
pression of being effusive individuals. The flaw in this 
otherwise favorable personality constellation is the great 
adroitness of the psychopath in committing varied social 
offenses and the failure on the part of the individual to 
indicate any sense of guilt and little feeling of remorse. 
Ethical sense is lacking and defective judgment is per- 
sistently shown. This is dramatically illustrated in their 
efforts at self-aggrandizement and the belief in their 
ability to evade detection in spite of repeated confine- 
ments. The variety of antisocial acts committed is most 
diversified and police records disprove the old conception 
of psychopaths as specialists in certain crimes. 

There is a considerable number of aggressive psycho- 
paths who present a contrast in personality and deeds 
to the amiable, unscrupulous group just defined. The 
aggressive psychopaths act impulsively, explode in exag- 
gerated manner upon minor provocations, and perform 
violent or repulsive acts such as arson, sexual assaults 
and homicide. 


One third of the aggressive psychopaths show an ab- 
normal brain wave, and some of them a pattern of 
epilepsy without convulsions. They manifest disturbances 
of the autonomic nervous system, increase in respiration 
and accelerated heart beat, excessive perspiration and 
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marked instability of the vasomotor center manifested 
in blanching and blushing. 


3) The third group—psychoneurotics and alcoholics— 
accounted for 20 per cent of the total cases investigated. 
It was found that they were drawn into crime as a 
result of their conflicts. Their acts were accompanied 
by a strong sense of guilt and self-accusation, sometimes 
expressed and often remaining on a subconscious level. 
They knew the difference between right and wrong, re- 
acted profoundly to their antisocial acts, and formed a 
dramatic contrast to the psychopathic group. 

The crimes of the psychoneurotics are a manifestation 
of progressive maladjustments which, with: confinement, 


in time frequently are expressed by fully developed psy- 
chosis. 


4) Thirteen per cent were mental defectives. 


5) The remaining 1 per cent were psychotic. 


Rational Therapy 


Two striking considerations emerged forcefully from 
this extensive study. One is that more than half of the 
prison population (55 per cent) was composed of psy- 
chopaths and psychoneurotics. The second is that the 
commitment of these two groups, as now practiced, is 
wasteful of human material and dangerous to society. 
As is well known, psychopaths prove to be extremely 
susceptible to suggestive treatment, and in confinement, 
lacking adequate specialized treatment, they quickly absorb 
and develop new antisocial trends, while the psychoneu- 
rotics develop what is called “prison psychosis.” As a 
consequence, these men when released are far more dan- 
gerous than when they entered prison, and the likelihood 
of their committing offenses in the future is far greater. 
Society which has borne the cost of their imprisonment 
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can look forward only to suffering anew at their hands. 

The ascertainment of the crucial fact that for a large 
percentage of our offenders an underlying pathology 
short of psychosis lies behind the offense, raises the 
question of whether a rational form of therapy could be 
carried out for such offenders. 

As a supplement" to the investigation made at Sing Sing, 
a research project on social deviations was undertaken 
in 1943, under the auspices of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia University. Patients were 
referred by the Department of Probation of the Court 
of General Sessions in New York City, by the Parole 
Division of the state of New York and by other social 
agencies. It has often been said that psychopaths are not 
amenable to treatment. The work of this project has 
clearly demonstrated that they can be treated and greatly 
improved if there is a systematic approach to their prob- 
lems. The constant observation of these individuals 
brought out personality elements not easily recognizable 
under restricted and cursory examinations in court clinics 
and institutions. By means of physical, laboratory, psy- 
chological and psychiatric examinations; by use of recom- 
mended frequent therapeutic interviews and any other 
specialized treatment indicated, it was found possible to 
bring psychopaths to a stability that banished any need 
for finding expression in crime. There are definite indi- 
cations that under suitable management, prolonged care 
and constant supervision, psychopaths are not as resistive 
to treatment as was previously believed. Even in this 
limited framework the results obtained can confidently 
be said to foreshadow a thoroughly effective handling of 
certain types of social deviates. 

On the basis of such beginnings, the establishment of 


1Dr. Ralph S. Banay ‘‘Psychiatric Technique and Rehabilitation” Social Defenses 
Against Crime Yearbook National Probation Association 1942 
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an Institute of Criminal Science is clearly and urgently 
called for, in order to lay the scientific foundations for 
more rational prevention and treatment of antisocial 
behavior. Such an institute would be intermediate be- 
tween the hospital and the reformatory. It would be 
stafled by medical personnel, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
social workers, sociologists and educators. 

Individuals found to be aggressive psychoneurotics or 
belonging to the psychopathic group could be admitted 
on their own application, or upon recommendation of 
courts or other agencies. An out-patient department 
would function for those found suitable for ambulatory 
treatment. 

The institute would not only be a clearing and thera- 
peutic center but would also disseminate knowledge on 
the science of crime—on the hereditary, constitutional, 
psychological and environmental factors involved. It 
would aim at diagnosing social deviations in incipient 
stages. It would serve as a consultation center for courts, 
probation and parole departments, schools, social agen- 
cies, mental hygiene and child guidance clinics. It would 
provide training for interested professional workers, 
making interneships available for those interested in spe- 
cialization. ; 

All these functions could be included in the basic plan 
of organization for the institute. It must be understood, 
however, that the ultimate success of this project—of any 
project—lies not in the adherence to any plan or blue- 
print, but rather in the manner and method in which 
techniques are perfected, broadened, and _ generally 
changed to meet changing conditions. If an institute is 
established, research must be made an integral part of 
the plan of organization. Methods of treatment will 
dcpend in large measure on the findings brought to light 
by the research department. Competent investigation, 
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skilled treatment and adequate follow-up in this field— 
as in others—will assure a progressive success. 


Joint Sponsorship 


The establishment of such an institute should be jointly 
undertaken by the state and a university. The state is 
vitally interested, since it bears the ultimate responsi- 
bility for coping with the problem of crime, and since 
furthermore the chief objective of the institute would be 
the development of methods and techniques to be even- 
tually incorporated in the correctional policy and prac- 
tices of the state. The university of course would furnish 
the prestige and the scientific personnel, and would be 
responsible for the maintenance of properly scientific 
standards of research and triutment. Certain legal 
machinery would have to be set up by the state so that 
offenders could be committed by the courts to the institute 
for treatment. An analogy to such a joint State-University 
Institute of Criminal Science may be seen in the New 
York State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital. Jointly 
established by the state of New York and Columbia Uni- 
versity, the Psychiatric Institute carries out research and 
treatment designed to improve the standards of state 
mental hospitals. The Institute of Criminal Science 
would stand in a similar relationship to the state’s penal 
institutions. 

Up until now the state has not had the courage nor the 
vision to attack the problem at its roots, being content 
with devising half-way measures and feeble palliatives, 
or with paying lip-service to the principle of rehabilita- 
tion while actually thwarting it in the practices of its 
correctional institutions. Two eloquent cases in point 
may be cited: 

The New York State Legislature of 1945 passed a 
law directing that a reception center be established in 
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the Department of Correction at Elmira Reformatory to 
receive, study, and classify male offenders sixteen to 
twenty-one years of age, the center is to be provided 
with an adequate staff of specialized personnel to insure 
“prompt and effective classification” after a careful scien- 
tific study. The Department of Correction plans to com- 
plete the study and classification of most offenders within 
sixty days. On the basis of such study recommendations 
are to be made as to the place and approximate length of 
incarceration and the program of treatment to be fol- 
lowed. This has a plausible and progressive sound, but 
two considerations must give us pause. The first is how 
much of a “careful, scientific’ study could be given each 
offender in view of the inevitable rapid rate with which 
offenders would pass through the reception center, re- 
maining perhaps sixty days at most, by the estimate of 
the commissioner of correction. Under such circumstances 
no adequate study and classification could be made. 
The second and even more important consideration is 
that even granted adequate classification, where in the 
state’s institutions at present could the youthful offender 
receive proper and scientifically informed treatment? 

History repeats itself, and also unfortunately many 
errors and misconceptions may be duplicated over a 
period of years. The program now projected at Elmira, 
with an estimated annual budget of approximately 
$250,000, with all the panoply of something new and 
philanthropic, is almost an exact duplicate of the ill- 
starred project for a psychiatric classification clinic at 
Sing Sing, which has been blocked and frustrated ever 
since its inception thirty years ago. 

An example of pseudo-service is the psychiatric clinic 
of Sing Sing Prison. Sections 148 and 149 of the Cor- 
rection Law, which establish the clinic, outline its task 
as follows: “At the clinic the physical and mental con- 
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dition of all the prisoners shall be determined and its 
work shall include scientific study of each criminal, includ- 
ing his career and life history, investigation of the cause 
of crime, and recommendation for the care, training and 
employment of criminals with a view to their reformation 
and to the protection of society.” The expressed intent 
of the statute is admirable, embodying the enlightened 
view that, since all term prisoners will at some time be re- 
leased, society must be concerned with every rehabilita- 
tive aid from the moment of incarceration. Yet in prac- 
tice this noble intent has been almost completely frus- 
trated, both by the withholding of necessary funds and 
personnel from the clinic, and by forcing it to become 
a handmaiden of the traditional institutional methods 
and thereby to forego the unique and indispensable con- 
tribution which psychiatry could make to the rational 
handling of prisoners. The function of the clinic was 


reduced to a perfunctory level and accordingly its re- 
sults have been greatly restricted. 


Science and the State 


We come back to our starting point. Society can ill 
afford its present inept and unenlightened methods of 
dealing with criminals, its blind, heedless, undiscriminat- 
ing and repeated incarcerations—if only from a cold 
financial point of view. The cost of maintaining institu- 
tions for the confinement of offenders is staggering. 
Even after release, and most of the inmates are released 
sooner or later, this financial burden is not lessened, as 
without proper treatment a great many of these people 
revert to their antisocial ways and are returned to prison. 
The present methods of handling this problem violate 
every canon of efficiency and good management. In pri- 
vate industry if the firm is to remain solvent, the best 
talent available is called in to weigh expenditures and 
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methods in terms of results obtained. If a firm persists 
in retaining antique and outworn methods when a proven 
method which saves money and produces better results 
is available, bankruptcy is the inevitable outcome. And 
yet the saving of blighted lives and of broken homes, 
and the over-all effect on the general social structure 
with both of which we are concerned here, are losses 
which far transcend consideration of dollars and cents. 

We have dwelt much upon the responsibilities and 
shortcomings of the state in this problem, and the urgent 
necessity for it to establish the proposed institute. How- 
ever, it would be remiss not to insist on the equally great 
responsibility of science in bending all its efforts toward 
the same goal that has been set forth for the state. Many 
and great unsolved problems in the field of criminal be- 
havior still cry out for solution, and many laborers are 
needed in the vineyard. The correctional policies and 
practices of the state can be no wiser than the criminal 
science of its day. Nor can the scientists remain indif- 
ferent as to whether the knowledge and understanding 
they have made available, are embodied in our penal 
institutions or not. Criminal science, like medicine, is 
actively concerned that the results of research be trans- 
lated into practice. We must prosecute our scientific 
tasks, but we must equally endeavor, by every means at 
_our disposal, to become the trusted, equal, and active 
co-workers of those who administer the correctional in- 
stitutions of the state. A momentous step in this direction 
would be taken by the establishment of an institute for 
criminal science. 
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A Social Agency Helps the Prostitute 
on Probation 


MazigE F. RAPPAPORT 
Chief, Protective Service 


Baltimore Department of Public Welfare 


WRITE this paper with the deep conviction that, 

1) probation is an effective way—probably the most 
effective way—of helping the prostitute to quit prostitut- 
ing; and 2) that probation is social case work. Under- 
pinning this conviction is the belief that girls are not 
“born prostitutes” and that most girls and women do 
not like this way of living. These beliefs stem from the 
experience we have had in the Protective Service of the 
Baltimore Department of Public Welfare during the 
past two years. 

The Protective Service came into being in June 1943 
when the Baltimore Venereal Disease Council requested 
that a rehabilitation service be set up to which girls 
known to be promiscuous or to be prostituting could be 
referred. In 1942 Baltimore, with war plants and several 
important army and navy camps in its immediate vicinity, 
was faced with the problem of a rapidly rising venereal 
disease rate and the necessity to do something about it. 
Many servicemen were and still are coming into the city 
constantly. The recruiting that went on throughout the 
south in the early days of the war had brought into the 
city many good war workers, but these in-migrants had 
brought with them all the assets and liabilities which 
come with such unorganized mass relocation. The ma- 
jority of the thousands who came—military and civilian 
—were young people who had never before lived in a 
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city, even in time of peace. What Baltimore and many 
other cities learned was that when strangers come into 
an already overcrowded city the responsibility for what 
happens must be borne jointly by the community and the 
newcomer. The “what happened” in this case was the 
rising venereal disease rate which always comes when 
prostitution and promiscuity are rampant. 

As a result of community concern about its high vener- 
eal disease rate, the Baltimore Venereal Disease Council 
was formed in December 1942 because “‘it was felt that 
a modern attack on syphilis, gonorrhea or other venereal 
diseases in any community is more than the task of its 
health department or its police department, or its law 
or welfare or liquor control or recreation departments, 
or its courts or social institutions; it is the common task 
of all these agencies, indeed of the community as a 
whole.” The Venereal Disease Council became the in- 
tegrating agency and force in a broad and comprehensive 
program of venereal disease control calling for the vig- 
orous, constructive repression of prostitution; the vigor- 
ous, constructive repression in turn calling for not only 
apprehension, trial, sentencing and medical treatment of 
prostitutes, but also for a program for the rehabilitation 
of those girls who can and want to try to make a better 
adjustment. The responsibility for setting up this service 
was accepted by the Baltimore Department of Public 
Welfare, and the establishment of the Protective Service 
is one indication that Baltimore has been trying to help 
the person who has gotten into a special kind of diffi- 
culty in this over-crowded, anxious community. Known 
as a protective service for want of a better title, it is 
one of four divisions of the Baltimore Department of 
Public Welfare, the other three being the large family 
service, child placement and hospital divisions. The Pro- 
tective Service is a direct case work service to the girl 
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who is in trouble. The focus is not on the treatment of 
prostitution but rather on helping the girl with the prob- 
lems created for her by promiscuity and prostitution. It 
is she, the girl, who is expected to take responsibility for 
herself and who is held responsible for her own behavior. 
Prostitution and venereal disease are closely connected, 
even synonymous, in the minds of most people. In spite 
of the important educational job which has been done 
by the United States Public Health Service, there is still 
wide belief that every prostitute has a venereal disease 
and that every girl who has a venereal disease may be a 
prostitute. This of course is not quite accurate. It can 
be said, however, that it is highly unlikely that the phe- 
nomenal new cures alone will eradicate venereal disease— 
for the venereal diseases are related to a form of asocial 
or antisocial behavior known as prostitution. 
Prostitution is actually a legal term. It is a violation 
of the law, described as “the giving of the body for 
hire.”” Involved in prostitution is promiscuity which in 
our society is a socially unacceptable, a socially destruc- 
tive form of behavior. Prostitution has changed during 
the years and probably will continue to change during 
the coming decades. One thing, however, remains con- 
stant: that a relationship in which money and sex are 
both involved cannot be a truly positive experience for 
either partner. For those of us who are working in this 
service, prostitution is not right or wrong. It is against 
the law and can and does get women into a great deal 
of difficulty. There is an economic base for prostitution, 
a subtle economic base. Girls do not prostitute solely 
because they do not have money with which to live. They 
get themselves into this difficulty because there has not 
been enough in their lives and the lives of their families 
to help them become useful citizens. to live as happy and 
free people, creating something in their work and play. 
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How Protective Service Functions 

Girls and women are referred to the Protective Ser- 
vice by the law enforcement, penal and health agencies 
and institutions. A great deal of attention has been paid 
to availability to these agencies and to the method of 
receiving referrals, for it must be accepted in a service 
such as this that delinquent girls do not often come 
searching for a social agency or the help which it can 
give. The Protective Service has gone to the places 
where the girls are, offering and interpreting its service, 
helping girls to decide whether or not they want it. Per- 
haps the one thing which makes this service unique is 
that its focus is on only one form of behavior. Only 
girls who are known to be promiscuous or to be prosti- 
tuting are accepted. Stated another way, eligibility rests 
on this form of delinquency, probably the commonest 
form among women and girls. Girls referred by the 
health agencies or the policewomen, and girls completing 
jail or prison sentences are not held under any court 
order. Their coming to the Protective Service is volun- 
tary. Girls and women referred by the criminal court 
and the police magistrates are on probation, generally 
for a period of one year. The Protective Service accepts 
all of the authority of probation supervision in these 
cases, reporting to the court when probation is com- 
pleted or if it is violated. 

Probation as we see it is not merely checking on the 
probationer to learn whether she is working or where 
she is living. It is not simply requiring the proba- 
tioner to put in an appearance at the Protective Service 
office at stated intervals. It is a combination of these 
plus the most important requirement of all—that the 
girl on probation really try to quit prostituting. Her 
“trying”’ is evaluated with her constantly. This definition 
reveals that probation is case work, case work at its 
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highest level, case work which is possible because of the 
very nature of probation itself—its limits, its authority, 
its inherent belief that this person should have a chance 
to find and test her own strengths, to change if she will. 

Because we are so certain that many of the girls have 
strengths we have been willing to go out toward them 
again and again and we do not feel that we have com- 
promised ourselves as social workers in doing this. The 
skill here lies in leaving the girls free enough to make 
their own decisions about whether or not they want to 
quit prostituting. Such a decision can be made only when 
a girl understands something of what she will have to 
do herself and how the agency can help. What will be 
required on probation is something which the girl can 
understand. While the Protective: Service stems from a 
venereal disease control program, it is the behavior of 
the girl with which this service is concerned. If she can 
change her way of living then it is probable that taking 
treatments and avoiding further venereal infection will 
be a part of that very change. 

The first girls were referred to the Protective Service 
early in August 1943, and many hundreds have been in- 
terviewed since that time. About three hundred and fifty 
girls have wanted and used the service. The remainder 
have by their own choice gone their own ways. The ages 
of the girls have ranged from sixteen to fifty-two years, 
with the peak between seventeen and twenty-five. The 
majority have been white, since more white girls than 
Negroes are arrested on morals charges in Baltimore. 
A good many are or were married. A substantial num- 
ber give a history of having been adopted or “given 
away” when they were children. As a group they do not 
seem dull or feebleminded. Most of them are very un- 
educated, unintegrated and unorganized. The disorgan- 
ized, the more truly delinquent girls, are likely to be 
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local girls, some of them well known to social agencies, 
whereas the in-migrants, who are in the majority, are the 
“un-put-together” people who have gone through only 
the third, fourth and fifth grade in schools. 


Probation Values 


I take issue with those who classify prostitutes and 
promiscuous girls as dull or mentally incompetent and 
leave it at that. It has been our experience that the 
majority of these girls are not feebleminded. ‘They are 
not mentally ill. They are capable of feeling and doing, 
and more important, are able to take some responsibility 
for themselves if they are helped to do this. It was our 
experience with these unintegrated girls that deepened 
our belief about the positive values of probation, for if 
its authority could be used to put some organization into 
the lives of these unorganized girls then it was truly an 
effective way of helping. The careful balance of oppor- 
tunity to stay out of prison, and the requirements to be 
met in order to stay “on the outside”’ offer the girl some 
thing to which she can hold while she is finding her own 
strengths. 

Being in jail or on probation indicates that society has 
decided that the girl cannot be completely responsible 
for herself in the community. Both prison and probation 
involve great restriction of personal liberty. Being in 
prison imposes the companionship of others also not 
trusted by society. Wearing a uniform, being limited as 
to visitors, having one’s mail censored and many other 
things may be involved for the prisoner. Being on pro- 
bation places on the probationer great responsibility for 
“abiding by the rules.” Each prisoner or probationer 
will mind some restrictions more than others, but the 
most important single factor in working with the person 
who has come into conflict with the law is recognition 
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that the restriction of personal liberty is less important 
than the feeling of guilt and the contraction of personal 
self respect that goes with breaking the law, being ar- 
rested, tried and sentenced. While this is true perhaps 
to a greater degree for the person who is imprisoned 
than for the person on probation, there are times when 
we are certain that where the girl is, is not as important 
as the fact that she has come up against something which 
is so much bigger and more forceful than she is. For 
some girls the authority of the probation officer feels as 
great as that of the prison matron. 

The Protective Service can provide almost anything 
which the girl needs as a part of helping her to quit 
prostituting, as long as the agency believes that the girl 
is trying to change. Help with a job, temporary shelter, 
a place for more permanent living, money until the first 
pay check, medical examination, transportation home, are 
all a part of the service. Helping the girl through a re- 
lationship with the worker is our way of giving this case 
work service. Whether she comes from the court or vol- 
untarily, the authority of the agency is there. She is 
eligible only so long as she tries to quit prostituting. Her 
eligibility for the service is reconsidered with her con- 
stantly in her relationship with the agency. 


The Girl’s Part 


In the beginning the signing of an application blank 
is a meaningful experience for some of these girls and 
the use of the application form with these untrusting 
clients is a subject for another paper. Suffice to say at 
this point that signing her name to a document, being 
thought worthy enough to make decisions for herself, 
being called Miss or Mrs. if she is an adult, engages the 
girl in a new experience in which she has a part. A girl 
will sign a name which, as the interview progresses, turns 
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out to be an alias. She herself may be the first to say 
that she cannot go on with this agency ‘“‘under false pre- 
tenses.” Several girls have asked whether they could 
sign new blanks with their real names. ‘‘Tough”’ girls 
can have shaking hands when they take the pen to sign 
their names. Girls are often suspicious of the blank, and 
this being so, can sometimes ask their first real questions 
about the service and what will be expected of them. 
Some turn the sheet over to see if there is something 
they have not been told about on the other side. Down 
deep below the shell which often forms the hard and 
brittle outside of the prostitute, there is usually a fright- 
ened and upset girl who may be afraid to look at what 
she is doing. Often the girl will not admit that she is 
or has been prostituting. Since “‘you can’t quit what you 
have not begun,” this is the point from which the agency 
must begin with her. This is not a matter of “holding 
her until she screams,” but rather, a consideration with 
her of her inability to face what she has been doing. 
When a worker can say to her, “How very bad this must 
seem to you since you can’t even bear to talk about it,” 
that is not an accusation; it is being with the girl in her 
deep feeling of the wrongness of what she has been 
doing, wrongness for herself as well as for society. The 
worker who can say, “It seems so bad that you can’t 
talk about it” can also say, “You can’t go forward by 
looking backward.” If the girl can “latch onto” the 
future with some feeling that she may be able to pull 
herself out of this “mess,” then perhaps she can truly 
leave a “bad’’ past behind. 

This then is what we put in to make probation a period 
during which the girl can test herself out while living in 
the community, a period during which she can decide for 
herself whether she actually wants to try to quit prosti- 
tuting. For one girl, holding a job with all that that 
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involves is the pivot around which she can pull herself 
together. For another, the living arrangements may be 
very important. Living on her own earned income, 
recreation, taking care of her own possessions and cloth- 
ing, going to the health department, any one of these 
can be a very meaningful experience. Together they 
make up the structure of our living. 


The Worker's Part 


We believe that the definite requirements about the 
kind of job she can take, where she may or may not live, 
what is expected of her in the way of a health examina- 
tion, etc. give her some things against which she can test 
herself. Coming to the agency office for a half hour 
interview every week for a given period of time offers 
a regular opportunity to reconsider how she is getting 
along on probation, how she is managing this business 
of taking responsibility for her own behavior. We make 
much of these interviews which take place in the work- 
er’s office at the same time each week. The worker makes 
every effort to be prompt and ready for the probationer 
as she arrives. The receptionist who meets her as she 
comes to the agency treats her as a responsible person 
coming to keep an important appointment. The relation- 
ship of the probationer to the agency as carried by the 
worker is the most important single factor in this proba- 
tion. It is through this relationship that the girl can 
learn once again to trust another person. If she can learn 
to trust the worker (and the agency), then perhaps she 
can begin to trust others too—employer, landlady, fellow- 
employees, friends, even men friends. Always the worker 
represents the law-abiding community, that which the 
probationer can be a part of, if she will. 

Why has probation not been used extensively with 
prostitutes before this? Several questions can be asked 
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about the prostitute on probation. Has probation in it 
anything, or the thing which offers the girl something 
to which she can harness her strength? I believe that the 
answer is yes. Are the very limits in probation the 
strengths of this something? Again yes. Does proba- 
tion offer the girl some opportunity to decide whether 
she is really wanting to quit prostituting—whether she 
wants to make the investment which that will require-— 
or whether she wants to go on with prostituting, taking 
all of the risk there is in it? It seems to me that decid- 
ing whether the dividend is worth the investment is a 
common decision in our way of life. What is required 
of the prostitute in quitting prostituting is a willingness 
to make such an investment. If she decides to try it then 
help should be made available to her since the investment 
for her is a very great one and the difficulties are too 
great for her to get out of it alone. 


Community Hazards 


I have said that girls are not “born prostitutes” though 
some seem to have been exposed at early stages of their 
lives. I have said too that most girls and women do not 
like prostituting though this may seem difficult to be- 
lieve when one considers some of their external behavior. 
We do believe these things. We believe too that in the 
past we have not made it easy for girls to quit. There 
are many hazards in the community: jobs such as those 
of waitress, cab driver, barmaid, usherette, strip-tease 
dancer; the bars, taverns, ‘‘dives,” “scratch houses,” taxi- 
cabs, railroad and bus terminals, and most of all the 
“wolves,” both military and civilian, on the streets and 
in the automobiles. Then too for just so long as the 
emphasis on romance is as strong as it is in our society, 
one wonders why any young and pretty girl should ever 
say “No.” An “OK” is certainly put on the pickup in 
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movies like “The Clock,” and songs like “I Can’t Say 
No,” “In My Arms, In My Arms,” “Say That I’m Your 
Sister,”’ etc. 

From our experience we now know how very much the 
girl must do about herself in order to quit prostituting. 
We know that she must come to grips with the fact 
that it is not the way she wants to live before she can 
move away from it. The Protective Service cannot want 
this for the girl because our wanting would not leave 
her free enough. The social worker must be geared 
throughout to the fact that our help can be given only 
if the girl wants to try to use it. The worker must know 
too that accepting responsibility for herself is hard for 
anyone, but hardest for the prostitute who so often comes 
to the agency with no real self-confidence and no self 
respect, and who knows that the community is skeptical 
and unbelieving and sometimes not very helpful. There 
are sO many, many pitfalls all along the way. Always 
there is this question for the girl, ““What am I going to 
get out of this?’ The worker must be able to say what 
will be required by the agency—the agency which knows 
how to help a girl to quit prostituting—but the worker 
must also be able to leave the girl free to go back into 
prostituting if, knowing the consequences, she wants that. 

Ours is not the job to repress prostitution or to force 
treatment for venereal disease. Ours is the case work 
way of helping in which the strength of the worker can 
be used by the girl to help her change her behavior if 
she can and will. As she finds some new ways of using 
herself then she can move differently in relation to oth- 
ers—her family, her friends, towards the men and women 
she will meet and live with. Perhaps she is immature but 
she needs to believe that she can manage her life alone 
before she can take any help from an agency. Whether 
she comes to the Protective Service on probation or vol- 
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untarily, the service must find some way of holding her 
if she is to be helped. The “mortality” is high in a 
service such as this but our experience has proved that 
girls can quit prostituting. Our experience has also proved 
that it is infinitely easier for the agency to help and for 
the girl to be helped if she comes on probation, since the 
authority of the court is now, as it has always been, a 
powerful dynamic, a dynamic carrying within it the power 
to help another to change. 





-_ 


California Camps For Delinquents 


O. H. CLosE 
Member, California Youth Authority 


AMPS for juvenile delinquents of California were 
i started fourteen years ago. Like many other 
social movements, the camps were born of necessity. 
The first camp was opened in Los Angeles county to take 
care of transient delinquents until arrangements could 
be made to send them home to their legal residence. 
Judge Samuel R. Blake, then judge of the juvenile court 
of Los Angeles county, when confronted with crowded 
correctional schools and a marked increase in the num- 
ber of transient delinquents, asked the board of super- 
visors to appropriate funds for an experimental camp. 
A camp program was launched after a few months time 
under the able direction of Kenyon Scudder, chief pro- 
bation officer and Karl Holton, assistant probation off- 
cer. Boys were placed under the supervision of deputy 
probation officers and worked under the direction of the 
Los Angeles county forestry department. Lads were 
paid a small wage daily and the funds were saved for 
them until they had sufficient money to pay for a ticket 
to their legal residence. The camp was so successful for 
transient boys that soon another camp for local boys, 
operated on approximately the same basis, was estab- 
lished. 

Legislation 


In 1935 the state legislature passed a measure pro- 
viding for the establishment of juvenile forestry camps 
by boards of supervisors for the care of delinquent youths 
committed to the camps by the juvenile courts. Boys 
committed to such camps may be required to labor on 
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the buildings and grounds of the camp, on forestration 
or reforestration of public lands, on the making of forest 
roads for fire prevention, on the making of fire trails and 
fire breaks, on fire fighting or fire suppression, or to per- 
form any other work or engage in any studies or activi- 
ties prescribed or permitted by the superintendent, sub- 
ject to the approval of the county board of supervisors. 

Boys may receive wages for the work they do. The 
sums earned may be paid in reparation for damages, or 
to parents or dependents of the boy, or to the boy him- 
self in such manner as the court may direct. 

The Youth Authority, as the act was amended in 1943, 
may also establish in connection with the correctional 
schools of the state such forestry camps as it deems pro- 
per for the housing, care and welfare of such wards of 
the juvenile court, committed to or confined in correc- 
tional institutions, as the Youth Authority judges fit to 
be housed in such camps. The Youth Authority also may 
establish camps operated independently or in cooperation 
with the State Board of Forestry and the Department 
of Natural Resources, on such terms as may be agreed 
upon by the Authority and the Director of Natural Re- 
sources. The law covering the setting up of camps also 
provides for the establishment of camps for girls and 
they may be required to perform such duties in connec- 
tion with the camp and engage in such studies and activi- 
ties as may be prescribed or permitted by the Youth 
Authority. Up to the present time no camps for girls 
have been established either by counties or by the Youth 
Authority. Los Angeles county contemplates starting a 
junior camp for girls ranging from twelve to fifteen years 
of age in the near future. 

The Youth Authority may provide, in cooperation with 
the Department of Natural Resources or otherwise, for 
the payment of wages to boys and girls for work they 
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may do while housed in camps; payment to be made in 
such manner and in such proportions as the Youth Au- 
thority may direct. 

In 1945 the legislature passed a measure providing for 
a subsidy by the state to the counties operating juve- 
nile homes, ranches, camps or forestry camps within or 
without the county, to which wards of the juvenile court 
may be sent who would otherwise be committed by the 
court to the Youth Authority for placement in a correc- 
tional school. The law provides that a subsidy may be 
made, amounting to not more than $50 per month, for 
each youth. The camps or units are not to exceed a 
population of 100. The programs and physical plant 
must meet standards set up by the Youth Authority. It 
is believed that this subsidy measure will encourage coun- 
ties and groups of counties to organize local juvenile 
facilities which will be more effective in dealing with 
many of our youthful offenders than the larger, congre- 
gate types of state training schools. 


County Camp Programs 


At the present time Los Angeles county is operating 
five camps, three for boys between the ages of fifteen 
and eighteen, and two for junior lads, twelve to fifteen. 
These camps range in population from 50 to 75 boys 
and are located in the foothills of the mountains sur- 
rounding the city of Los Angeles. For the most part, 
the buildings are of temporary structure, similar in nature 
to CCC camp buildings; familiar to all of us before the 
war. The monthly per capita cost of the Los Angeles 
county camps is approximately $100. Part of the cost 
of education is borne by the city and county school sys- 
tems. Los Angeles county camps are under the direct 
supervision of the chief probation officer who has a camp 
department in his organization directly responsible for 
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camp management. The camp supervisors rate as assist- 
ant probation officers. The work of the boys in forestry 
activities is under the direct supervision of the county 
forestry department. When the boys are in school, they 
are under the direct supervision of either the county or 
city school system, depending upon the location of the 
camp. The population of the Los Angeles county for- 
estry camps is now approximately 270. It is planned to 
increase the population of the camps by January 1946 to 
370 and by January 1947 it is anticipated the camps of 
Los Angeles county will care for a population of 450 
youths. The length of stay varies. Boys are not gen- 
erally held longer than twenty-six weeks and are then 
released into the community under supervision of pro- 
bation officers. Cases for placement in camps are care- 
fully selected. Feebleminded boys, boys with faulty sex 
habits, arsonists, and serious delinquent types are ex- 
cluded. 

As a result of this program of selection and classifica- 
tion of boys and high-grade counselling and supervision, 
the percentage of failures from the Los Angeles county 
camps, according to statistics on file, is relatively small. 
John Zuck, chief probation officer, reports that not more 
than ten per cent are being readjudicated and sent on to 
correctional training schools. 

San Diego county operates a junior camp for boys be- 
tween twelve and fifteen, and a camp for older boys, six- 
teen to eighteen. These camps were established in 1936 
under the direction of the chief probation officer. The 
junior camp has a capacity of 30 boys and the senior 
camp of 50. The work program is comparable to that 
of the Los Angeles camps. Since the senior camps have 
been in operation 517 boys have been enrolled. 

The per capita cost of San Diego camps is approx- 
iately $75 to $90 per month. The percentage of fail- 
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ures is reported to be larger than from Los Angeles. 
This is no doubt due to the fact that the boys placed in 
the camps are somewhat more difficult, as a group, to 
adjust. It is the opinion of the probation officer that 
approximately forty per cent of the boys passing through 
the camp do not make a satisfactory adjustment after 
release. 

Kern county (Bakersfield) established a camp in 1937 
and has contiact agreements with twelve other counties 
for acceptance of boys on a per capita basis. This camp 
is under the direct supervision of the chief probation 
officer of the county. The population is approximately 
75 and the work program is somewhat similar to that of 
the Los Angeles camps. A teacher is supplied by the 
Kern county high school. As the boys in this camp are 
more heterogeneous in character and not as carefully 
selected as for the Los Angeles camps, the percentage of 
failures is somewhat larger. It is estimated by the chief 
probation oficer that approximately fifteen per cent of 
the boys passing through the camp come again into court 
for further adjudication. The per capita cost of operat- 
ing the camp from July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1945 in- 
clusive, was $1.90 per day. The average length of 
stay in the camp for the above period was five and 
one half months. The minimum stay for any boy was 
three months and eleven days, and the maximum stay 
nine months. 

The Santa Barbara camp which is jointly operated by 
Santa Barbara and Ventura counties, is located twenty- 
two miles north of Santa Barbara on the Santa Ynez 
river, and was established in July of 1944. The manage- 
ment of this camp differs from the others as control is 
vested in a board of directors, authorized by resolutions 
of both boards of supervisors. The board consists of one 
juvenile court judge of Ventura county and two judges 
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from Santa Barbara county, a member of the board of 
supervisors from each county, and a probation officer 
from each county. The probation officer of Santa Bar- 
bara county is executive secretary of the committee, with 
administrative powers. The camp has a capacity of 50 
boys, with a present population of 35. The age range 
is from fourteen to eighteen years. The average length 
of stay in the camp is from five to six months, or ap- 
proximately the same as for the other camps, Determina- 
tion of release from this camp is based primarily on 
progress and good behavior. 
The daily routine of the camp is as follows: 


Clean up 
Work or school 
Work or school 
Athletics 


Flag retreat ceremony 


Teachers of this camp are under the supervision of the 
principal of Santa Ynez high school district. Incidentally, 
two boys who are able to handle high school work are 
transported daily by bus to the high school along with 
other school children. The school program of this camp 
is on a year-round basis. Every boy has four hours of 
school each day. This camp has made particular efforts 
to arrange for a program for rainy weather. Religious 
services in the Santa Barbara camp consist of mass by 
a Catholic Priest from Santa Barbara, and Protestant 
services conducted by a minister of the Santa Ynez Min- 
isterial Association. Services are held once a week. 

The city and county of San Francisco operate a ranch 
school known as the Log Cabin Ranch School, with a 
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capacity for 60 boys in the age range from twelve to 
eighteen. This school is located about twenty miles out 
of the city in the Santa Cruz mountains. Farming, voca- 
tional and classroom activities, and recreation constitute 
its program. Teachers are provided by the city school 
system of San Francisco; classes are operated for four 
hours per day, either morning or afternoon. This year 
a work shop instructor is being added to the staff. 

Only one county camp established in California in the 
past ten years has been abandoned. Riverside county 
discontinued its camp during the depression years and 
has not reestablished it. It was abandoned in part be- 
cause the number of delinquent boys in that county eli- 
gible for camp placement was insufficient to warrant a 
separate camp. 

Discipline in the camps varies from loss of privileges, 
such as attending motion picture shows, to extra duty 
such as fatigue work for minor infractions of rules and 
regulations. Loss of credits towards release is also one 
means of discipline in at least one of the camps. Boys 
who are unresponsive and who are too serious discipline 
problems are returned from camp to the court for re- 
adjudication. When returned to the court they are gen- 
erally committed to the Youth Authority for placement 
in correctional scchools. 


Youth Authority Camps 


The California Youth Authority, in connection with 
its institution program, has, during the past two years, 
operated one forestry camp for boys from sixteen to 
twenty-one years of age; and two camps under army 
supervision at the Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, and at the 
Stockton Ordnance Depot at Stockton. Recently two for- 
estry camps have been established, and one or two more 
will be organized at a later date. These new camps are 
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located in the foothills of the California mountains, near 
the heavy timber line. Boys at the present time are 
working on fire suppression crews as fire fighters, at 
blister rust control, at state park maintenance, and at 
camp construction and operation. Population of the 
forestry camps now in full operation ranges from 70 to 
100 boys, with an age range from sixteen to twenty-one. 
The Youth Authority has an agreement with the State 
Forestry Department whereby boys working for the de- 
partment receive a wage of $3 per day. These earnings 
are used for the maintenance of the camp and boys are 
paid $.50 per day. Camps provide for medical service 
through contractual arrangements or by part time physi- 
cians. Religious services are conducted by nearby local 
Catholic priests and Protestant ministers. The educa- 
tional programs for the forestry camps under the Youth 
Authority are still somewhat sketchy due to lack of per- 
sonnel and newness of the camps. 

The two camps operated in conjunction with the army, 
are on a somewhat different basis from the forestry 
camps and are temporary expedients to provide man- 
power during the war. They will continue only until 
there is ample free labor. The army has paid the boys 
$.83 per hour, with considerable overtime. These funds 
are paid directly to the state and the cost of operating 
the camps is chargeable to the wages earned by the boys. 
After the cost of operation has been met, the remainder 
is paid to the boys. They have averaged approximately 
$50 per month in earnings received, or about the amount 
paid to a private in the army. 

Recreational and educational part time programs have 
been conducted in connection with the two camps. The 
average daily population of the camps for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, was 245. They have been very success- 
ful from the standpoint of supplying labor to the atmy, 
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and the boys have very much enjoyed the work oppor- 
tunities and the privileges that have been extended to 
them through attendance at motion picture shows, 
purchases from the canteen, and other special advan- 
tages. 

The Youth Authority has selected most of the boys for 
these camps through a diagnostic clinic, located at the 
Preston School of Industry. Due to inexperienced super- 
visors and the rapidity with which the camps were estab- 
lished, some disciplinary trouble was experienced at the 
beginning, both in conduct in the camp, and in escapes. 
Both conditions have been largely remedied and the 
camps have been considered by the Youth Authority and 
by the army authorities as having met a real need, and 
at the same time proved to be worthwhile programs for 
rehabilitation of delinquent young men. Some of the 
boys in these camps are young men that, for one reason 
or another, failed in the army or navy, and were com- 
mitted by the courts to the Youth Authority. They have 
had again an opportunity to serve their country by work- 
ing in these camps, and from part of their earnings may 
purchase transportation to their homes in various parts 
of the country. 

The Calaveras Park Camp was closed during the win- 
ter months, reopening in May of 1945. During the fiscal 
year, 231 boys were paroled from the three Youth Au- 
thority camps; of this number 28 have had their paroles 
revoked for offenses committed while on parole from the 
camps. The annual per capita cost for operating the 
three camps has ranged from $908 to $1700. The 
high figure is due to low population of the camp while 
under construction. The boys in the camps earned 
$390,814.80 for the fiscal year; of this amount $142,- 
864.52 was paid to them. The boys working at the 
Benicia and Stockton army camps each purchased one 
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war bond per month. Their purchases for the year 
totaled $17,606.25. 

The length of stay of boys in the Youth Authority 
camps has ranged from six to twelve months. It was 
found by experience that boys remaining in. the camp 
for approximately twelve months are making better rec- 
ords after placement on parole than boys who were re- 
leased after a period of six months. Boys received by 
the Youth Authority for misdemeanors and less serious 
offenses have occasionally been released after a period 
of three to five months with good results. 


Appraisal of Camp Activities 


On numerous occasions the writer has visited both 
county operated camps for juveniles and the more re- 
cently established camps of the Youth Authority. One 
of the notable features of the camps is the spontaneity 
and sense of freedom that seems to prevail among most 
of the boys. There is less sense of restriction and regi- 
mentation in the camps with small groups than at the 
larger institutions, which out of necessity, because of the 
class of boys supervised, must be more closely guarded 
and regimented. This greater sense of freedom in the 
camps, coupled with opportunities for individual coun- 
selling and the natural setting of the camps in the wooded, 
mountain areas, provide a wholesome environment with 
positive therapeutic values. 

Parents of the boys are generally very much pleased 
to have them placed in camps in preference to the more 
routinized program of the training schools. Their rea- 
son sometimes, however, is based upon the monetary 
aspects of a camp program, as boys in the camps receive 
some compensation while lads in the training schools do 
not. But for the most part, parents are primarily con- 
cerned in the well-being of their boys and have the feel- 
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ing that camp programs are less punitive in character. 

It must be borne in mind that the success of the camps 
depends upon their operating in connection with more 
formal types of supervision and training offered at cor- 
rectional training schools, as many boys require close 
custodial care and could not under any circumstances be 
placed in camps. Camps, furthermore, cannot provide a 
very extensive vocational training program. Boys who 
need a long period of detention and who are capable of 
making normal progress in academic and trades training 
programs, should in most instances be placed in training 
schools. . 

Camps, if properly operated, are no less expensive than 
training schools. They should not be looked upon as a 
means of reducing the cost of dealing with delinquent 
youths. Neither should the camps be considered as a 
means of securing for the state cheap labor to take care 
of fire fighting, reforestration, road building and other 
public works service. This work in conjunction with camps 
in the foothills and mountains, should be so set up that 
it will be a part of a rehabilitative program. If camps 
for older boys are properly organized and the right selec- 
tion of youth is made for camp placement, the camps 
can be made profitable from a labor and a rehabilitative 
standpoint. Habits of work, improved health, and char- 
acter development through counselling and guidance will 
be the outcome of a well balanced camp program. 

It is the writer’s opinion, based on twenty-five years of 
experience in the operation of state school programs for 
older boys, that fully twenty per cent of the boys that 
have passed through his institution might have been ef- 
fectively cared for in camps operated either by the 
counties or by the state. It is the writer’s belief, based 
on California’s experience during the past fourteen years 
with juvenile camps, that we shall see in the future many 
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similar units in various parts of the country organized 
on a permanent basis in our mountain forests, along the 
shores of our lakes, in our valleys and in our farming 
communities where underprivileged children may have 
the benefit of the kindness of nature with all its healing 
potentialities, combined with the care and guidance of 
sympathetic and understanding counsellors and teachers. 

The ever rising tide of delinquency in our country is 
viewed by those who understand the problem with serious 
concern. We must develop new techniques and proced- 
ures in dealing with it, both as to prevention and treat- 
ment. The small unit programs now gradually being 
developed under the camp system in California are pass- 
ing from the experimental stages. The success of these 
camps and ranch schools points the way to a more normal 
and understanding treatment of many of our juvenile 
offenders, and constitute a most valuable adjunct to pro- 
bation and juvenile institutions. 
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Alcohol and the Probationer 


RoserT V. SELIGER M.D. 
Assistant Visiting Psychiatrist 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore 


HE probationer or parolee has simplified the prob- 

lem of prophylactic treatment of criminosis.? In 
the case of these individuals it may be assumed that they 
are potentially capable of committing a crime and all 
preventive measures must be considered from this frame 
of reference. From this point of view alcohol represents 
a serious problem, since even in small doses it not only 
increases the tendency of a person to commit a crime, 
but under the acute influence of alcohol an individual is 
dangerous to himself and to the community and affords 
another opportunity for parole or probation violation if 
a breach of the peace is committed. 

Alcohol presents a peculiar situation for both the su- 
pervisor and the individual on probation or parole. We 
are dealing with a substance that is intermediate between 
a drug and a harmless pleasure. Drugs such as opium, 
heroin, cocaine, are absolutely forbidden by law, while, 
for example, a pleasure such as the smoking of tobacco, 
while habit forming, is not legislated against. Alcohol 
occupies an intermediate position. Most of the forms of 
alcohol in most sections of our country are not legis- 
lated against, provided, as with tobacco, certain taxes 
are paid. At the same time, and in the same places, an 
intoxicated person is subject to arrest. This ambivalent 
policy is due, as we have already remarked, to the fact 
that an intoxicated individual is dangerous to himself 
and to his environment. 

Long research with alcohol has disclosed that, far from 

1Robert M. Lindner Stone Walls and Men Odyssey New York, 1945 
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being a stimulant, alcohol is actually a depressant in its 
pharmacological action. Interpreted medically, this 
means that alcohol acts on the brain and nervous sys- 
tem in a manner that tends to slow down or inhibit the 
normal processes of thinking and reacting. From a psy- 
chological point of view, one’s physical narcotization of 
the nervous system serves to quiet anxiety, fear, and wor- 
ries, and results in the feeling of well-being and stimu- 
lation although, as we know, the nervous system is func- 
tioning subnormally. 

For purposes of guidance it is best to divide the pro- 
bationers and parolees into two classes: alcoholics and 
non-alcoholics. This can be done by social workers but 
is best left in the hands of competent psychiatric person- 
nel. In the case of probationers this should be a part of 
the psychiatric report on which probation disposition is 
made, while parolees should be diagnosed as to this 
category by the psychiatrist of the paroling institution. 
Determining psychiatric status of the subject is a pro- 
cedure fundamental to the successful supervision of these 
individuals, not only for the detection of alcoholism, but 
also for other psychiatric deviations. 


A Medical Problem 


The alcoholic under parole or probation supervision is 
a medical problem; he is a sick person, and as such fully 
merits the attention of a psychiatrist, just as an individ- 
ual with a broken leg requires a surgeon or a probationer 
with pneumonia requires a physician. The case worker 
is stepping out of his province if he attempts to guide 
the alcoholic to recovery, although in the absence of all 
other forms of aid this may be unavoidable. Alcoholics 
who are not under psychiatric treatment can definitely 
be considered to have a poor prognosis as far as viola- 
tion is concerned, while the reverse is true if the man is 
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under psychiatric treatment The mode and method of 
therapy depend on the individual, and have been de- 
scribed elsewhere.! The principal duties of the super- 
visory official in these. cases are to cooperate with the 
psychiatrist, to take his cue from the therapist’s ap- 
proach, and to reinforce therapy by suggestive and sup- 
portive influence. Unfortunately however, few proba- 
tioners or parolees are financially able to meet the cost 
of competent psychiatric help. It is necessary to turn to 
the psychiatric service of a community out-patient psy- 
chiatric clinic which will furnish, free of charge or at a 
nominal sum, the necessary psychiatric aid and assist- 
ance. In some cases this might very well be financed by 
the probation department, although this is a pious hope 
for the future with the present limited budgets of most 
probation departments. Only if psychiatric aid is un- 
available should the probation official turn to a lay or- 
ganization for aid in keeping the ex-inmate clear of 
alcohol, since the prognosis is definitely poor due to the 
fact that such organizations concentrate primarily on 
stopping the alcoholic from drinking, while psychiatric 
aid will cure the conditions which drive the individual 
to drown his troubles and worries in alcohol. Stated 
differently, the psychiatrist gets at the cause of alcohol- 
ism, and by rooting it out destroys the psychological 
craving of the alcoholics for alcohol; while lay organiza- 
tions tend only to alleviate the symptom (drinking) and 
do not directly modify the personality of the individual. 

Whatever the therapy, the object will be permanent 
abstinence since for the alcoholic, liquor has become a 
habit forming drug. This applies to all forms of alcohol 
including beer and light wines. In this respect the pro- 
bation supervisor can greatly aid in the environmental 


support necessary to insure this drastic prohibition in its 


1Robert V. Seliger A Guide on Alcoholism For Social Workers Alcoholism 
Publications Baltimore, 1945, Pp. 63-66 
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early stages before the ex-alcoholic is able to make it a 
self-imposed task. Should the probation or parole officer 
have to undertake therapy himself, due to lack of more 
qualified personnel, this same aim—total abstinence— 
must also be the goal. 

Alcoholics who have served even a short term in 
prison have learned to live without alcohol. At the same 
time, since their powerful psychic drive for drinking is 
not curbed, their first ambition on reaching the outside 
is to go on “one hell of a bender.” This debauch of 
alcohol may very well destroy the good work that has 
already been accomplished as the result of his incarcera- 
tion and may set the patient back six months or more 
in his recovery. This is a danger which every parole 
and probation officer must anticipate in the released 
alcoholic; it represents the first and most difficult hurdle 
to be overcome in his supervision. 


Prohibitions 


The problem of liquor and the non-alcoholic proba- 
tioner is much more complex. Wherever statewide pro- 
hibition or local option is in effect, there is no choice but 
to compel the rigorous observance of this law by the 
subject, although it may result in curious and embar- 
rassing complications. Under local option what is a 
violation of a liquor law in one county may be perfectly 
permissable twenty miles away. In federal probation 
and parole what is permissable in the indulgence of alco- 
holic beverages under federal jurisdiction and most of 
the states is a crime in a minority of the states. All in 
all, it underlines the long, published thesis of the writer 
that prohibition is, and always will be, the wrong ap- 
proach to alcoholism; that it aggravates the whole prob- 
lem and introduces far greater evils than alcohol. Alco- 
hol is the tool not the cause of alcoholism, and it would 
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be as nonsensical to abolish it as to abolish penknives 
because people cut their fingers with them every day of 
the week. 

In regions where alcohol is permitted to be sold and 
imbibed freely, there are two schools of thought on the 
subject. Some parole and probation departments, under 
the influence of the now discredited theory that alcohol 
is a major cause of crime,’ regard any use of alcohol as 
a violation of parole leading to the return of the sub- 
ject to incarceration. The other school, more tolerant 
and more practical, restricts the probationer to drinking 
at home, and requires him to stay away from public 
places such as bars, grills and cafés. In both attitudes 
there is danger and a demonstrable lack of insight into 
the problems. Totally to prohibit alcohol is unwise be- 
cause such an injunction is virtually unenforceable and 
will be widely violated, thus resulting in a contempt for 
regulations, the wholesale violation of this particular 
regulation, and the disregard of other more fundamental 
ones. The restriction of drinking to private places, 
usually the home of the subject, is also an unfortunate 
regulation, for it is precisely this sort of drinking that 
is the most dangerous. Alcohol is a minimal problem 
when it is part of the social process. Thus drinking at 
a restaurant or reputable bar or night club is far prefer- 
able to lonely drinking at home, as long as the subject is 
going to drink. First of all, the effects of an audience 
of friends undoubtedly works as a restraint on excessive 
drinking; secondly, the worst kind of drinking is drink- 
ing alone, since it inevitably leads to brooding and makes 
alcohol an end unto itself instead of an aid to social- 
ization. 

From all points of view total abstinence is a desirable 
state for all probationers and parolees. It eliminates a 


1R. M. Lindner Op. Cit. 
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possible point of contact between the authorities and the 
subject; it keeps these individuals out of the public eye 
in a situation which the public, rightly or wrongly, re- 
gards as dissipating; it restricts the tendency to frequent 
places of ill repute where they may come under the 
influence of criminalistic companions; it obviates the dan- 
ger that under the abnormal stress of life under proba- 
tion and parole the social drinker may turn into an 
alcoholic, seeking refuge in liquor from a conflict sit- 
uation. 

The only way to make abstinence stick for the non- 
alcoholic is to make it a self-imposed task; all efforts at 
actual coercion are doomed to ultimate failure. Strong 
social pressure by officials, family, friends, should be used 
to make up the mind of the probationer and help keep 
it made up, but he should feel that he made the choice 
for his own good. A review of the special difficulties 


which alcohol places in the path of the probationer can 
be very helpful in inducing total abstinence. 

In spite of all possible beneficial influence, some proba- 
tioners will drink. It is the probation officer’s task to see 
that these individuals remain social drinkers by means of 
education in the danger of alcohol. Some of the most im- 
portant symptoms of alcoholism can be phrased as ques- 


Do you require a drink the next morning? 

Do you prefer to drink alone? 

Has drinking made you irritable? 

Has drinking made you jealous? 

Are you hard to get along with since drinking? 
Is drinking endangering your health? 

Is drinking affecting your peace of mind? 

Is drinking making your home life unhappy? 


1Robert V. Seliger ‘Understanding the Alcoholic’? Southern Medicine and 
Surgery 104, 10, 1942 
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9) Is drinking jeopardizing your business? 
10) Is drinking clouding your reputation? 


The probation officer who observes these tell-tale signs 
in a subject will do well to refer him for psychiatric help, 
using his authority to enforce his decision if necessary. 
The important factor here is not to judge these men from 
a moralistic point of view. Alcoholics are not weak 
willed, or simply ‘‘bad eggs”; they are sick people. Al- 
cohol is being used because of a conflict in their lives 
which they are unable to meet. While the psychiatrist 
will concern himself with therapy of the personality prob- 
lem, it will be the task of the probation officer (social 
worker) to do the kind of case planning that will elim- 
inate, as far as possible, the kind of friction which leads 
to psychic conflicts. 


Getting At the Source 


In more than a few cases the conscientious case worker 
will be able to trace the source of any trouble to his own 
errors in planning. It may for example be a question- 
able procedure to require an individual to reestablish a 
home with an uncongenial wife, if her nagging is going 
to drive him to drink. In general, any strong and normal 
mode of behavior that conflicts with regulations may 
conceivably result in an uncontrollable desire to drown 
troubles in drink. These kinds of situations mean that 
we need to examine minutely our parole and probation 
regulations, and ruthlessly to eliminate all useless rules 
and procedures which do not have a rehabilitative pur- 
pose but are simply a hangover from a moralistic and 
out-dated era. In many cases such out-of-date rules exist 
simply for the sake of regulation. The important point 
again is not so much that they will be violated, but that 
they tend to set up unnecessary areas of enna which 
are breeding points for alcoholism. 
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Finally, alcoholics who are noncooperative in treat- 
ment after a fair trial should be regarded as immediate 
candidates for incarceration rather than for continuation 
on parole or probation. While it is unfortunate that at 
present there do not exist special facilities for alcoholics, 
we have no other recourse than incarceration in a penal 
or correctional institution. Probation and parole officers 
can be of greatest help to the alcoholic by working in 
close cooperation with competent psychiatric aid. Indi- 
vidual therapy by the probation or parole officers is in 
most cases impossible and inadvisable, due to recognized 
lack of training. Even if sufficient time is available, all 
that can and should be expected of case workers is ameli- 
oration of the symptom, alcoholism, and such treatment 
—characteristic of all symptomatic treatment of psy- 
chiatric problems—has a poor prognosis. Alcoholics 
drink at the behest of powerful psychic drives and these 
are untouched by symptomatic treatment. Once it is 
universally recognized that alcoholism is a psychiatric 
problem and the alcoholic a sick person, facilities and 
personnel for treatment will follow inevitably. While, of 
course, the case worker will be expected to do his bit, it 
is unfair of us to expect him to do psychiatric therapy; 
the alcoholic is no more his special responsibility than 
the neurotic or the psychopathic personality. 


Prevention 


The most important job of probation and parole offi- 
cers today in relation to alcohol, is prevention of alco- 
holism by use of mental hygiene, i.e. alcohol hygiene. 
Prevention involves a realization that alcohol is a symp- 
tom of inner conflicts, frustration, fears, and desires, 
most of which are accentuated by our traumatizing con- 
temporary culture. In his function as a case worker it 
will be the duty of the probation or parole officer to elim- 
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inate as much as possible those situations which will lead 
to strong psychic urges that can have as their only outlet 
the narcotization of the ego by alcohol. In his function 
as an adviser, the supervising official has as one of his 
prime duties the education of the probationer and parolee 
in the dangers of uncontrolled drinking from a medical 
rather than from a moral point of view. Last, but far 
from least, is the detection of incipient alcoholism. This 
calls for prompt referral to medical aid if it is available, 
or case analysis to determine the cause, if community re- 
sources are inadequate. 
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A Community Experiment in the Measure- 
ment of Juvenile Delinquency 


EDWARD E. SCHWARTZ 
Director, Division of Statistical Research, Children’s 
Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 


HE ending of the war on all fronts in 1945 prom- 

ises to produce problems of social reconversion and 
human adjustment as compelling as those attendant upon 
our entrance into the war in 1941. Whether conflicts 
and tensions in child life, family life and community life 
find expression in an increase in juvenile behavior disor- 
ders is a matter of current speculation, and a resurgence 
of interest in juvenile delinquency somewhat comparable 
to that experienced in the early years of the war is 
already in evidence. As in the past, the need to orient 
discussions of the treatment, control, and prevention of 
juvenile delinquency to the dimensions of the problem 
will inevitably arise. 

Workers in the field of juvenile delinquency, in need 
of quantitative data, usually resort to juvenile court sta- 
tistics; yet such statistics have important limitations on 
their use for local, state, and national purposes. After 
a brief statement on the national-state collection of juve- 
nile court statistics, this discussion is devoted to an ex- 
periment for improving the local measurement of juvenile 
delinquency, conducted in the District of Columbia. 
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National-State Collection of Juvenile Court Statistics 


The Children’s Bureau has maintained since 1926 a 
juvenile court statistics series which now includes reports 
on delinquency cases disposed of by about 400 courts. 
The Bureau’s long experience with these statistics pro- 
vides a background for critical evaluation of them, and 
their more important limitations have been set forth in 
the periodic publications of The Child.* 

The use of the present juvenile court statistics series 
to obtain a national picture of juvenile delinquency is 
limited by inadequate coverage and lack of uniformity 
in reporting. The 400 reporting courts serve areas which 
contain little more than one-third of the population of 
the country and they do not constitute a representative 
sample of all juvenile courts in terms of geographic loca- 
tion or urban-rural distribution. Some courts report all 
cases of delinquency whether disposed of by the court in 
formal session or by unofficial action of court personnel; 
other courts report only cases disposed of officially. State 
statutes relating to juvenile delinquency vary in their 
definitions of delinquency and in the age groups over 
which the juvenile court has jurisdiction. 

The Children’s Bureau is placing in operation in 1946 
a revised reporting plan designed to improve, over a 
period of time, the national collection of juvenile court 
statistics. The direct collection of reports from individ- 
ual courts is being discontinued and instead only state 
summary reports will be accepted. Nine state agencies 
are already providing the Children’s Bureau with such 
summaries, and agencies in other states, such as state 
departments of welfare, probation, and correction inter- 
ested in the work of juvenile courts are being encouraged 
to develop statewide reporting systems and so expand 


1The most recent releases are Juvenile-Court Statistics 1943, in Social Statistics 
Supplement to Vol. 9, No. 12 (June 1945) of The Child and Preliminary State- 
ment Juvenile-Court Statistics 1944. 
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the coverage of the series. Only those reports will be 
included that show all the work of the courts with de- 
pendent, neglected, and delinquent children, including chil- 
dren whose cases are disposed of unofficially, and with 
children in special proceedings. As far as possible points 
of similarity and differences among states will be shown 
in the published reports; for example, data will be tabu- 
lated by groups of states having similar age provisions 
in their juvenile court laws. 

The national-state collection of statistics is intended to 
be useful in describing trends in the work of the juvenile 
court as a child-serving agency. Efforts will be made to 
test the value of the data for describing general trends 
in the volume of juvenile delinquency in the country. 
Statistics showing general trends are all that are feasible 
or necessary to collect on a national basis; more detailed 
and descriptive data are essential for local planning and 
administration. 


Purpose of the Experimental Registration 
of Juvenile Delinquency 


For the most effective organization of a community 
program of treatment, control, and prevention, a com- 
plete picture of juvenile delinquency is essential. An 
inherent limitation of juvenile court statistics for this 
purpose is that they are an incomplete measure of juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Defining juvenile delinquency as ‘“‘any such juvenile 
misconduct as might be dealt with under the law’” it is 
obvious that the extent of such behavior cannot be com- 
pletely measured by reports based on court records, since 
not all children involved in violations of the law are 
apprehended or referred to the court. Many agencies 
other than the juvenile court deal with children alleged 


1Report of the Committee on the Socially Handicapped Delinquency, p. 23, 
1930 White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
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to be delinquent. Such children may be dealt with only 
by the police, or only by school authorities, or only by 
social agencies. In some communities the activities of 
police juvenile service bureaus affect the extent to which 
children in conflict with the law are brought to the juve- 
nile court. The proportion of delinquent children coming 
to the juvenile court varies from place to place, and from 
year to year in the same community, depending on such 
factors as variations in public opinion toward delinquent 
behavior of children and changes in community attitudes 
and in organization for providing services to children. 
Research workers, familiar with the incomplete nature 
of juvenile court statistics as a measure of juvenile de- 
linquency -have, in general, used court statistics in the 
belief that they constitute a satisfactory index. Recog- 
nizing that a more complete picture of juvenile delin- 
quency can be obtained by using statistics of other agen- 
cies dealing with delinquent children, some investigators 
attempt to supplement juvenile court statistics with police 
statistics or arrests of juveniles and with other available 
related data. However, because of variations in report- 
ing methods, units of count and definitions, the current 
statistical reports of different types of agencies generally 
cannot be combined to obtain a comprehensive and un- 
duplicated statement of juvenile delinquency. 
Community-wide statistics on juvenile delinquency can 
be obtained by collating records of children known to all 
agencies concerned with delinquency. Dr. Sophia Robison, 
in an investigation of juvenile delinquency in New York 
City in 1930, demonstrated that this can be accomplished 
through a special study of agency records.’ Another 
method of collecting and collating community-wide sta- 
tistics of juvenile delinquency is the current reporting to 
1Dr. Sophia Robison Cam Delinquency Be Measured? Columbia University Press 


1936. Dr. Robison served as a consultant to the Children’s Bureau in the organiza- 
tion of the project described in this report. 
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a central register by all agencies of children referred to 
them because of delinquency. To stimulate interest in 
community evaluation of juvenile court statistics a project 
based on the registration method was proposed for the 
District of Columbia by the Children’s Bureau. An ex- 
perimental registration of juvenile delinquency sponsored 
by the Council of Social Agencies of ‘the District of Co- 
lumbia was conducted in cooperation with the Children’s 
Bureau for the period June 1943 through May 1944. 
Objectives of the experimental registration were: 1) 
to obtain comprehensive statistical data on the volume 
and nature of juvenile delinquency in the District of Co- 
umbia; 2) to test the differences between juvenile delin- 
quency statistics obtained on a community-wide basis with 
those obtained from the juvenile court alone; and 3) to 
explore the possible uses of the registration data in the 
treatment and control of juvenile delinquency. 


How the Registration was Conducted 


All the public agencies of the District of Columbia 
having responsibility for dealing directly with delinquent 
children, excepting those providing long-time institutional 
care, participated in the registration. In addition to the 
juvenile court, these agencies were the Boys’ Service Divi- 
sion (now the Juvenile Bureau) and the Woman’s Bureau 
- of the police department, the Protective Service (now 
Public Assistance and Children’s services) and the re- 
ceiving home of the Board of Public Welfare, and the 
Department of Attendance and Work Permits of the 
board of education. The private child-serving agencies” 
were not included because of the technical and adminis- 
trative difficulties involved in this initial attempt and be- 
cause preliminary investigation indicated a very small 
potential registration in the District of Columbia from 
these agencies. Representatives of the participating agen- 
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cies, together with the Advisory Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies’ research department, reviewed and 
developed the plans that were suggested by the Children’s 
Bureau for the registration. 

Sf The participating agencies were requested to submit 
to the central register data on each child under eighteen 
years of age referred to them because of alleged delin- 
quency, that is, juvenile misconduct that might be dealt 
with under the law. No atttempt was made to impose 
a uniform concept of delinquency upon the agencies or 
to influence intake policy or practice, and the registration 
is believed to reflect the established relationships of the 
agencies to children in the community, and to each other. 
Most of the agencies were easily able to separate the 
records of children alleged to be delinquent from the 
records of other children known to them. The Protective 
Service of the Board of Public Welfare was instructed 
to register only children referred to the agency for de- 
linquent behavior and not those who came to the agency 
for other reasons but who may also have been involved 
in alleged delinquency. Children registered by the De- 
partment of Attendance and Work Permits included chil- 
dren unlawfully absent from school whether because of 
the child’s wilfulness or of the parents’ neglect, and no 
attempt was made by this agency, nor by the other agen- 
cies, to place responsibility for the alleged delinquent be- 
havior of the children. 

The Boys’ Service Division of the police department 
was reorganized during the period of the study and 
reports of this agency are known to be incomplete for 
the period January-May 1944. During the period of the 
experimental registration the police department policy 
was that all children apprehended by the precinct police 
for delinquency were to be referred to the Boys’ Service 
Division or to the Woman’s Bureau. However, data 
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made available through the registration indicated that 
there were numerous exceptions to this policy and that 
some children were, for example, brought by the precinct 
police directly to the juvenile court or to the Receiving 
Home for Children, then released after having been de- 
tained for varying lengths of time. It is probable that 
children were also released at local police precincts with- 
out referral to any other agency. The number of such 
children for whom records were made by the police could 
not be obtained through the study project. The register 
was therefore incomplete for children known only to the 
police in the precincts. With these limitations, the regis- 
ter is believed to include all = under eighteen years 
of age referred to a police: agency from June 1943 
through May 1944 for reasons of delinquency. 

A number of the agencies reported to the register by 
sending a copy of an established intake form or a similar 


administrative record of initial contact. The following 
items used in the registration were common to the forms 
in use by the agencies or were added by them: 


Identifying data: Name of child, names of parents, 
address 


Social data: Age, sex, race 

Administrative data: Name of reporting agency, 
source of referral, date of referral, reason for re- 
ferral, method of disposition, date of disposition. 


The reports on individual children were sent by the 
participating agencies to the Council of Social Agencies 
and were processed by the staff of the research depart- 
ment and volunteer assistants. The processing included 
statistical editing, alphabetical filing, grouping registra- 
tions for the same child and for children included in the 
same family, and coding of census tract and other data. 
The tabulation and analysis of the material was done 
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by the Division of Statistical Research of the Children’s 
Bureau. 

A six-month tabulatic. was reviewed by the research 
committee and representatives of the participating agen- 
cies and was later used as a check on the consistency of 
the data for the twelve month experience. A summary 
report of the year’s experiment was approved by the 
executive board of the Council of Social Agencies. The 
research department of the council agreed to undertake 
the preparation of a detailed descriptive statement of 
the findings for the District of Columbia. The material 
presented below is limited to a comparison of data on 
the total registration with registrations by the juvenile 
court, and suggestions for general uses of the registration 
data in community research and planning for the treat- 
ment and control of juvenile delinquency. 


The Total Registration 


Counts of the total registration of juvenile delinquency 
for the report year show that: FJ less than half of all 
children registered for delinquency were known to the 
juvenile court; 2} the number of cases registered by the 
juvenile court was almost one-fourth greater than the 
number of children brought to the court; and 3¥ the mere 
addition of cases reported by each of the participating 
agencies results in a total almost double the number of 
children actually reported for alleged delinquency. 

Delinquency may be measured in terms of the number 
of cases accepted or disposed of by an agency, or in terms 
of the number of children involved in these cases. Dupli- 
cation in the count of children involved in delinquency is 
occasioned both by recurrent registration of a child by 
one agency and by registration of the same child by two 
or more agencies during the registration period. 

A total of 15,223 cases of alleged juvenile delinquency 
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were registered by public agencies in the District of Co- 
lumbia in the twelve month period June 1943-May 1944 
(see Table 1). When the duplication among these cases 
is eliminated it is found that 7,828 children were involved, 
with an average of 1.9 case registrations per child in the 
twelve month period. Of these children only 3,384, or 
43 per cent, were registered by the juvenile court. The 
4,151 cases registered by the court exceed by 23 per cent 
the number of children known to the court. However, 
the difference between the number of cases reported as 
disposed of by the District of Columbia Juvenile Court 
in the regular Children’s Bureau juvenile court statistics 
series and the number of children in these cases is less 
than 23 per cent. A number of complaints received at 
different times by the court concerning the same child, 
but disposed of at one time by the court are counted as 
one case, whereas a child was reported to the register 
and was counted as a case as many times as he was re- 
ferred to the court. After allowing for this factor it is 
estimated that the District of Columbia Juvenile Court’s 
regular statistical report, which employs ‘‘cases disposed 
of” as the unit of count, in conformity with the present 
instructions of the Children’s Bureau, exceeds by 13 per 
cent the number of children dealt with by the court.) 


Comparison of Juvenile Court Statistics With 
Statistics of Total Registration 


Comparison of juvenile court statistics with those of 
total registration are made on the assumption that the 
adequacy of the court statistics as an indicator of delin- 
quency may be judged on the basis of how representative 
statistics of the court are of those obtained from all 
public agencies dealing with children allegedly delinquent. 
The content of the total registration data in this project 
is of course determined to a large extent by the scope 
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of the functions of the participating agencies. For pur- 
poses of special analysis children registered by a given 
agency may be excluded from consideration. For ex- 
ample, because of the high seasonality of truancy, children 
registered by the Department of Attendance and Work 
Permits are excluded in one of the following analyses 
of monthly changes in the number of children registered. 
In all other tabulations presented here the total registra- 
tion is employed. 


Changes In Number Of Children Reported 
Each Month 


Although twelve months is much too brief a period 
to provide data on trends in juvenile delinquency, some 
observations can be made about the relationship of the 
number of children registered each month during the 
year by the juvenile court and by other official agencies 


dealing with delinquent children. 

The monthly changes shown for the juvenile court in 
Chart | appear to have little relationship to the changes 
in the total registration. Changes in the total number of 
children registered each month were greatly affected by 
the large volume and high seasonality of the registrations 
of the Department of Attendance and Work Permits. 
No truancy registrations were made for the period July- 
August because of the summer vacation. The school re- 
cess during the Christmas holiday season is reflected in 
a drop in truancy registrations in December and January. 

By excluding from the total those children reported 
only by the Department of Attendance and Work Per- 
mits, a curve can be obtained that has greater resemblance 
to the juvenile court curve. Chart 1 shows this line as 
a subtotal and makes clear that monthly changes in the 
juvenile court figures were in the same direction as changes 
in the figures for the subtotal. However, in considering 
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Cuart 1. Children reported each month by six offi- 
cial agencies, June 1943-May 1944 (Semi- 
logarithmic scale—3 months moving average)a 
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the meaning of this chart for an evaluation of juvenile 
court statistics, it is necessary to observe that the extent 
or degree of change in the two curves varied appreciably. 
The decrease from June 1943 to May 1944 in the num- 
ber of children registered by the court was 45 per cent 
as compared with a decrease of only 33 per cent for the 
subtotal, that is, for all agencies combined with the ex- 
ception of the Bureau of Attendance and Work Permits. 

The shape of the curve for the juvenile court was 
somewhat similar to that for the Receiving Home for 
Children but was quite different from that for the Wo- 
man’s Bureau. 


Geographic Distribution of Children 


A distribution of the juvenile court registrations by 
census tract shows a concentration of children in the cen- 
tral portions of the city as do the data for all children 
registered. However, the court data do not show as 
great a concentration as do those for the total registra- 
tion. The following table indicates, for example, that 
while the 19 census tracts having the largest number of 
children reported by all agencies contained 50 per cent 
of all children registered, the 19 tracts having the largest 
number of children reported by the juvenile court in- 
cluded only 45 per cent of such children. 


Groups of census tracts after Distribution of children 
ranking in order of number registered by— 
of children registered All Agencies Juvenile Court 


100% 100% 


Highest 19 census tracts 50 45 
Second highest 19 census tracts... 23 24 
Middle 19 census tracts 14 14 
Second lowest 19 census tracts... Iw 11 44 
Lowest 19 census tracts + 
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As compared with all children registered, those re- 

~ ported by the court were more widely dispersed in the 

outlying areas, particularly in the higher income north- 

west residential areas. This is due in large part to the 

fact that children involved in traffic violations were pre- 

dominantly from the northwest section of the city and 

that referrals for traffic violations were proportionately 

I higher in the statistics of the juvenile court than in the 
statistics of the total registration. 

The central portions of the city showing the highest 
concentration of children both in the juvenile court re- 
ports and in the total registration, are in general areas 
of low median rental and of large Negro populations. 
These are areas in the District of Columbia which show 
up unfavorably in numerous indexes of social pathology. 
For example, they have a high incidence of tuberculosis, 
high infant, maternal, and general mortality rates, and 
a high rate of arrest for crime. 


Characteristics of Children 


Differences in some of the social characteristics of chil- 
dren alleged to be delinquent as reflected in the report 
of the juvenile court and as reported for all children 
registered, are shown by the following table. This table 
also affords comparison of juvenile court data based on 
the case as a unit of count with that based on the child. 

The children reported by the court were somewhat 
older than were all children registered and a larger pro- 
portion were boys. The proportion who were white 
girls was markedly lower in the court reports than in the 
reports of all agencies. The proportion of Negro chil- 
dren to total children is somewhat lower in the court 
reports for all agencies. Basing the reports of the court 
on cases as a unit of count rather than on children tends 
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Children re- Children re- Cases reported 
ported by all ported by the by the 
agencies Juvenile Court Juvenile Court 


Total 
Number .. 7,828 3,384 4,151 


Per cent .. 100 100 100 


71 87 88 
31 40 40 
40 47 48 


29 13 12 
11 4 + 
‘a 18 9 8 
Median age.. 14.7 years 15.4 years 15.5 years 


a Includes an insignificant number of children of “other” races. 


to increase the differences between the characteristics of 


children reported by the court and the characteristics of 
all children registered. 


Reason for Reference (Type of Alleged Delinquency) 


A statement sometimes made concerning the reliability 
of juvenile court statistics as an indicator of juvenile de- 
linquency is that while some delinquent children are not 
included, generally those children who are alleged to be 
involved in the more serious types of delinquency are re- 
ferred to the court and are included in the court statistics ; 
and conversely, that children involved in only minor delin- 
quency are “weeded out” before they get to the court. 
The number of children who were registered for a specific 
reason and the number of these children who were re- 
ferred to the juvenile court for the same reason are. 
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shown in Table 2. For example, a total of 1,870 children 
were referred to all the participating agencies for “‘steal- 
ing.” Of these children, 1,487 came to the juvenile court 
during the year for stealing. Of all children registered 
for stealing, the most frequently reported juvenile delin- 
quency, 20 per cent were not registered by the juvenile 
court. Less than one-fourth of all children registered for 
sex offenses were reported by the court for this type of 
delinquency. 

It would be difficult to obtain general agreement that 
a traffic violation is “more serious” than a sex offense, 
either from the point of view of the child’s welfare or 
the point of view of the community’s interest, yet in 
contrast with the low average on sex offenses the juvenile 
court reported practically all the children who were reg- 
istered for traffic violations. Almost as large a propor- 
tion of all children registered for ‘“‘acts of carelessness 
or mischief” was reported by the court as was reported 
for “assault or injury to person,” yet it may be ventured 
that “assault or injury to person” would be considered 
by most people a much more aggravated form of de- 
linquency. 

A conclusive evaluation of juvenile court statistics in 
terms of the seriousness of the delinquencies covered 
would require more exact definition, more detailed clas- 
sification, and more accurate reporting of data than are 
now available. It would also require a. definition of 
“serious” as applied to juvenile delinquency and a stand- 
ardization or objective grading of types of delinquent 
behavior in terms of this definition. Nevertheless, the 
registration data make clear that the District of Colum- 
bia juvenile court statistics not only fail to include large 
numbers of children involved in types of delinquency com- 

1Complete registration of children known only to the police in the precincts, for 


example, might modify the differences between the total registration data and 
juvenile court reports on reasons for referral. 
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monly considered serious, but also do include large num- 
bers of children referred for relatively minor infractions 
of the law. 


Administrative Factors Affecting Measurement 


The variation between the characteristics of the chil- 
dren appearing before the juvenile court and all children 
registered for delinquency is the result in large part of 
agency practice and community organization for dealing 
with children alleged to be delinquent. 

One aspect of agency practice that affects juvenile court 
statistics is shown in Table 3. Of the children reported 
by each of the agencies a larger proportion of girls than 
of boys were not registered by the court. Since the direc- 
tion of referrals is predominantly from other agencies 
to the court these data reflect the tendency of the other 
agencies to refer boys to the court more readily than girls, 
and to undertake more complete management of situa- 
tions involving girls. The fact that the court handled a 
larger proportion of all boys’ cases registered than of all 
girls’ cases (as shown in Table 1) is a result, in part, of 
this referral practice. 

Another important administrative factor influencing 
the sex ratio of juvenile court cases is the more extensive 
work of the police service bureaus in relation to girls 
than to boys.’ The following data, drawn from Table 1, 
show that the police service bureaus and the court together 
handled about two-fifths of all boys’ cases and about the 
same proportion of all girls’ cases registered. However, 
the police service bureaus handled, in proportion to the 
total registration, five times as many girls’ cases as boys’ 
cases, and served to reduce the proportion of girls in the 
total registration who were brought to the court. The 

1The number of cases reported by the Boys’ Service Division is known to be 


incomplete for the period January-May 1944. However, complete data for a seven 
month period show that the police bureaus handled many more girls’ than boys’ cases. 
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ratio of girls’ cases to boys’ cases in the juvenile court 
reports was in fact only one-third as high as in the total 
registration. 


Boys’ cases Girls’ cases 
Number Percent Number Percent 


100 4,526 100 
Juvenile Court _ 493 11 
Police Service Bureaus. 6 1,339 30 


Woman’s Bureau... 478 5 1,336 30 
Boys’ Service Division 124 1 3 a 
Other agencies ..... 6,437 60 2,694 59 


aLess than 0.5 per cent 


The minimization of the girls’ cases in the court re- 
ports affects not only the distribution of cases by sex but 
also such important factors as age, race, and reason for 
referral, because these are related to the sex distribution 
of cases. For example, the less frequent referral of girls 
to the court contributes to the court’s reporting propor- 
tionately fewer Negro cases than are represented in the 
register as a whole, inasmuch as a larger proportion of 
all girls than of all boys registered were Negro. 


Use of Register in Community Research and Planning 


In addition to providing comprehensive data on chil- 
dren alleged to be delinquent, the register makes avail- 
able data that have potential use in intensive research in 
juvenile delinquency. The register shows that of the 
7,828 children reported for alleged delinquent behavior, 
1,821 or 23 per cent were reported by two or more 
agencies, and 410 or five per cent were reported by three 
or more agencies during the year. The children known 
to three or more agencies, for example, can be identified 
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so that their histories can be assembled from the agencies 
concerned for purposes of determining whether they were 
known to different agencies on different occasions or 
whether they were referred from one agency to another 
for the same alleged delinquency. The fact that children 
are known to a number of agencies may reflect expected 
referral practices (e.g., referral of a child by the police 
to the receiving home and to the court). However, an 
analysis of the experience of children involved in a series 
of referrals may help to clarify interagency relationships 
with special reference to the intake policies of the various 
agencies. The experience of children who appeared with- 
out agency referral in a number of different agencies dur- 
ing the relatively short period of the registration offers 
opportunities for considering the extent to which agencies 
carry through on plans for children and retain respon- 
sibility for follow-up of children known to be in difficulty. 

Detailed analysis of agency practice and interrelation- 
ships is chiefly of local value. An illustrative analysis of 
the experience of children reported as truants may, how- 
ever, be of some general interest. The Department of 
Attendance and Work Permits reported 6,880 cases of 
truancy, and other participating agencies reported 324 
cases making a total of 7,204 cases. The unduplicated 
count of these cases indicates that 3,488 children were 
involved in truancy. Included in this number were the 
“casual truants” who would not originally be treated as 
delinquent; only 5 per cent of the 3,488 children were 
referred to the juvenile court for truancy. The conclu- 
sion should not be drawn, however, that truancy as a rela- 
tively mild behavior disorder is unimportant in the de- 
linquency picture. An examination of the registrations 
for the 3,488 truant children shows that 600 or 17 per 
cent were brought to the juvenile court during the year 
for truancy or for some other reason that may be deemed 
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more serious. The inclusion of truant children in the 
register not only provides valuable information on the 
general relationship of alleged truancy to other forms 
of alleged delinquent behavior but also makes posssible 
the finding of children who appear to be particularly vul- 
nerable to juvenile delinquency. 

The register can focus attention on children repeatedly 
referred for alleged delinquency or who are found to be 
in especially difficult environments. For example, it is 
possible to select from the 7,828 children, 935 children 
(12 per cent of the total) who were reported for delin- 
quency four or more times during the year and 1,630 
children (21 per cent of the total) may be identified as 
being in families in which one or more of their brothers 
or sisters were also reported for delinquency. Some of 
these children were alleged to be involved in delinquency 
that may seem relatively trivial in itself. However, they 
were in families in which other children were also involved 
in delinquency situations, frequently in more serious law- 
breaking activities, and the register makes possible the 
direction of special services to these families. 

A discussion of additional registration data and their 
possible uses, as well as some of the pros and cons of 
the registration idea has been presented by Neva R. 
Deardorff.* 


Summary of Findings 


The statistics of the District of Columbia Juvenile 
Court provide an indication of the direction of monthly 
change in the number of children referred to public agen- 
cies for delinquency if truants reported by the Depart- 
ment of Attendance and Work Permits are excluded from 
consideration. The juvenile court statistics are not only 
incomplete as to the number of children alleged to be 


1Neva R. Deardorff “Central Registration of Delinquents’ Probation June 1945 
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delinquent but they fail to give an adequate indication 
of the extent of change in this number over a period of 
time. 

The geographic areas in the District of Columbia hav- 
ing the greatest concentration of children alleged to be 
delinquent can be ascertained from the court statistics 
but these statistics do not show the full extent of the con- 
centration. 

The organization and practice of public agencies that 
deal with delinquency in the District of Columbia result 
in a larger proportion of boys than of girls registered 
for delinquency being referred to the juvenile court. The 
children coming to the court constitute less than half of 
all the children registered and cannot be considered rep- 
resentative of all children registered with respect to sex 
distribution or to factors related to the sex distribution, 
such as age or reason for reference. 

As a result of repeated referrals of the same child to 
the juvenile court during the reporting period, the number 
of cases reported by the court is appreciably higher than 
the number of children known to the court; the use of 
the “‘case” as a unit of count tends to increase the differ- 
ences between the characteristics of children reported by 
the court and the characteristics of all children registered. 

The reason for referral was an important factor in 
determining whether or not children alleged to be delin- 
quent were brought to the court. However, a large pro- 
portion of children reported for offenses that may be 
deemed quite serious, such as sex offenses and stealing, 
were not brought to the court whereas many children 
involved in offenses seemingly less serious, such as traffic 
violations, were brought to the court. The characteristics 
of the child and the legal or administrative classification 
of his alleged delinquency in relation to available com- 
munity services appear to be more important than the 
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“seriousness” of his misbehavior in determining whether 
a child alleged to be delinquent is brought to the court. 

The registration method makes available data which 
can be used for intensive research in juvenile delinquency, 
and it has possibilities for aiding in the administraton of 
community services for the treatment, control, and pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency. 


Implications of District of Columbia 
Registration Experience 


The findings of the District of Columbia registration 
must necessarily be considered as having particular ref- 
erence to the District of Columbia for the period studied. 
Registrations of alleged delinquency in other communities 
may yield findings different from those obtained here. 
It may be found that the more complex or highly de- 
veloped community services for children are, the greater 
the possible variation of juvenile court statistics from 
community-wide statistics of alleged delinquency. In 
large sections of the country and particularly in rural 
areas and small towns the courts may have records on 
all, or substantially all, of the children alleged to be delin- 
quent. The District of Columbia experimental registra- 
tion serves to emphasize the importance of finding out, 
locality by locality, how satisfactory juvenile court sta- 
tistics are as an indicator of juvenile delinquency, and to 
demonstrate how communities may obtain the informa- 
tion necessary to make this determination. 

In communities where it is found that juvenile court 
statistics alone are not adequate to measure juvenile de- 
linquency, consideration should be given to the integration 
of the juvenile court statistics into a system for current 
reporting of community-wide statistics on delinquency. 
This organization of statistical reporting would recog- 
nize the now widely accepted position of the court as an 
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important agency, but only one of the important agencies 
in the community having responsibility for providing ser- 
vices to children who have come in conflict with the law. 
Juvenile court statistics are not only an essential part of 
a comprehensive community-wide picture of the volume 
and characteristics of children alleged to be delinquent, 
they are also indispensable in the progressive administra- 
tion of the court itself. As they are seen in relation to 
those of the schools, the police, and social agencies pro- 
viding service to children, the potentialities of juvenile 
court statistics for administrative use can be more fully 
realized. 

The registration of delinquency obviously represents a 
partial approach to the study of the problems and needs 
of all children. Nevertheless, interest in comprehensive 
services to children may well be developed by building on 
estabished public interest in delinquency. The registra- 
tion of alleged delinquents is a manageable project and 
can be an important part in study and evaluation, the 
first step in effective community action toward the treat- 
ment, control, and prevention of juvenile delinquency. 





-— 


The Judge Meets the Boy and His Family 


GusTAv L. SCHRAMM 


Judge, Juvenile Court of Allegheny County 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HE judge of a juvenile court enjoys an unique posi- 

tion. First, he has an enviable opening for service 
to the child in trouble and to his family; secondly, he 
has wide latitude for service to the community. 

In a setting which may not be duplicated and which 
is thus denied to others less fortunate, the judge may 
personify—indeed, is directed by public mandate to per- 
sonify—to the child and to his family, interest, power, 
' and understanding. He may exemplify the desire of a 
community to help the child in the recognition of realities, 
in the acceptance of limitations, both personal and social, 
and in the achievement of citizenship stature. He may 
be the catalyst which speeds up a beneficial reaction be- 
tween the individual and the society of which the indi- 
vidual is a vital part. He may, within the borders of a 
very brief contact, weave the first strands of a strong 
human relationship. 

In a democratic society courts are not expendable. It 
is important that their impact upon youth be construc- 
tive. However significant the contacts of others may 
have been, however thoughtful, it is given to the judge 
to enhance or to mar them. By the same token the effect 
of those who follow is often measured by judicial skill. 
When a child at the vortex of trouble is recognized by 
the judge as a significant individual in the community, 
he may be expected within the radius of his ability to 
offer a positive response. Perhaps for the first time he 
will consciously choose direction to gain approval. 
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Such a role, accepted by the judge, is in keeping with 
the philosophy of a juvenile court. It is a positive role 
in which the judge with the help of his associates seeks 
to find out, not only what wrong a child has done, but 
to find out, if possible, where and how to help him with 
correction. It is a positive role in which the judge strives 
to protect the community from harmful behavior of mis- 
guided youth. 

In discharging his commission the judge is neither 
umpire nor arbiter; he is the one person who represents 
his community as parens patriae, who may act with the 
parents, or when necessary even in place of them, to 
bring about behavior more desirable. As a judge in a 
juvenile court he does not administer criminal law. The 
child before him is not a defendant. There is to be no 
conviction, no sentence. There is to be no life-long 
stigma of a criminal record. In a juvenile court the judge 
administers equity; and the child, still immature and 
unable to take his place as an adult before the law, is 
the recipient of consideration, of guidance and of cor- 
rection. The stake is no less than the saving of a human 
being at a time more favorable than any in an uncertain 
future. 

Just how is the judge to rise to his opportunity? How 
is he to put into effect the philosophy of the juvenile 
court law? In what way can he, day after day with child 
after child, meet his responsibilities ? 

He must first of all recognize that each child is a dis- 
tinct human being. He must be willing to enter into 
direct personal contact. He must give of himself accord- 
ing to each individual need. He must, in countenance, 
in speech—yes, even in tone of voice—as well as in ac- 
tion convey to the troubled child and to the troubled 
parent a composite impression of humbleness, of capacity 
to understand the personal stake, of wisdom to reach a 
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fair decision. There is no place for ridicule or abuse or 
arbitrary display of power by the judge. No matter 
whether the way leads to probation, to placement in a 
foster home, or to training in an institution, there must 
be aroused in a child and in a family the willingness to 
work with officers of the court and the desire to cooperate 
in the reshaping of behavior. 

Would that this were all! Achieving objectives pre- 
supposes more than outward expression of capacity. 
Broad education in the law, profound understanding of 
human nature, judicial temperament, infinite patience, 
sensitivity, kindliness, firmness—these, well blended with 
common sense, constitute additional desirable prere- 
quisites. Every one of them is insurance to the young 
person in trouble and to his family. 

To do his best, the judge should avail himself of all 
resources and facilities in his community. At the fore- 
front of these are his associates who, as court officers, 
investigate cases, supply data, present for his considera- 
tion thoughtful evaluations, and finally implement his de- 
cisions. In the vanguard too are the churches, schools, 
private agencies, hospitals, clinics and children’s institu- 
tions. If the work of the court is really recognized, the 
community will supply the most competent help available 
and will multiply facilities for treatment. It is the junior 
citizens who are to be served. 


Shaping Methods 


This concept of the judge’s role cannot easily be trans- 
lated into daily practice. No matter with how many he 
may succeed, there is a procession of new cases to chal- 
lenge. Keeping up with them is so difficult that a sys- 
tematic and yet flexible approach is indispensable. One 
should not forget that the juvenile court is young; that 
procedures are not yet fully developed; that there is for- 
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tunately no restrictive, detailed direction by statute. In 
consequence of this, the judge acquires considerable dis- 
cretion. He may think through what he would accom- 
plish; he may try and try again to devise a better way. 

Over a course of eleven years we in Allegheny county 
have fashioned, step by step, methods which to us seem 
most effective, utilizing the widest range of skills in 
meeting individual situations and problems. Our hope is 
that the reader will sift out and adapt to his own com- 
munity that which commends itself. Assuredly in the 
development of procedures to the end that children may 
gain a heritage, no one knows all the answers. By pool- 
ing thought and experience, those of us privileged to 
work in the field may learn from each other. 

As the time for a child’s hearing approaches, the pro- 
bation officer reduces to writing his findings. The record 
is presented to me at least one day in advance of the 
hearing date. When I first asked for reports a day in 
advance of the hearing, members of the staff as tactfully 
as possible indicated how busy they were and how hard 
it was to get the reports in final form even for the day 
of the hearing.. I listened thoughtfully and intimated 
that we could postpone the hearing a day! The staff 
then. realized that I really did want their information in 
time to digest it, in time to prepare myself for the actual 
contact. As a practical matter, I have found it very 
much worthwhile to do so. Not only am I in a much 
better position to do my work, but the probation officer 
is better able to recognize his partnership with me. 

It is the probation oficer who shares with me oppor- 
tunity for service. It is he who arranges in our clinic for 
a complete physical examination, for psychological test- 
ing, and when indicated, for psychiatric attention. It is 
this associate of the judge who strives for a well-rounded 
appraisal of the child, a clear definition of problems and 
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an accurate portrayal of family background. Into his 
hands ultimately is delivered the chart of correction. To 
him goes the responsibility of carrying out instructions 
embodied in the court’s decision. 

As court opens in the morning, we invite all present 
for the day to assemble in the courtroom. This room, 
with its wood-paneled walls and dignified appointments, 
is small but impressive. It symbolizes in a quiet, unob- 
trusive way the importance of the work to be done. As 
the people enter they approach a long desk accommodat- 
ing three persons, one at each end and one in the middle. 
On the right is the clerk of the court who prepares and 
takes charge of the official orders of the court; on the 
left is the stenographer. The middle place is for the 
judge. There are only six additional chairs in the room. 

When the people are together, I arise and announce 
quietly, “In opening court we stand at attention and 
repeat the pledge of allegiance to the flag.” The moment 
is one of solemnity. The pledge is repeated in unison; 
then every one at my request returns to his seat in the 
waiting room. The purpose of this brief ceremony is 
twofold: to give a proper tone to the day, and to pro- 
vide youngsters, parents and others—many are in court 
for the first time—an opportunity to see the courtroom 
and an occasion to see us. Since sessions sometimes last 
until late afternoon, it is worthwhile to relieve tensions, 
to put anxious people at ease, and to concentrate atten- 
iton in a humane, thoughtful way upon the problems at 
hand. 

Court sessions begin without formality. A probation 
officer walks up to the desk and discusses with me in- 
formation which he has gathered concerning a child, 
introduces personalities about whom I have read the 
evening before. I have an opportunity to ask questions, 
to get his reactions, to prepare for the interviews which 
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will follow. A broader foundation is being laid\ for 
judicial decision, for plans designed to correct behavior 
of a child and to protect the interests of his community. 

If an attorney represents the child and his family, he 
is invited to enter. We ask for his assessment of the 
family and the case situation; we acquaint him with facts 
secured through our investigation. There is a free ex- 
change of facts and of opinions. As an officer of the 
court, the attorney remains with us, advising, collaborat- 
ing, while others with a professional or objective interest 
—teacher, school principal, police officer, social worker, 
clergyman—enter to offer what they may have to the 
conduct of the case. Informally, information is pooled, 
viewpoints are adjusted, and possible remedial measures 
are weighed. Each participant estimates his possible 
contribution to the child’s future. 


The Child and the Judge 


When this stage has been concluded, I usually desire 
to talk with the child himself. I leave the group to enter 
a small room adjacent to that in which the hearing is 
being conducted. With me is the attorney, if the family 
has retained counsel, the woman probation officer, if the 
child under consideration is a girl. Purposely, this inter- 
viewing room is without furniture, save for two or 
three chairs. At one time I had the child come into 
my chambers where the furnishings, simple as they are, 
either distracted attention or caused embarrassment. In 
such a setting a child may even be conscious of his cloth- 
ing. In the little bare room however, without distrac- 
tions and at ease, the child and I can concentrate atten- 
tion upon each other. 

At the outset we shake hands and sit down together. 
Many children ask, ‘Are you really the judge?” I do 
not know what judges are supposed to look like; the 
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boys and girls who ask this question are evidently sur- 
prised. One boy blurted out, “I thought I’d see some old 
sourpuss.” I immediately accepted that as a compliment. 

The handshake, like my appearance, is unexpected. At 
times boys have lifted their hands impulsively, as though 
to shield themselves. Apparently they had not become 
accustomed to such personal acknowledgements, but had 
had less pleasant experiences with the human hand. One 
lad in serious trouble said, “I thought no one would 
shake hands with me.” His father had not talked to 
him for weeks, had ignored him at a time when he 
needed support most in his resolve to do better. 

In these critical moments of contact, reactions are 
heightened and are unregistered. Encouraging him to 
talk about himself, I try to direct attention not only to 
what is specifically wrong, but to the whole story. I try 
to have him discern my interest in increasing positive 
values and in correcting negative qualities. We try to 
face reality together in a balanced way, using language 
to which he is accustomed. An attempt is made to pic- 
ture, not a big wheel chasing a little wheel, but two 
wheels turning smoothly on a single axle. 

This approach I believe is the most effective in secur- 
ing the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
In many cases the investigation by the well-trained, ex- 
perienced court officer, skilfully done, has revealed most 
if not all of the facts involved. It has revealed both 
what the boy has done and who the boy is. The hearing, 
thoughtfully planned and adapted to the specific case 
situation, can test and complete the facts. As the various 
parties are not aware of each other’s testimony, it is 
usually not difficult to discover discrepancies when there 
is an attempt to deceive or when there is honest con- 
fusion. In one situation for instance a boy insisted he 
had not stolen the money in question, asserting he had 
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not been near a certain restaurant on the morning desig- 
nated. He remembered that on the morning of the al- 
leged involvement he had gone with his mother to visit 
an aunt. When they had arrived the aunt had not been 
at home, so they had returned to their own home in 
the afternoon. When I talked with the father he was 
indignant over the accusation suffered by his son. He 
remembered that his wife had told him of going to her 
sister's with the boy, and of having enjoyed the visit. 
I then returned to the lad and spoke to him of his father’s 
revelation. He was downcast. After a pause, he said, 
“All right; I'll tell you the truth. I took the money and 
I took it home.” To have allowed such a fabricated 
story to pass undetected would have been to miss a con- 
structive opportunity. Correction lay in acquiring the 
facts. This method of approach made their discovery 
more likely than one in which parent and boy hear each 
other’s testimony. 

If there are two or more involved in a situation and 
there is divergence of testimony as to respective degrees 
of participation, it is most helpful to see each one sep- 
arately and to reconcile discrepancies by confronting one 
with statements of the other. By a patient, persistent 
pursuit of the truth, the whole story is likely to be 
divulged. 

Such an approach is particularly advantageous in those 
unusually difficult, highly emotional cases in which a boy 
is charged with molesting a very young girl or boy. There 
is a heavy, positive responsibility upon the judge to see 
that the best interests of everyone, including those of 
the community, are properly protected. 

Often it is only necessary to say to a child who seems 
to be withholding the truth: ““When you are sick and 
therefore see your doctor, you don’t fool him, do you?” 
He quickly replies, “Of course not.’ I then point out, 
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‘Well, it’s the same with us. If you tell us all you know 
and don’t try to fool us, we can help you more than if 
you attempt to get around the truth.” He looks me over 
carefully. Can he trust me? If I pass the test, if he 
really believes in me, there is imminent one of the most 
humbling experiences vouchsafed to man: to have a child 
open his heart and pour out what has been troubling him, 
what he has hesitated to reveal to anyone, even to his 
mother and father. I am convinced that many youngsters 
could not relieve themselves of these thoughts and feel- 
ings under any other circumstances, certainly not in the 
usual courtroom atmosphere or in the judge’s chambers 
before adults. If a healing process is to be started the 
whole truth must come out, but in such a way as to be 
least traumatic. When the child, having placed his trust 
in one, offers himself to one’s guidance, behold a chal- 
lenging opportunity! One is impelled to summon the 
very best within him, to turn with zeal to the community. 
Here is a boy who, with encouragement, will help him- 


self. 


Protecting Girls in Court 


To the adolescent girl who is in trouble and is brought 
to the court, the above principles apply with even greater 
force. Again it is important that the truth be disclosed 
and thoughtfully acted upon, but in such a way that she 
be not embarrassed, crushed or hardened by an unneces- 
sarily crude handling of her problems. Although the 
number of girls brought to a juvenile court is much 
smaller than the number of boys, the seriousness of the 
problem, the sensitivity about involvement and the social 
implications may be much greater. 

To place such a girl on exhibition, as it were, before 
a number of people would likely not bring about a con- 
structive result. Especially if there are intimate matters 
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to be disclosed and considered, the girl would be most 
reluctant to admit and to face them in such a setting. 
She might easily come to consider herself an object of 
shame and degradation. I have found it much more 
satisfactory to talk to her only in the presence of her 
probation officer (a woman), who likely has already 
established rapport with her. When sensibilities are thus 
recognized, it is possible to complete the factual basis 
of her problems without further damage, even when it 
involves consideration of disturbing personal experiences. 
If she had previously withheld admission of such an ex- 
perience, she is more likely to be frank about it in this 
setting. Freed from the burden of repression, she may 
face her problems thoughtfully and seek guidance in 
making good. All the factors in her situation may now 
be considered and a plan of future action be decided 
upon with the greatest possibility of her cooperation and 
its ultimate success. If adults are criminally involved, 
pertinent information is transmitted to the proper au- 
thorities for protection of the girl and of the communiy. 


Values in Frankness 

Between judge and child is a frank interchange of 
confidence. It becomes evident to the child that he has 
an important part to perform in his readjustment. No 
one can do it all for him. In his language I may say to 
a boy, “If you fumble the ball, I can’t pick it up for 
you.” He smiles and says, “I know. I can’t make my 
own rules.” No resistance is encountered now to the 
proposition of good sportsmanship and fair play; the 
property rights of others may be emphasized without 
hesitation. ‘Rules of the game” can be understood. If 
we gauge accurately his capacities for positive action, 
the boy will usually do even better than we anticipate. 
Human nature is fundamentally sound. Unless the child 
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is so badly disturbed by mental or emotional handicaps 
that our present facilities for readjustment are inade- 
quate, unless he requires life-long institutionalization, un- 
less we adults fail to give him a fair chance, he will 
make good. It is at least the best approach to winning 
a favorable response. Not infrequently he will grasp my 
hand in parting and say, “I won’t let you down.” 

We work together, the child and I; we are on the 
same team, the community’s team. The younger member 
of the partnership wants to be well thought of among his 
elders, wants to make good. Any sham or pretense on 
our part will be quickly labeled. We must be sincere; 
we must mean what we say. Perhaps Bill expressed this 
when, leaning forward, he earnestly whispered, ‘“‘Let’s 
talk man to man.” 

Of course, there are times when it is necessary to re- 
move a boy from his home and place him in a more 
controlled environment, for instance in a training school. 
Facing the problem frankly with him, even though truth 
be painful, wins his respect for our judgment and our 
integrity. If he thinks we consider a specific plan to be 
necessary for him, he will usually accept it with good 
grace and exert himself in exploring its possibilities. 

When a lad who has been fooling his parents as to 
the facts of his behavior discloses to me the whole truth, 
I ask him if he would like to correct his story for them 
in my presence. Feeling that he has a friend who under- 
stands him problems, he readily agrees. Parents, often 
overwhelmed, may need help in reaching a satisfactory 
attitude toward their boy. The job of readjustment can 
only be accomplished through a spirit of cooperation. 
Certainly no greater goal can be envisioned. 

An informal interview held without an audience does 
not inflate the child with a false sense of importance nor 
crush him with the thought that his world has tumbled 
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upon him. He does not hear his father or his mother 
say, “I can’t do anything with him!” Important as it is 
for me to know how the parents feel, what they think, a 
boy is not stimulated constructively by verbal abandon- 
ment, or by suspicion that he has been too much for 
father and mother. 

In further support of such a method of approach as 
the juvenile court worker well knows, is the truism that 
many times a child’s problem has roots deep in the weak- 
nesses of his own home. Upon returning to the court- 
room from my meeting with a boy or girl, I may define 
these weaknesses for parents, yet add no complications 
to relationships within the family circle. Better it is to 
build up family ties than to tear them down. 

Sometimes tensions are so great and viewpoints are 
‘so much at variance between father and mother that 
they must be seen separately. It is desirable to have light 
with a minimum of heat. There is too much at stake to 
risk distortion. Parent after parent has not faced his 
own shortcomings, nor considered for an instant his effect 
upon a son or daughter. Judicial firmness which has not 
been chilled will inspire a more realistic attitude in 
parents. Adverse feelings and hostile reactions are 
linked, not infrequently, with far away inadequacies of 
the parent’s own childhood. While it is generally more 
difficult to help an older person than a younger one to 
make a readjustment, it is essential to encompass parents 
so far as possible in the radius of treatment. Although 
John may have been unfortunate in his choice of parents, 
our privilege is to help him make the best of it. Although 
father and mother might not have selected him among 
ten thousand, it is our way to accentuate the positives. A 
little skill may bevel the sharp edge of a family circle. 
John is emotionally tied up with his own; the knots 
should be made secure. Parents must realize that. they 
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are not being relieved of any responsibility which may 
reasonably be expected of them; that worthiness is legal 
tender with which to purchase from their child respect, 
admiration, and obedience. They must understand that, 
failing, they may expect the court to displace them. 

I believe from my experience that these approaches to 
parent and child cross a thousand barriers. I believe 
the setting promises much to the judge as a symbol of 
a community, to the parent as hope of a generation, and 
to the child as prophecy of a future. They lead to higher 
ground. In the degree to which the judge is able to rise 
to his opportunities, he fulfills his responsibility to the 
child, to the family, to the community, and to himself. 
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‘The Probation Officer on the Job 
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HE work of the probation officer in the juvenile 

court is full of challenge and interest if it is entered 
into as a career of service to the client and to the com- 
munity. Social work in the court calls for special tech- 
niques. Every probation officer should know the history 
of probation with its constant policy of assistance to the 
individual who has come in conflict with the law and the 
developing philosophy of socialized treatment. 

The probation officer should be aware of the fact that 
the client seldom comes voluntarily to request assistance 
as he comes to many other social agencies. At the first 
contact, the elements of fear, apprehension and social 
disapproval must be recognized and dealt with. The first 
contact with the family is of the greatest importance. 
The probation officer must study and diagnose the fac- 
tors within the family group and in the community which 
are responsible for the boy’s or girl’s delinquency. At 
the same time he must gain their cooperation quickly in 
order to bring about a relationship on which to build 
further treatment. 

The parents may be earnest and conscientious, over- 
protective, rejecting, or just indifferent. These tags are 
not on the front door bell. The probation officer must 
have keen insight to recognize the basic cause of some 
of the reactions which may greet him at the time of the 
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first meeting. This is usually during the period when emo- 
tional strain is intense. 

In order to understand many of the problems which 
may face him a knowledge of racial or national back- 
ground is important. Why does the foreign born father 
complain that his fifteen year old daughter stays out late 
at night? Questioning brings out the fact that to him 
nine o'clock is a late hour. He becomes upset and dis- 
traught if he finds the girl talking on the street corner 
to a boy whom the family does not know. Lack of com- 
plete obedience frequently brings physical abuse from 
this father according to whose European traditions the 
girl must obey her father’s slightest command until she 
is married, and then of course she must obey her hus- 
band. The girl on the other hand is bewildered because 
her friends’ American born parents lay down very dif- 
ferent codes of behavior for them. Another example is 
the parent who feels it is right to take away all of the 
money of the boy working during the summer or after 
school, and give him only small sums; the boy’s earnings 
may be substantial as they frequently are these days, but 
none of it according to the father, belongs to his son for 
any purpose unless the father wills it. These and many 
similar customs must be understood and with patience 
interpreted both to the father and to the boy or girl in- 
volved. With some of these European backgrounds ex- 
plosive behavior is quite common and if the probation 
oficer understands this and will let the members of the 
family talk or even shout themselves out, the atmosphere 
clears and one finds that underneath it all they are 
really a devoted family group. 

On the other side of this picture we have the inhibited, 
quiet, withdrawn families who are unable to articulate 
their feelings concerning one another and should be 
helped to express their thoughts and bring out into the 
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open any hostilities which are seething underneath. Some- 
times it takes many visits to give these suggestions to 
parents. Telling a mother that she over-protects her boy 
during the first contact or before she has accepted and 
come to respect the opinion of the probation officer, 
will only convince her that he is one more hostile indi- 
vidual whom she must fight. If she can be shown by inci- 
dent after incident that she is hampering the boy’s 
growth and eventually contributing to his or her own un- 
happiness, she will learn to give the boy the opportunity 
that he needs. 

The rejecting parent is perhaps more difficult to help. 
There may need to be set up a relationship with some 
other member of the family or with someone in the com- 
munity to sustain the child and help him to accept the 
rejection so that he will not need to constantly fight back. 

If a satisfactory initial contact is made and the pro- 
bation officer is accepted as “a person who is not hostile 
but one who can be trusted to understand and assist, a 
good start has been made on the long road ahead. Pa- 
tience and understanding tempered with a sense of humor 
and supplemented by a firm and kindly attitude are the 
best substitute for the probation officer’s badge of au- 
thority. 


A Dual Responsibility 


It should be remembered that the probation officer has 
a dual responsibility; that of helping the individual to 
satisfactory adjustment and preserving the welfare of 
the community. He must accept the need for rules and 
regulations and be prepared for the reactions of the 
boy who is to live within these rules. Probation is a 
trial period in which the probation officer is to help the 
boy conduct himself so that he will be ereptte to the 
community. 
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Routine visits, either at home or at the office, unless 
they contribute something vital to the life experience of 
the boy are of importance only to the statistician. With 
this type of probation supervision a boy has been known 
to forget even the probation officer’s name in a few 
months after the check process has stopped. We cannot 
force good behavior nor lecture it into being. Only when 
the individual is convinced by following new patterns of 
behavior that they bring satisfaction to him will progress 
be made. 

So many records are filled with complete pictures of 
the home, detailed reports of what the school “thinks of 
Bill,’ what the priest or minister “said about Bill” or 
what the doctor “reports about Bill,” but less frequently 
is there a word about what Bill thinks about anything or 
anybody. Perhaps it would be enlightening if we could 
know what Bill really thinks about probation. 

Recently when the psychiatrist found that Nellie had 
feared for years that she was an illegitimate child and 
so began running away from home and stealing, she asked 
her, ““Why have you never told anyone of the cause of 
your unhappiness ?”’ Nellie replied simply, ‘‘No one ever 
asked me.” 

Detailed plans of treatment are good case work pro- 
cedure but they will simply fill the case record unless the 
probationer has accepted the plan of treatment as a work- 
able plan for himself. Progress may be slow but the 
capacities of the boy or girl should measure the pace. 
We should assist the boy to make better use of his abili- 
ties so that when our support is withdrawn he will con- 
tinue to gain satisfaction from community approval. 


Interview 


Success in “getting next” to the delinquent boy, par- 
ticularly the withdrawn type, requires utmost insight and 
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patience. The articulate and rambunctious boy who is 
fighting society is a more troublesome type of boy but 
his expression of hostility is more wholesome than that 
of the boy who does not tell you what he is thinking. 
While it is important that the boy know the law and be 
familiar with the ten commandments, constant reminder 
of the fact that “he must never steal again” is useless 
unless the probation officer helps him to build up some 
protective strength. The boy must learn to get more 
satisfaction from commendation of the community than 
he would from the gang with whom he used to steal. 
Don’t let Johnnie think that you are constantly trying 
to reform him. 

Respect your probationer as a person. Keep your ap- 
pointments with him promptly. Never threaten. Give 
careful consideration to the letters that you write to him 
asking him to come in and confer with you. Be specific 
about your request. Try to remember the type of person 
to whom you are writing and avoid useless phraseology 
and language which he cannot understand and which will 
only tend to confuse him. Be sure that your probationer 
understands the functions of the court and is very clear 
about his relationship to you and what you are trying 
to accomplish. 

On the the other hand, if he asks for an appointment 
with you be sure to learn what problem is involved, even 
though it does not present itself on the surface. Keep 
a fair, unbiased point of view and have a capacity for 
seeing both sides of the question. Be willing to learn 
from your client. Do not indicate that your opinion is 
the only correct one. Be resourceful in helping him to 
keep his composure and self-respect. Develop an ability 
to give the impression of having plenty of time for him 
though you may be pressed with work. Always provide 
privacy for interviews and never talk your problems over 
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with your client in the waiting room, the hall or on the 
street corner. Show an interest in everything he wishes 
to tell you but do not allow him to ramble. Ask questions 
of him in a manner which you would not resent in similar 
circumstances and phrase your questions so that they 
will be easily understood. Answer his questions honestly. 
Do not be ashamed to tell him if you do not know the 
answer but be willing to help him find the answer if you 
can. Be interested in the pleasant, happy details of his 
life. Laugh with him whenever you have the opportunity. 


Working with the School 


The direct contact with the individual and his family 
is naturally the most vital function of the probation off- 
cer’s job, but many other influences surrounding the child 
are also the probation officer’s concern The only place 
where every child must go unless he is definitely feeble- 
minded is to school. The child has spent many hours of 
his life in school before the probation officer meets him. 
The probation officer turns for cooperation and help to 
the school as one of the first avenues of knowledge con- 
cerning the child. The probation officer should know the 
program of the school grade, how the boy has adjusted 
to the school routine and to the other children in school, 
and what the school knows of his abilities as well as his 
difficulties. The probation officer should be well acquainted 
with the schools in his district, should know the principal 
and the policies and procedures of the school because he 
is going to depend on it for real help in the adjustment 
of the boy. The school on the other hand should not ex- 
pect a child to change over night because he has been 
brought into court. 

Many schools through their guidance departments, and 
the individual principal and teacher where there are no 
guidance departments, are keenly interested in the welfare 
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of their children. They have re-arranged programs to fit 
the child’s need after conference with the probation offi- 
cer on the psychiatrist’s recommendation. On the other 
hand, the probation officer has a responsibility to the 
school, upholding it by helping the child to accept the 
requests which it makes. We are grateful that we now 
seldom hear of a principal or teacher who threatens to 
report the child to the probation officer for infraction 
of the rules laid down for him. How can a boy know that 
we are mutually interested in his welfare if one of us is 
used to “scare him” into good behavior? The school 
should expect from the probation officer recognition of 
its legal responsibilities and of its place as a force in 
the child’s life. The cooperation should be so close that 
the child soon begins to know that the school and proba- 
tion officer are working together to help him bring out 
and develop his abilities so that he may be a happy and 
self-respecting member of the school community. 


Help From the Church and Social Agencies 


The probation officer should as soon as possible become 
acquainted with the religious leaders in his community 
so that the priest, rabbi or minister may know the aims 
of probation work. It is always helpful when the pro- 
bation officer has a case where the religious leader knows 
the child in the family group. It is important that the 
probation officer have some knowledge of what religious 
background the child has had. This does not mean 
whether or not the boy or girl goes to church or Sunday 
school. It has been the experience of many probation 
officers that the child may go routinely to church but 
religion has very little meaning in his philosophy of life. 
So to the minister, rabbi or priest the probation officer 
turns for helpful advice in regard to this phase of the 
boy’s development. If he does not know the child or the 
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family, a request to have him assist the probation officer 
in interesting the boy, and it is hoped the adult members 
of the family in the basic principles of the child’s chosen 
religion should be made. Many probation officers find it 
helpful during their conference periods to discuss relig- 
ious principles as they apply to every day living, and 
the relationship of children to one another and to the 
community. Sometimes this must be done on a very 
simple level depending upon the child’s mental capacity. 
Again I would like to emphasize that it is the child’s 
views and how he can apply them to day by day events, 
and not the probation officer’s views that are of value. 

Since the probation service is only part of a unified 
child welfare setup in any community, any phase of the 
treatment of delinquency must be a part of the whole 
community program. The child has been growing and 
developing for years before he came to court and often 
he is known to other social agencies. Gradually, with in- 
creasing effort made toward socialized treatments of 
children’s problems in the court, probation officers have 
become recognized members of the social service group. 
The probation officer should know policies and prac- 
tices of various social agencies. He should participate in 
social service organizations and civic groups not only 
by silent attendance at luncheon meetings but by active 
work on committees. He has a responsibility to interpret 
the work of probation and the court to other agencies 
and to enlist their cooperation in his treatment plans. 
Probation waves no magic wand in social work and the 
cooperation of every agency in the community which can 
contribute to the welfare of this child should be sought. 
One of the measures of success of a probation officer in 
his community is acceptance and respect from other so- 
cial workers. 


The probation officer needs the help of organized 
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recreation. This field is expanding rapidly through the 
federal and state programs for the prevention of delin- 
quency. Here we must be careful that the boy’s need is 
met. While the majority of boys are interested in and 
benefit by group activities, there is the occasional boy 
whose recreational outlets must be worked out through 
hobbies in which he can engage either alone or with one 
or more other boys. Frequently the boy shows through 
his play many of his finer qualities and sometimes some 
undesirable ones. It is important for the probation off- 
cer to seek the help of recreational leaders. 

The probation officer should know the health facili- 
ties of the community and take advantage of them for 
the welfare of his clients. Frequently by enlisting the 
interest of certain private doctors and dentists additional 
service may be obtained when the community clinics do 
not meet the need of the individual. 


The Worker Himself 


No probation officer can do a worthwhile job unless 
he is himself a well integrated person. It is so easy to 
become involved with a “pet” case and forget the in- 
vestigation due for court. It is sometimes true that the 
inarticulate person who finds it difficult to approach 
the probation officer or to express his problem is sacri- 
ficed to the voluble one who consumes more time than 
the probation officer can properly spend in proportion 
to what he can accomplish for that individual. 

The probation officer should learn to organize his 
working day. He should keep his case recording up to 
date. This is an art all its own. It is one thing to do 
the work well and another to have imagination and clear 
thinking enough to write it so that his judge and super- 
visor may know the client through the probation officer’s 
record. The people in the case record should be real 
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persons. Whether the probation officer uses chronologi- 
cal or summary recording, he should measure each state- 
ment as to whether it will add to a clear and concise 
picture of the problem, the progress of treatment, the 
methods used, and the reacton of the individual. When 
the dictation period is over it would be well for the pro- 
bation officer to ask if the material has added to the 
whole picture or is it just empty facts or repetition of 
previous statements? 

Interpretation of all court procedure should be given 
carefully, patiently and in simple understandable lan- 
guage to each client. The probation officer frequently rep- 
resents the judge and is responsible for carrying cut of 
his orders in such a manner that they will be acceptable 
to the probationer. The family should know that the 
judge is interested in the welfare and progress of the 
boy and that the probation officer is responsible to him 
for helping to bring this about. On the other hand, if 
new delinquencies appear the probation officer cannot 
“close the case because the client is uncooperative’’ as 
other agencies may do, but the matter must again be 
referred to the court. 

“To surrender a boy to the court for further action”’ 
and still keep the respect and friendship of the family. 
takes skill. The family should understand the action and 
know the facts which will be presented. In the court- 
room a probation officer must be familiar with all aspects 
of his case. He should present his facts in an intelligent, 
objective manner so that the probationer will feel that 
the judge has a complete and fair evaluation of the 
situation. Sometimes a worker under desire to justify 
his “surrender” of the child stresses the failures and 
forgets the assets. 

Every probation officer should have knowledge, if pos- 
sible first hand knowledge, of the institutions where boys 
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or girls may be placed. This cannot be accomplished by 
reading an annual report of the school or by making a 
visit at the time of an opening or a special occasion. It 
would be of great benefit to have each probation officer 
spend at least two days living in the institution. Perhaps 
the time will come when an interchange of workers can 
be arranged so that for a period of time the institutional 
workers may observe probation work, and the probation 
oficer may spend a period of time in the actual work 
of the institution. If visiting is all that can be accom- 
plished with the heavy schedule which consumes the pro- 
bation officer’s time, let us hope that he will look not only 
at the buildings and the highly polished floors, but at the 
reationship between the boys and girls and the personnel. 
Is there a friendly happy atmosphere indicating mutual 
understanding and respect, or an atmosphere of stern 
discipline or perhaps laxity in requiring conformance to 
rules? 

There should be an interchange of experience and con- 
fidence between the institution and the probation officer. 
He should submit a complete summary, not only of the 
investigation, social history and clinic reports, but of his 
evaluated experience with the boy and his family. If the 
institution has a social service department all of this 
background material should be available to them and it 
should be possible to call on the probation officer at any 
time for help. There should be a continuance of friendly 
service to the boy by the probation officer and not a 
breaking off of this relationship while he faces an en- 
tirely new situation. If this continued relationship can 
be sustained, the boy should have access to the friend- 
ship and guidance of the probation officer if he wishes it 
when he leaves the institution. 

It is hoped that some scales may be developed to 
measure the success or failure of probation. Vision and 
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enthusiasm as well as scientific knowledge are needed to 
solve these intricate problems. In his philosophy and his 
use of case work methods the probation officer must have 
a deep faith in the individual, respect for his personality, 
a keen appreciation of the limitations of social structure 
and the necessity of law and order. Every resource 
should be used and others developed to help the indi- 
vidual to live a satisfactory life acceptable to himself 
and the community. The probation officer will need to 
use all these skills as he faces the challenge of his daily 
problems on the job. 
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Probation as a Social Case Work Process 
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OT so long ago probation combined the methods 
N of the police with the methods of the legal pro- 
fession to which a dash of good will was sometimes 
added. For a time it kept apart from social case work 
which was slowly evolving a body of knowledge that 
brought it from the “lady bountiful” stage of indiscrim- 
inate charity to a professional status. Inevitably proba- 
tion was drawn within the orbit of social case work which 
was developing theories and practices helpful to its 
search for understanding and treatment of convicted 
offenders. While some probation officers have been slow 
to accept this change, probation has gradually become 
recognized as part of generic social case work with es- 
sential differences. 

However, case workers in non-correctional agencies 
have sometimes assumed that probation is a legal method 
that emphasizes a uniformity of treatment rather than 
an individualized consideration of the needs of proba- 
tioners; that as a legal method, probation imposes a 
compulsory relationship which social case work stoutly 
abjures. With this reasoning as a base, the conclusion 
reached is that probation as administered under the court 
aegis cannot render individualized treatment within the 
meaning of social case work. Insofar as inadequately 
equipped probation departments are concerned, operated 
in defiance of the merit system, with poor personnel stand- 
ards, this cannot be denied, nor can the work of social 
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agencies with poor standards be accepted as the criterion 
of the theory and practice of social case work. 

As probation freed itself from the strangling influences 
of a punitive penal and correctional system, and identi- 
fied itself with reform and rehabilitation, it approached 
the individual delinquent as a person capable of self 
direction and freedom of action, within the limitations 
set for all members of society. This freedom of the 
individual to assume responsibility to conduct himself as 
his own agent, to make his own decisions within the 
limits set by his community is the core of social case 
work; it is also the kernel of probation and parole. 

Case workers in non-correctional fields are sometimes 
confused by the difference in intake procedure. The 
probationer comes to the attention of the probation officer 
through no will of his own, through no voluntary ex- 
pression of a need for help. The probation officer stands 
before him as a symbol of authority to whom he comes 
reluctantly because society deemed it necessary. The 
importance of this difference cannot be minimized; some 
people consider it insuperable. While it is true that the 
involuntary relationship is difficult for the probationer, 
it is dificult for the probation officer as well. He is in 
the position of having to offer help to an individual who. 
has not come through his own volition. One must recog- 
nize that it is not easy for a person to come to a social 
agency for help even when there is something he seeks. 
However, through a process of internal struggle he 
reaches a point when he is ready to come for the assist- 
ance he needs. How much more difficult it is for him 
when he comes not wanting the service—when the im- 
petus is from without, not from within himself! 

Nevertheless there is room in the situation for social 
case work, if by social case work one means sensitivity, 
understanding and recognition of the pulls within the 
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probationer. By a frank acknowledgment of the difficul- 
ties that exist in the situation for both the probation 
officer and the probationer—that his conduct was anti- 
social and that the decision to accept the probation ser- 
vice and reestablish himself is up to him—the proba- 
tioner can be helped to face the realties of the compulsory 
relationship. The decision is his to become an active 
participant in his own rehabilitation or a dull, inert re- 
cipient of perfunctory services. 

Then again there are some who will deny that a pro- 
bationer has any choice. But is there no choice? The 
opportunity to make of probation a meaningful, dynamic 
experience for himself and to use it constructively for a 
new start in life, or to reject this opportunity and come 
into conflict with the law, is the choice open to our client. 
No probation officer can make the choice nor make the 


probationer willing to change and assume new patterns 
of behavior. 


Psychiatric Care Needed 


Some probationers are so badly caught in their own 
personality conflicts that they need skills beyond the 
scope of any probation officer. For them psychiatric 
treatment is indicated. The case of Carl Davidson illus- 
trates this point. He is twenty-nine years old, married 
but separated from his wife. He was living with his 
mother and came to the attention of the probation de- 
partment when he was granted a suspended sentence fol- 
lowing his plea of guilty to attempted grand larceny, 
second degree. This offense involved the theft of a 
quantity of expensive surgical instruments and medical 
equipment from his employer, a large metropolitan hos- 
pital where he worked as a general assistant in the 
research laboratory. When arrested, he maintained that 
he had merely borrowed the instruments for independent 
research work in animal tuberculosis. 
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Carl Davidson was not trained in any branch of medi- 
cal science. He had had a six months course in scientific 
dairying. His supervisors in the hospital described him 
as highly intelligent and competent in his work but an 
inveterate liar and pretender who was given to gross 
exaggerations. In view of the fact that Carl’s explana- 
tion of the crime was irrational, that he did not dispose 
of any of the equipment he had stolen, that he did not 
conduct home research in spite of the material he had 
accumulated, it seemed that the underlying causes of the 
offense were of a psychological nature. The probation 
oficer felt that any treatment leading toward the re- 
habilitation of this offender would involve probing into 
the unconscious and that it was a task for the psychiatrist 
with probation as a supplementary service. Recognition 
by the probation worker of the need for psychiatric help, 
and the establishment of a relationship with the proba- 
tioner conducive to his acceptance of such help is a really 
significant contribution that probation can make and it 
is social case work in the full sense of the term. 

The probation officer proceeded by first interpreting 
probation to Carl as an instrument for his rehabilitation 
if he wanted it; then developing in him some insight into 
his need for psychiatric help and the benefits to be de- 
rived therefrom. This was accomplished by degrees 
with a warm, sympathetic, friendly attitude free of criti- 
cism. Concurrently, social history material was being 
gathered which revealed that Carl was raised in an 
atmosphere of economic insecurity, inadequate parental 
care, emotional strain and domestic discord. He was 
further handicapped by a rheumatic heart. He was the 
child of his mother’s first marriage to a widower many 
years her senior who proved to be abusive and tyrannical, 
and who deserted her when Carl was eighteen months 
old. Subsequently. she obtained a divorce and supported 
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herself and her child by working as a housemaid. She 
remarried when Carl was four years old, but once again 
after years of tension and discord, her husband deserted. 
Thereafter she set up a home for herself and the boy 
and withdrew from social contacts, relying on the child 
for gratification of her emotional needs. She was known 
to numerous social agencies who found her difficult, ex- 
citable and overprotective of the boy. 

In the meantime Carl’s attendance at school was fre- 
quently interrupted by illness. However he graduated 
from high school. His ambition to go to college never 
materialized because of ill health and economic difficul- 
ties. At the age of twenty-five he suddenly married and 
the marriage was unsuccessful. His wife charged his 
mother with interference. They separated and he re- 
turned to his mother. Both mother and son seemed de- 
pendent on one another. He appeared to have marked 
feelings of frustration and a need to overcompensate by 
all manner of pretense such as representing himself as a 
doctor and conducting research experiments at home. 
With the stolen hospital equipment he set up an elaborate 
laboratory in his cramped tenement house apartment. 
He purchased books and assumed an erudite manner. A 
rather bizarre twist in his personality was revealed in 
his visits to taverns where he was known as “the Doc” 
and where he would revel in stories of his adventures 
in South America on research expeditions. 

Encouraged to talk and sufficiently self-centered to 

enjoy the attentive audience which the probation officer 
' proved to be, Carl Davidson soon reached the stage of 
making a definite appointment with the psychiatrist. 
From that time the probation officer gradually receded 
from the picture but remained on the sidelines to provide 
the psychiatrist with background material and to imple- 
ment his recommendations. As Carl entered more deeply 
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into the treatment process he developed greater insight 
and could see himself better in relation to the world 
around him. At one point when his mother was com- 
mitted to a state hospital he was faced with an emotional 
crisis that threatened his own sanity. Were it not for the 
will to obtain help and the supportive treatment by the 
psychiatrist, it is doubtful that he could have stabilized 
himself. He has continued under treatment of the psy- 
chiatrist and has gradually given up his pretenses. He 
seeks work and seems generally more quiet and relaxed 
and better able to live with himself. He has achieved 
an equilibrium in respect to his mother’s mental state. 
This case defines areas of interest for the probation 
officer. His function lies in providing practical services 
for the everyday needs of the probationer and not in 
treating his unconscious motivations. Just as apprehend- 
ing a probation violator is a police function, so is probing 
the unconscious the function of the psychiatrist. In turn, 
this case points up the function of the probation officer— 
to make accessible to the probationer all community re- 
sources needed to help him rehabilitate himself, and to 
help him assume greater responsibility for self manage- 
ment, when he shows the will to accept such service. 


A Probation Failure 

An example of how ill-conceived concepts of function 
unguided by social case work principles can become a 
destructive force and impede progréss on probation, is 
the case of Edward Lenoco. He was fifty-five years old 
and had been convicted of conspiracy involving a public 
utility where he had been employed for many years. He 
was placed on probation for three years and ordered to 
make restitution of $1000. Faced with permanent re- 
jection by bonding companies, he felt stigmatized by 
probation, ashamed for his family and generally bitter. 
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The probation worker took the court order of restitution 
too literally, and with laudable conscientiousness but little 
case work insight, exerted pressure to make Lenoco meet 
his restitution obligations regardless of other intangible 
factors. Lenoco became increasingly antagonistic and de- 
veloped marked: persecutory trends until he burst all 
restraints, became hysterical and accused the probation 
oficer of attempting to railroad him to prison. The 
relationship deteriorated and while Lenoco finished his 
probation according to law, he could not be regarded as 
having made a satisfactory adjustment on probation. He 
was hostile and only permitted the probation officer to 
engage him in superficialities. His resistance was as real 
as though he had refused to report to the probation 
officer. 

In analyzing this case one can see where the probation 
officer ignored basic principles of social case work. He 
showed neither sensitivity nor understanding of this pro- 
bationer’s needs. He made no attempt to establish a 
relationship of confidence or trust and failed to recognize 
the forces of conflict within the probationer. Instead he 
fell prey to that insidious tendency to*become dictatorial 
or authoritative. The worker forced the probationer 
into a helpless state of inadequacy where he could not 
exercise his will to make good at his own rate of speed. 
The probation officer imposed artificial limitations never 
intended by the court order of restitution. The proba- 
tioner’s mortification at a first conviction at the age of 
fifty-five, his abhorrence of probation and the deep per- 
sonal shame for himself and his family should have been 
more important to the probation officer than the exact 
amount to be paid weekly in restitution. The probation 
officer also failed to note that the man’s resistance was 
not a personal affront, but a psychological defense oper- 
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ating until the probation officer by a supportive attitude 
would help him overcome his fears. Maintaining an 
attitude of ‘“‘you pay up or else” is a form of duress and 
will elicit negative behavior based on fear which is likely 
to persist until the danger is passed. Probation as a 
social case work process should accentuate the impor- 
tance of feeling tones. 


The Returning Veteran 


Any discussion of social case work inevitably brings 
into view the returned veteran. He has captured the 
imagination of case workers because of the type of ex- 
perience he has encountered and because he will now 
constitute one of the most important segments of our 
society. The way in which communities have planned 
for his return and for his reintegration into communal 
life will determine to what degree he will become a prob- 
lem. It is generally recognized that the veteran is in 
that age group from which offenders are drawn. The 
extent to which society will plan for reemployment, re- 
training, recreation and religious interests will determine 
the number that will be drawn into criminal activities. 
It is the considered opinion of thinking persons that 
veterans will be coming before the courts and on pro- 
bation in substantial numbers. It is sometimes suggested 
that the veteran’s experiences may well be the primary 
causative factor in his conflict with the law, and that he 
may require a different kind of treatment from that given 
the prewar offender, different from that now accorded 
other probationers and parolees. 

If we believe social case work in probation is the art 
of helping a convicted offender on probation to achieve 
the capacity for self management, to learn to assume 
responsibilities for a socialized existence with his fellow 
men, to acquire the ability to lead a free life within the 
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rules of society, then work with veterans on probation 
and parole is no different from work with probationers 
and parolees who are not veterans. What must be em- 
phasized is that the particular veteran has had a unique 
experience. However, the practical daily services, real 
and immediate, which the probation officer can offer the 
veteran remain. Failure to see the enduring significance 
of these services is to overlook the basic role of the pro- 
bation officer as a case worker. To become involved in 
the labyrinth of the veteran’s deep unconscious feelings 
about his experiences is to become lost in uncharted 
seas. The probation officer’s functions with veterans on 
probation as well as with non-veterans on probation 
remain the same—to be aware of and make accessible to 
them all community resources needed to rehabilitate 
them and to help them assume more and more respon- 
sibility for self-direction. 
It is evident that the court will place on probation 
veterans whose war experiences have been deeply dis- 
turbing so that their adjustment on probation will need 
to be partly the responsibility of specialists. Case work 
by probation officers under such circumstances will of 
necessity implement and be secondary to treatment by 
psychiatrically trained workers. Upon the probation ofh- 
cer as upon all social case workers will fall the obligation 
to demand that the community improve and expand these 
psychiatric resources. The profession should decry penny 
pinching in welfare services so that we shall no longer 
have the spectacle of correctional institutions deprived 
of psychiatric clinics and personnel, of probation depart- 
ments unable to obtain psychiatric aid. We should edu- 
cate the public and demand adequately staffed court clinics 
where treatment as well as diagnosis can be obtained. 
The probation officer will have to make greater use of 
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veterans’ facilities, veterans’ centers and family welfare 
agencies. He will have to cooperate with other organ- 
izations like rehabilitation clinics, specialized vocational 
training centers and employment offices. A whole galaxy 
of social services will have to become an accepted part 
of the community. Those sections which do not support 
such service will have failed in their solemn duty to the 
veteran and will have to assume responsibility for the 
failure of local probation authorities to help the veteran 
on probation. 

However there is danger that the civilian world, awed 
and sobered by the veteran’s ordeal, may over-draw the 
picture, may look on all veterans as abnormal. If we 
allow ourselves to be led astray by all that has been 
printed on the changed psychology of the returning sol- 
dier, he will be engraved in our minds as a twisted per- 
sonality, distorted by war’s brutality. It is therefore 
refreshing to find a seasoned veteran, General Omar N. 
Bradley, now head of the Veterans Administration, 
quoted in the New York Times recently as predicting 
that the country will find the average veteran much more 
normal than we would expect. Therefore we should see 
the need of making his future free from fears of unem- 
ployment and economic insecurity. We should then have 
no need to scurry around seeking remedies or anxiously 
feeling that the veteran on probation needs some different 
kind of treatment. What should cause us anxiety is in- 
difference to a broad program of social services which 
will be needed for veterans and civilians alike where 
rehabilitation of one kind or another is indicated. 
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«J WAS mooching down the mainstem and had a rod 
on me. I was sick of rolling drunks, and going 

out for the big time. I knew I couldn’t pick a poke, so 
I thought I’d try the stickup game. So a cop gives me 
a tail, frisks me, and I’m in the can. The screws won't 
let me call a mouthpiece, and I can’t fly a kite. So what 
can I do? I don’t want the book, I don’t want a tough 
rap, so I cop a plea. I get a short bit, and maybe I'll 
be sprung soon, if the bug doctor don’t send me to the 
booby hatch first.” 

Pig Latin? No. The language of the underworld. 

“Every extension that is actual has first been accom- 
plished in and with an experience of depth, and what is 
primarily indicated by the word time is just this process 
of extending, first sensuously (in the main, visually) and 
only later intellectually, into depth and distance, i.e., the 
step from the planar semi-impression to the macro- 
scopically ordered world-picture with its mysterious- 
manifest kinesis.”’* (Italics here and hereafter mine.) 

Double talk? No, the philosopher speaking. 

‘To all who may these presents, Greeting.” 

Gobbledygook? Possibly, but it is the archaic lan- 
guage of the law. 

“. . wherever the therapeutic effort seemed to be in 

1Oswald Spengler Decline of the West Knopf New York, 1939 p. 172 
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the direction of resolving some of these conflicts so that 
the client might relate himself to others with more con- 
fidence and effectiveness, it has always seemed an in- 
tegral part of therapy for the client to work through 
some of these conflicts in the relationship with the 
worker.’”* 

This is the social worker talking. 

All occupation and culture groups have a language of 
their own. If you want to be convinced, read Variety, 
magazine for theatrical folk. Listen to the painter, the 
riveter, the ball player. To the mechanic an electrolytic 
capacitator is not a Rube Goldberg device. It has some- 
thing to do with radio. 

Special language has its purpose and value. It leads 
to precise meanings and hence is essential to the sciences. 
Medicine, biology, mathematics, each has its special term- 
inology, with every technical word meaning the same 
thing to all members of the discipline. 

It brings a group consciousness and commonality 
through what the sociologists call a universe of dis- 
course,—as in the special language of a culture group. 
To the Harlem Negro an arnchy is a person who puts 
on airs, a faychick a white girl. In Haiti a white man 
is given the simple and contemptuously intended cog- 
nomen, Je blanc. Certain members of our young genera- 
tion have their jitterbugs, hep cats and rug cutters, de- 
lightfully expressive and sometimes onomatopoeic terms. 

A corollary to group consciousness through language 
is exclusion of the out-group. Those who can’t under- 
stand are obviously not of the in-group. 


Five Kinds of Language 


For the purpose of the present discussion it may be 


1News Letter American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers Winter 
1944-1945 
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said there are five kinds of language, none mutually 
exclusive. 

1) There is everyday English and American, common 
to all, lay and professional groups. 

2) There is slang, a language of general dispersion, 
but outside the accepted canons. It lends color, vividness, 
group feeling. Carl Sandburg very aptly defines slang 
as “language that takes off its coat, spits on its hands, 
and gets to work.” 

3) We have argot, the special language of a trade or 
occupation group. Sports writers have a gift for argot, 
which is not quite slang because it does not have general 
dispersion. Parse this, for instance, part of a dispatch 
in the Albany Knickerbocker News, July 5, 1945: 

Topping yesterday’s home run fiesta with 27 runs and 36 hits 
in a double decision over New York, the world champs are 
making a habit of double number hit totals with an average 
of 12 safe blows per game in their last 19 starts . . . The Car- 
dinal outfielder hit two round trippers, one with the sacks 
loaded, and battered New York pitching for a total of eight 
safeties and nine runs batted in for a day he'll never forget. 

. . Eight of Augie’s RBI’s came in the nightcap as he hit 
one into the stands with the bases full of Red Birds. 

Argot is not quite the language of a profession. It is 
talk by the trade group, for the trade group plus gen- 
eral consumption, hence theoretically intelligible to all 
interested in what is said by the trade. 

4) Cant is language calculated to be unintelligible to 
other than the initiate, as criminal cant. 

5) Finally there is technical and professional language, 
intended exclusively for technical and professional peo- 
ple. It is precise, erudite, dignified, nad not at all inter- 
ested in the intelligibility it may have for the lay public. 
But that unintelligibility, if it exists, is for the purpose 
of economy in communication, not for its own sake. 
There is no way of letting everyone in on a professional 
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language. It involves a struggle and a learning, and 
when one gets into a real understanding of the language 
he is able to participate in the thinking of the professional 
group. 


Social Work Requires a Technical Language 


I start with the assumption that ours must be a pro- 
fessional language. Its purpose is not fundamentally 
general intelligibility, nor color (as in slang), nor secrecy 
(as in cant), nor zip (as in argot). It hopes to estab- 
lish a universe of discourse with all social workers so 
we may exchange and clarify views and form a basis for 
a conscious process. 

The purpose of a special language is economy. Every- 
one in the group thereby knows at once, in the briefest 
time, what is meant. When the mathematician says 
hypotenuse every other mathematician knows at once 
what is meant; he does not need a preliminary discourse 
on the concept of the hypotenuse. When the criminal 
says he is going on a hist, his confreres don’t have to be 
told how one does a hist job. The plumber who tells 
his assistant that he must wipe a joint explains in the most 
economical manner what needs to be done. 

If a plumber needs his language, so does social work: 
It has a language, and if it is adequate for the purpose 
and precise, it is an essential, and we need not shy away 
from it or deprecate it. I suggest that that language 
is good if: 


1) It is for the profession alone, not for general dis- 
persion; 


2) It is clear and precise enough to mean something, 
and the same something to every social worker; 


3) It has not historically outworn its usefulness. 
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Social Workese as a Professional Language 


It must be I think agreed that for the most part, social 
work language as a professional basis of communication 
meets the criteria which I have suggested. It is for the 
profession alone. With that understood, we need not be 
concerned or irritated if a word means one thing to the 
profession and something quite different to those outside 
it. Everyone inevitably gives to a term his meaning, 
based on his background. A joint is a dive to me, a piece 
of pipe to a plumber and a part of a finger to the phy- 
sician. It’s just that I am a low character. 

Moreover, it takes little to deride a word in its con- 
text. It sometimes requires more courage to defend the 
use of it. Sometimes I fear we deride out of resentment 
for what we don’t understand—we consider it an affront 
to our sub-standard education. 

And while preciseness of meaning is a legitimate aim 
of a philosophy of semantics, is there not, too, some 
value in vague, symbolic words, as used by poets and 
misused by politicians? Lovers of language like to play 
with words, to experiment with combinations, like the 
artist slapping paint on canvas. The criteria need not 
be met too faithfully, it seems to me, if a word lends a 
feeling that is universally intelligible. When the senator 
says his heart bleeds for outraged motherhood, we don’t 
have to insist on seeing the blood,—we do get the 
meaning. 

Compared to others, social work language is neither 
very rich nor esoteric. It does not possess much imagina- 
tion or color or warmth. And this, incidentally, is a sad 
commentary on a field of endeavor that deals exclusively 
with the feelings and conditions of man. 

Social workers need not feel they have set up a lexicon 
of gobbledygook the like of which has never been heard 
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on land or sea. Other disciplines are worse by far. Take 
this gem from a therapist: ‘For the woman even in the 
negative will conflict of getting free, remains much more 
constructive than the man, whose will to create manifests 
itself more spiritually in projections and unreal ego 
maximations (expansions) .”* 

And the philosophers! I have already quoted one, but 
there is Bergson: ‘Intuition may be described as turn- 
ing past and present into fact directly known by trans- 
ferring it from mere matter into a creative process of 
duration.” Another philosopher explains that, “truth is 
the approach of uncertainty to certainty as an asympote.”’ 

Here we begin to see that not all technical-professional 
language is susceptible of precise and uniform interpre- 
tation by all listeners. When this is true the language is 
loose and to that extent faulty. Disciplines other than 
social work have terms that are incomprehensible to the 
layman and open to several interpretations by the pro- 
fessional. Common words are used separately and in 
combinaton to make uncommon meanings and concepts 
understood only by the few—or by the writer alone. 

No wonder Lady Welby offered a thousand pounds 
to any philosopher who could prove that he knows what 
he means; knows what anyone else means; knows what 
anything means; means what everyone else means; can 
express what he means! 


What’s Wrong With Social Work Language? 


I wouldn’t have been asked to write this paper if 
there weren’t some feeling that our language needs ex- 
amination. I take it not by an expert in semantics, but 
by a social worker. Is our communication system ade- 
quate? If not, what’s wrong with social work language? 
May I posit the following: 

10tto Rank Wéill Therapy Knopf New York, 1936 p. 98 
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1) What’s wrong with our language is what’s wrong 
with social work, and only to that extent is it wrong. 
Our field is not new, but it is only recently emerging 
from the purely intuitive. We are still experimental and 
to that extent unsure of ourselves. As a matter of fact, 
it may be said that social workers haven’t yet made up 
their minds what they are and what they do that is 
peculiar to them alone. That is, there is a confusion or 
at least an incomplete clarity as to the function of 
social workers. What are we here to do? How do we 
do it? We answer in words, but there is confusion in 
our meaning. We ask, “What is treatment?’ Some 
one answers “therapy,” or ‘“‘case work.” And what is 
therapy? ‘A process or technique designed to aid in 
bringing about better adjustment in an individual.’’ What 
is that technique? ‘Case work.” What is case work? 
“Therapy.”” What is—this is where we came in. And 
no one has attacked the real question—precisely what is 
the technique of case work, and exactly in what ways 
may it be applied in what specific kinds of what particu- 
lar situations relating to what individuals? I am aware 
there are many social workers who have addressed them- 
selves to this question but the results have too often 
been the meeting of a word with another word. And 
particularly I fear in the correction field do we talk 
about a concept, 1) without completely understanding it 
ourselves, 2) without completely understanding what 
others understand about it, 3) without having the same 
understanding about it as all others in the social work 
field, and 4) without knowing how to do more than use 
the words of social work. We sometimes seem to lack 
the realization that speaking the word is not the same as 
doing something with the referent. How often do we 
hear, with horror, ‘So we gave him six more months of 
case work”! We “aid in the rehabilitation of the in- 
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mate.” How? What? Our faith in the word has weak- 
ened our attention to the thing, and held back progress 
in the development of efficient techniques in general, and 
in effective treatment of given individuals in the specific. 

The day before yesterday the term dynamic passivity 
gained currency and soon was on every case worker’s 
tongue. Diligent search failed to discolse a single articu- 
late and exact definition. What was it? Who done it? 
How? No one knew exactly, but we jumped on our 
hobby horses and dashed off madly in all directions— 
some to relationship therapy, others to attitudinal ther- 
apy, a few to just therapy, and most of us, like all lost 
people, described a circle and came back to case work. 

We still don’t agree: Are we therapists? Lay an- 
alysts? Case workers? Until we lay the ghost of the 
confusion in our thinking as to the nature and meaning 
of social work we shall never be without confusion in 
our terminology. Muddy thinking leads to muddy ex- 
pression of such thought. Every word stands for a con- 
cept. With unclear concepts we are bound to have un- 
clear words. 

2) Part of this confusion resides in the fact that we 
have borrowed so much from other disciplines. More 
words, phrases and concepts are taken over from other 
fields than are invented in our own. This at once sets 
up the hazard of the use of an incompletely understood 
word to others who may still further misunderstand it. 
We have drawn from medicine, sociology, anthropology, 
psychology, psychiatry and psychoanalysis, in the main. 

One of Ogden’s canons for good language is that one 
symbol must stand for one and only one referrent (the 
object or situation in the real world to which the word 
or label refers.) One of our difficulties has been that 
through taking over words and symbols from other dis- 
ciplines we frequently have one with at least two refer- 
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rents, leading to confusion, for instance, the word’ego, 
and its meaning in psychoanalysis as compared with 
general parlance. 

From no place in recent years have we adopted and 
adapted as’ much as from psychoanalysis. And between 
the adapter’s knowledge of psychoanalysis, and his thou- 
sands of readers’ knowledge or lack of it, there is bound 
to be some gap, so that, as Dryden puts it, we “torture 
one poor word ten thousand ways.” How we bandy 
about libido, sublimation, guilt feelings! When we say 
unconscious, do we mean it psychoanalytically or alco- 
holically? Sometimes it is not clear. The subconscious 
we are so glibly pattering about—who knows what it 
means? Suppression, suppressed desires, repression, in- 
hibition,—all very handsome words, and quite useful and 
legitimate when used and understood precisely by all. 
But when one discipline borrows them from another, the 
borrowers may easily misuse, overuse and misunderstand. 

In a Gallup Poll of 10,000 unselected social workers 
how many different meanings would be found for this 
statement: “As he discharged many of his resentments 
and hostilities against the worker without experiencing 
retaliation, his tensions not only were relaxed but he also 
could conceive of a different kind of relationship with 
people than he may ever have known before.” How 
many meanings would be gleaned from the expression, 
“the subtleties of dynamic interpersonal relationships” ? 

3) I have already freely confessed that these words, 
and others like them, have legitimacy and meaning for 
some. The next difficulty resides in the fact that such 
symbols, even when carefully selected, defined and placed 
in a social work context, often cannot possibly retain 
their original, or even a uniform meaning, because they 
are to be digested and re-used by social workers gen- 
erally, and generally social workers represent all kinds 
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and conditions of people. All social workers do not 
have equal or the same educaton and experience. There 
is the temptation to play with a new word, chew it juicily, 
spew it back with sound and fury sometimes signifying 
little. A psychiatrically trained social worker would no 
doubt understand the ego and the id, but a worker not 
so blessed with training would not. I have heard a top 
administrator in the correction field speak of case work 
treatment as a sine qua non when he did not understand 
what case work might be. To him, I happen to know, 
it meant a kind heart, a big pocket, no red tape, and an 
occasional sob. In public he is a great defender of case 
work in prisons and parole. But does it mean anything? 
His referrent is not the case worker’s referrent. Bor- 
rowed words, like gift horses, are seldom looked in the 
mouth. 

4) We social workers, being erudite gentry, have a 
tendency to use a jawbreaker where a two-bit word will 
do. To explain a fairly simple phenomenon or expression 
we often employ words more perplexing than the orig- 
inal. It seems to lend dignity and an aura of scholar- 
ship, like Johnson’s definition of network: “Anything 
reticulated or deccissated, at equal distances, with inter- 
stices between intersections.” Thus we have to talk 
about the etiology of the maladjustment, the partializing 
of experience, mitigating and aggravating circumstances. 
And a very estimable lady, giving a critique of a bril- 
liant thesis in social work, was impelled to write: “The 
whole thing made a contribution to the understanding of 
the rhythm and content of the process.” I can sympa- 
thize with Ivor Brown, in his Just Another Word* when 
~ he fears that the next translation of the Bible will dis- 
card a phrase like “‘to heal the sick” in favor of “‘to re- 


llvor Brown A Word in Your Ear and Just Another Word Dutton New York 
1945 p. 19 Second Book 
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habilitate those who are suffering from psychophysical 
maladjustment.” 

In the correction field we can be thankful that because 
we are less literate, literary and intelligent than our 
confreres in other branches of social work, there is 
somewhat less gobbledygook in our lexicon than is the 
case with our more gifted and privileged brethren. We 
have enough of it, heaven knows, but our handicaps have 
forced us to be a bit less polysyllabic—though no less 
vocal. 

5) And when we try to define carefully, we have a 
habit of chewing over facets of meaning until the defi- 
nition and sub-sub-definition becomes obscure, viz: are 
we treating or giving services? 

6) Being ever alert and intellectually curious, we have 
a feeling for new words and phrases. This certainly has 
its good features, but a too quick swallowing may in- 
jure the digestion. Some of us have already received 
directives; clients are now being screened. And I don’t 
see where either word has a new or better meaning than 
what we have. 

7) When we aren’t picking up new words, we are try- 
ing to dilute old, even good ones. Today we whisper 
the word delinquency. It is too harsh. And we daren’t 
refer to a criminal,—he is an offender. Well, criminal 
is a good solid word with a specific understandable legal 
meaning,—and a criminal by that definition is a criminal, 
and calling him an offender does not make him any less 
a criminal. We hate to send a man to prison for in- 
carceration. We send him there for treatment. Well, 
treatment should be the goal sure enough, but incar- 
ceration is just as present. I think we lose some of the 
color, zest and practical application of our language 
‘when we dare not face it, when we employ milk and water 
substitutes. 
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On the other hand, we have done much to change our 
terminology as we alter our thinking and viewpoint in 
social work, and we have refined and clarified our speech 
over the years in a manner that does much to set our 
thinking right. Charity was an honorable word of an- 
cient standing and great and good tradition. But it 
became loaded with opprobrium because of the manner 
in which we used the word when we dispensed charity; 
our concept of what we were there to do changed; we 
discarded charity. She used to be a charity lady, then a 
friendly visitor; she later became an investigator or a 
visitor; she finally emerged as a worker. 

In the same social climate, we cast off the words re- 
form, reformer and reformation. Nobody ever wants to 
be reformed. We dropped poorhouse when we stopped 
seeing the poor as inadequate people. Similarly, we cast 
off pauper and pauperization. The worthy case disap- 
peared even before the depression as we recognized the 
dignity of man. The same ferment in our democracy led 
us to give up fallen women and born criminals. Let us 
hope we shall soon slough off rehabilitation, but of that 
more anon. 

Because our notions about treatment techniques have 
altered so radically, we have given up, in our records, 
diagnosis, diagnostic summaries, and prognosis. We 
don’t even bother with a pat little plan of treatment. 
Only the surviving push-button case workers still think 
diagnosis and treatment are separate entities and that 
prognosis is as necessary in an agency as at the Belmont 
race track. 

8) In the social sciences many of the data are far from 
exact, because they deal with human feelings, emotions 
and interaction. Some are subjective as a result, and 
even intuitive, requiring imagination and identification. 
(Oh! Oh!) If my intuition leads me to describe some- 
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thing in unusual or new combinations of words, your 
intuition may lend it, in listening to me, a totally differ- 
ent color or interpretation. When I speak of a hostile 
client, I may mean one who inwardly resents what he 
considers intrusion into his personal, inner life. You 
may get a picture of a man outwardly ready to punch 
me in the nose. 

Here we deal with a phenomenon not found in other 
sciences. Every physician knows the location and color 
of the liver, but not every case worker knows the loca- 
tion and color of the libido. This being the case, can 
we ever hope to have a precise vocabulary? 


Toward a Better Language 


I believe much social work terminology is useful and 
reasonably clear. But some is not. Some is useful only 
to a limited group. And some is no longer useful at all. 


A better language will come when we have a clearer defi- 
nition of our function. Examination of our lexicon re- 
quires first a living and a thinking through of our very 
profession, after which words will take care of them- 
selves. 

But it may force us to evaluate our doing if we scru- 
tinize some of our talking. There are some words that 
might well be relegated to limbo, in my opinion, as of 
no earthly good to us in our present state of knowledge, 
or to the public that sooner or later stumbles over them. 

Take rehabilitate and rehabilitation. We don’t know 
what it means because we don’t know what it entails. 
We have not arrived at anything like a complete knowl- 
edge of what makes a man tick. The words, moreover, 
smack of the holier-than-thou school, in a class with 
social reform and fallen women. 1 suggest we stop re- 
habilitating and simply try to discover how people can 
be helped to help themselves become more comfortable 
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in society. While the terms to which I object here are 
current mostly in the correction-protective field, they have 
taken on a vogue, and a slightly different meaning, in 
the treatment and care of incapacitated and disabled vet- 
erans. I hope they drop out of our language entirely. If 
I were a veteran I wouldn’t want to be rehabilftated. 
Besides, rehabilitation is relatively meaningless because 
it can mean so many things. You can be in the business 


of rehabilitating anything from a lost soul to a rubber 
heel. 


Therapy Since we are quarreling among ourselves as 
to whether we are doing therapy or case work, why not 
forget the whole thing? 

Articulated A nice word, but ain’t there a simpler? 

Supervision As used in probation and parole it is a 
misnomer, emphasizing only oversight, surveillance, 
checking, ordering and forbidding, without reference to 


the treatment, service aspect. When we say “supervision” 
we mean both. We should have a word suggestive of 
both aspects. The confusion in our thinking is apparent 
here. 


Authority Probably the most misunderstood and mis- 
used word in probation and parole. We must have some 
light on the dynamics of authority and reality before 
using the term. 

Moral imbecile A term often found in the literature 
of the correction field. If appears to be used as a label 
for those criminals least understood. The term is close 
to slang, and as such has color, but if we want loose 
meaning then we may as well go in for a finer, a slang 
word. As I get it, a moral imbecile is a gorilla who 
blows his top without reason; who if he gets the book 
is likely to go stir crazy; and if he goes out with a heater 
as a torpedo is just slug-nutty enough to cop himself a 
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plea to the hot squat. This being the case, why don’t 
psychiatrists discard moral imbecile with its raised eye- 
brow connotation, and use a word like fruit cake, which 
is just as expressive, and not as moral? 


Mitigating and aggravating circumstances A two 
buck term where a two-center would do. Sounds so 
stuffed shirt as to be aggravating without any mitigating 
concomitants. 

Etiological factors Causes is causes. 

Social disease What's social about it? 

Social evil A self-contradition. 


Truant officer He is a truancy officer, perhaps, but 
no more a truant officer than a parole officer handling 
feeble-minded cases is a feeble-minded parole officer— 
we hope. 


Dependent child Al\ children, legally and emotionally 
are dependent. What makes this one special ? 


Word Meaning and Concept Meaning 


There are a great number of terms which require care- 
ful, succinct definition so that all who use them will un- 
derstand them. Without this, they are subject to dis- 
tortion of meaning, misuse. If they cannot be defined 
so that the referrent is the same for all users, perhaps 
they had eventually better be dropped from our lan- 
guage, if possible. And they will not be defined until we 
know what we mean by the concepts to which they refer. 

Transference Do we mean what the psychiatrist 
means? If so, how can we, laymen, identify the phe- 
nomenon about which we talk so freely? 

Ambivalence Ditto. Overused and under-understood 
so far, though the concept it could educe is a valuable 


one and need not be restricted to professional language 
alone. 
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Anal eroticism Psychiatric social workers should be 
entitled to a special permit, expiring annually, to use the 
term,—but no one else should be eligible for such license, 
and even those with permits should use the expression 
only among similarly licensed parties, and on the basis 
of an actual diagnosis or clinical picture by a psychiatrist. 

Psychopath Who dat? 

Neurotic What dat? 


Problem What sins are committed in thy name! 
Everything we don’t understand becomes a problem,— 
but we see it as a problem the client has! Really, it’s 
too often we who have the problem! 


Problem case As now used in the correction field, 
may be defined for practical purposes as a person who 
won't right away do what we think he should. 


Problem solved Think of that! 


Hostility, anxiety, identification, guilt feelings, uncon- 
scious, subconscious, ego-libido, hysteria, reality situa- 
tion, regression, infantilism, fixated, complex, emotional 
factors. Mighty good words, but too many people are 
using them and disturbing the meanings. They require 
definition, simplification, and “Not to Be Taken In- 
ternally” labels. 


Gain insight Has a lay and a technical meaning. 


Tools Case work tools in a parole agency sometimes 
are pistols and handcuffs. The tools generally meant in 
the case work field can’t be seen. They should at least 
be better described. Or have we already discarded the 
word? 


Professional worker Will someone eventually have 
the courage to define who is a professional case worker, 
by virtue of what training and experience he becomes 
one? I have been lectured to all too often by accidental 
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parole officers and supervisors on what is “professional” 
case work, so I should like to know who is the pro- 
fessional worker who should know what professional 
case work is. 

Relate to Useful, but slightly obscure unless one has 
some psychological training. 

Punishment) 

Treatment ) May be defined as two words meaning 
totally different things, having entirely dissimilar re- 
ferrents, usually used interchangeably because the speaker 
doesn’t know the difference. Which do we mean? Do 
prisons treat, or punish, or both? Or neither? Lady or 
Tiger? J. Edgar Hoover or Dr. Healy? 

Other expressions requiring more careful thinking as 
to function and techniques are the following, gleaned, so 
help me, from our recent published social work literature. 
We must have clarification if the terms are to be useful. 
If not, the terms may well be discarded: 

Exploring the need A mother person 

Structure of the agency Father image 

Areas of practice Avenues of exploration 

Awareness The greater whole 

Reality consequences Helping the client to accept 

W ork through her feelings Fractionation 

Thinking through the Therapeutic element 

reality consequences Renunciation of femininity 
of her wishes Focus on the presenting symptoms 

Movement in the total case Restoring a total family balance 

Verbalized her concern Functional division 

Emotional support of the Freeing the client to .. 

worker Conflicts to be resolved 


A pending (meaning acase) “How is Mrs. X?” She’s still 
pending, and “His ego will be swamped by conflicting impulses 
and excessive or inadequate demands of his super-ego.” (Family, 
July 1945, p. 176, in case you don’t believe it.) 


This list is by no means exhaustive, but you get the 
point. 
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Orchids 


On the other hand while a term is good, and the con- 
cept behind it understood, we should stick to it. I happen 
to believe that we are becoming unnecessarily self-con- 
scious about certain terms which still have meaning and 
value,—sibling, and recidivist, and milieu. And _ relief. 
Poor relief workers, sometimes some of them feel so 
inferior they want to discard a word that means so much, 
—food, money, clothes, jobs, hence a sigh of—! 


Everyman’s Responsibility for the Semantics of 
Social Work 


I have tried to make these points: Every occupational 
group has a right to, and a necessity for, its special lan- 
guage. It is good if it meets the criteria for a professional 
language, even if it lacks intelligibility for the general 


public. But a good professional language requires a 
clear conceptual understanding of the referrents. Social 
work is a growing, developing, experimental field, still in 
flux. Its concepts are not yet completely clear or uni- 
versally agreed upon by all social workers. Hence some 
of our muddy terminology is due to equally obscure 
thinking which needs re-examination. Moreover, we are 
as yet a heterogeneous group, hence each new concept 
and word all the more needs to be very carefully and 
simply interpreted and defined for the entire field. 
Perhaps we need an Academy of Language in Social 
Work, to pick, originate, define and very slowly pass out 
words. But since we don’t and won’t have that, we re- 
quire at least a corps of public relation counsels to trans- 
late social workese into English for general dispersion. 
And above all, quite seriously, we need a pledge from 
all social workers never to use a new word, never to 
concoct one, never to pass one on, unless the speaker or 
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writer has taken the trouble to investigate every facet 
of it, to understand it thoroughly, and to develop a 
talent for simple, clear interpretation. Competent work- 
ers will want to use social work terminology intelligently, 
to know when not to use a word when it will interfere 
with intelligent, feeling practice in case work. 


By the way, is there a definition of case work in the 
house ? 
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N 1945 legislative sessions were held in all states 
except Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and Virginia. 
Of these four states Kentucky, Louisiana and Virginia 
had special sessions, but only Virginia passed legislation 
in our fields. The Colorado, Georgia, lowa, Massachu- 
setts and Utah legislatures passed no such legislation. 
1945 was a banner year not only for the volume of leg- 
islation passed, but for the progressive quality of the 
legislation. There is value even in many bills that failed 
to pass, for their very introduction meant progress. 

Legislation in Wyoming established a juvenile court 
procedure, thus completing the roster of the states. New 
separate courts were established: a family court for New 
Castle county, Delaware; juvenile courts in Broward 
county, Florida; Lake and St. Joseph’s counties, Indiana; 
Montgomery county, Maryland; and Hamilton county, 
Tennessee. ; 

Indiana revised its juvenile court law returning to a 
categorical definition of delinquency. Maryland estab- 
lished a new statewide (with certain exceptions) juvenile 
court system. Juvenile court referees were given limited 
judicial power in California. Connecticut has a new law 
permitting physical examination of a child before hearing. 
Probation officers in Nevada are authorized to hear juve- 
nile cases as referees. New York passed a procedural law 
for the New York City Wayward Minor Court for girls. 
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In Ohio there are a number of changes in the laws re- 
lating to children. 

The current concern over detention of children in jails 
is reflected in the many states which passed legislation 
affecting detention — California, Florida, Kansas, New 
York, North Carolina, Washington and Wyoming. 

Important changes were made in the California Youth 
Authority administrative setup, and juvenile court com- 
mitments are now made directly to the authority. New 
institutions and facilities were authorized in Arkansas 
(Negro girls’ training school), California (vocational in- 
stitution), and Texas (school for dependent and delin- 
quent colored girls). 

Worthy of special notice are the diagnostic centers 
established in New York and Pennsylvania. The New 
York reception center in the Department of Correction 
will classify and make recommendations as to institution 
and program for male offenders from sixteen to twenty- 
one; the Pennsylvania Correctional Diagnostic and Clas- 
sification Center in the Department of Welfare will so 
classify every person sentenced to a state institution ex- 
cept those condemned to death. 

In the adult probation field, laws were passed in Ala- 
bama (mandatory presentence investigations of defend- 
ants eligible for probation; all probationers to be super- 
vised by probation officers; automatic review of court’s 
denial or granting of probation) ; Arkansas (circuit court 
may place defendants on probation) ; California (persons 
convicted of “grand theft’ and feloniously receiving 
stolen goods may be placed on probation) ; Illinois (in- 
creased probation staffs). 

In states having combined adult probation and parole 
services, Minnesota provided for an increased staff; Ohio 
authorized joint state and local supervision; Nevada for 
the first time provided for the appointment of parole 
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oficers; New York extended its state parole service to 
all state correctional institutions. Other new laws in the 
field of parole were passed in Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia and Maryland. 

Bills failed of passage in California (a state adminis- 
tered adult probation system failed of adoption for the 
fourth time); Florida (a statewide juvenile probation 
system); Montana (state administered adult probation 
and parole system) ; and Texas (adult probation law). 
Youth correction acts failed of passage in Connecticut, 
Minnesota, New York and Wisconsin. 

Acknowledgement is given to the Bar Association of 
the City of New York for permission to use its library. 


ALABAMA Juvenile Probation and Parole Admission 
to the Boys’ Industrial School is limited to white boys 
between twelve and sixteen committed by the juvenile 


court. An investigation must be made by the probation 
officer, the county welfare department or a special agent 
before the child is committed. Before he is released an 
investigation must be made of the home, place or person 
to whom he is to be sent. After release the boy is re- 
turned to the supervision of the county department of 
public welfare or the probation officer who is to keep in 


touch with him and assist him in every way. (Gov’s. 
No. 172) 


Adult Probation Pre-sentence investigations are now 
mandatory in all cases in which the defendant is eligible 
for probation; no person is to be placed on probation 
except under the supervision of a probation officer. After 
a court has either denied or granted probation, the pro- 
ceedings are to be examined within five days by the State 
Board of Pardons and Paroles, who if it deems it proper, 
may forward the case to the Court of Appeals. Within 
seven days the Court of Appeals is to review the case on 
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the written record and is to make such order as in its 
judgment the court below should have made. When a 
delinquent probationer is arrested in a circuit other than 
that in which he was convicted, revocation of probation 
and execution of sentence may be made by a court having 
probationary power in the county or circuit where the 
arrest occurs if so requested by the original sentencing 
judge. (Gov’s. No. 426) 

ARIZONA Juvenile Offenders Every juvenile offender 
must have a medical examination prior to commitment to 
an institution for delinquents by the court. The approval 
of the committing court need no longer be obtained by 
the Board of Directors of State Institutions for Juveniles 
before releasing a child from an institution or placing 
him with a family. (Ch. 28 of the regular session and 
Ch. 29 of the first special session of 1945) 


Compensation of Supervisor of Parolees The com- 
" pensation of the supervisor of parolees has been increased 
from $7 to $10 per day. Such amount is not payable for 
any day for which he draws compensation as chairman 
of the Board of Pardons and Paroles. (Ch. 44) 


ARKANSAS Adult Probation, Parole and Pardon A 
State Board of Pardons, Paroles and Probation is estab- 
lished with the same personnel as the existing Peniten- 
tiary Board (which continues to conduct the affairs of 
the penitentiary) to determine paroles, supervise proba- 
tion, make policies regarding parole and probation, and 
“investigate and make recommendations to the governor 
on all applications and pardons.” The State Director of 
Probation and Parole becomes the Director of Pardons, 
Paroles and Probation. The director, whose salary is 
$3900, appoints and supervises eight field workers at 
salaries of not more than $2400 a year. (Ch. 208) 

The circuit court may, after investigation and a hear- 
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ing, suspend sentence and place the defendant upon pro- 
bation under the supervision and control of the board, 
except for an offense punishable by death or life im- 


prisonment. (Ch. 208) 


School for Delinquent Negro Girls Provision was 
made for a Negro girls’ training school under control 
of the Board of Managers of the Negro Boys’ Industrial 
School. (Ch. 186) 


CALIFORNIA Commitment of a Juvenile The age 
limit of a person who is not to be detained in a jail or 
prison has with certain exceptions been increased from 
sixteen to eighteen years. The juvenile court may com- 
mit a ward of the court to the detention home, or if the 
ward is eighteen years or over and the court finds it 
necessary and advisable, to the county jail. A person may 
be held temporarily in the psychopathic ward of the 
county hospital for observation and recommendation con- 
cerning his future care, supervision and treatment, if the 
court after hearing is of the opinion that he is mentally 
ill or if the court is in doubt concerning his mental health. 


(Ch. 983) 


Juvenile Court Referees Judges, justices and record- 
ers may be appointed by a juvenile court judge to act 
as referees in juvenile court matters. Whenever the 
crime charged is a misdemeanor, the referee, in lieu of 
certifying the person to the juvenile court, may retain 
jurisdiction and may after an investigation make such 
order for the person’s future good conduct, for a period 
not exceeding six months, as appears proper. If the per- 
son violates the terms of the order, the referee may again 
investigate the circumstances and if he deems it proper 
may certify the person to the juvenile court. (Ch. 414) 


Juvenile Probation Committees The county probation 
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committee is to consist of nine citizens in counties of 
more than 600,000, and of seven citizens in other coun- 
ties except where other provision is made in a county 


charter. (Ch. 1100) 


Responsibility of Parents At the hearing upon a peti- 
tion alleging that a person under twenty-one years of age 
comes under the jurisdiction of the juvenile court, the 
parent, guardian or other person having the custody or 
control, is to. show cause why a complaint should not be 
filed charging him with contributing to the delinquency 
of a minor. If, after hearing, the court is of the opinion 
that there is probable cause to believe that the parent, 
guardian or other person having the custody or control 
of the minor has contributed to his delinquency, the court 
is to direct the probation officer to sign and file such a 
complaint. (Ch. 1385) 


Contributing to Delinquency ‘The section defining the 
misdemeanor contributing to the delinquency of a child 
now includes acts inducing any ward of the juvenile court 
to fail to conform to the court’s order. (Ch. 1234) 


Juvenile Homes and Camps Authority has been given 
to the board of supervisors of any county to establish 
juvenile homes, ranches, camps.or forestry camps, within 
or without the county, to which may be committed wards 
of the juvenile court who would otherwise be committed 
to the Youth Authority for placement in a correctional 
school. Complete operation and authority for the ad-: 
ministration of such homes and camps is vested in the 
county, but minimum standards of construction, operation, 
programs of education and training and qualifications of 
personnel are to be prescribed by the Youth Authority. 
Such homes or camps may be established in conjunction 
with the probation department of the juvenile court or 
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the probation committee or department of the county or 
in any manner determined by the county board of super- 
visors. The superintendent or director and other em- 
ployees of the home or camp are to be appointed by the 
chief probation officer of the county subject to confirma- 
tion by the board of supervsiors. When the minimum 
standards and qualifications as adopted have been com- 
plied with, the state is to reimburse the county to the 
amount of one-half the cost of maintaining each child in 
such home or camp, but the county is not to receive more 
than $50 per month per child. A county may by mutual 
agreement accept children committed by the juvenile 
court of another county, and two or more counties may 
by mutual agreement establish a juvenile home or camp. 
The sum of $800,000 has been appropriated for expendi- 
ture during a two-year period by the Youth Authority in 
accordance with the provisions of the article. (Ch. 1484) 


Joint Detention Home Any county may join with one 
or more other counties to establish and maintain a suit- 
able house for the detention of wards of the juvenile 
court, to be known as the “joint detention home” of such 
counties. When any county maintains such a home jointly 
with one or more other counties, it need not maintain a 
separate detention home. Provision is made for a joint 
probation committee, a joint committee of supervisors, a 
joint committee of judges, and for their powers and 


duties. (Ch. 157) 


Juvenile Halls The county detention home is here- 
after to be known as the juvenile hall. (Ch. 967) 


Supervision of Detention Construction A new section 
requires submission to the Board of Corrections of all 
plans of construction or repair of every jail or other 
place of detention of persons detained by the juvenile 
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court or the Youth Authority where the cost is in excess 


of $1500. (Ch. 1313) 


Medical Care For Minor Upon recommendation of 
a physician, the judge of the juvenile court may author- 
ize medical, surgical or dental care for a minor appearing 
before the court when parents or guardians do not author- 
ize such care. (A.B. 925) 


Children’s Courts of Conciliation The provisions of 
the chapter relating to Children’s Courts of Conciliation 
are to be applicable only in counties in which the superior 
court determines that the social conditions in the county 
and the number of domestic relations cases in the courts 
render the conciliation procedures as provided necessary to 
the full and proper consideration of such cases and the 
effectuation of the purposes of the chapter. (Ch. 1296) 


Classes for Juvenile Court Wards Authority has been 
given to the governing board of a unified school district 
coterminous with the boundaries of a city and county to 
conduct classes for wards of the juvenile court of said 
city and county outside of the boundaries of the said 
school district. Property may be acquired and the neces- 
sary buildings erected. (Ch. 1190) 


Return of Vagrant Children The California legisla- 
lature has memorialized Congress to enact legislation simi- 
lar to H.R. 1965 to provide for the return to their homes 
of runaway, transient or vagrant children of juvenile age 
through the use of funds appropriated under the Social 
Security Act for aid to dependent children. The legisla- 
ture found that “the wandering of children from state 
to state without proper supervision and control has in the 
past been a major contributing factor in the creation of 
delinquent and criminal careers.”” (A.J.R. No. 27) 


Organization of the Youth Authority The adminis- 
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trative setup of the Youth Authority has been changed 
to provide that the governor shall designate one of the 
members as director and that the director shall serve as 
chairman of the Authority. All powers, duties and func- 
tions granted to or imposed upon the Authority by any 
provision of law are to be exercised and performed by 
the director, except that the powers and duties of the 
Authority in respect to classification, segregation, and 
parole of persons committed to the Authority, or to or 
for placement in correctional schools, are to be exercised 
and performed by the Authority as such and are not to 
be delegated to any individual member. (Ch. 639) 


Commitment to the Youth Authority A ward of the 
juvenile court instead of being committed directly to a 
state correctional school as formerly, must now be com- 
mitted to the Youth Authority. The Authority must 
notify the court of the place to which the person is sent. 
In another section of the act authorizing courts to com- 
mit to the Youth Authority convicted youths under twenty- 
one, not sentenced to death or life imprisonment, or for 
less than ninety days, or to pay a fine, or who are not 
placed on probation, the commitment is made permissive 
rather than mandatory until January 1, 1948. (The sec- 
tion formerly read until January 1, 1946). (Ch. 779) 


Return by Youth Authority to Committing Court The 
Youth Authority has been authorized to return a con- 
victed person to the committing court if he appears to the 
Authority to be an improper person to be retained in any 
institution or facility under the jurisdiction of the Author- 
ity, or so incorrigible or so incapable of reformation under 
the discipline of the Authority as to render his retention 
detrimental to the interests of the Authority and other 
persons committed thereto. The person may be returned 
either at the time of his presentation or after he has be- 
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come an inmate of an institution or facility under the 
jurisdiction of the Authority. The court is then to make 
such further order or commitment as may be provided 
by law. A person who is committed to the Authority 
and who escapes or attempts to escape from the institu- 
tion or facility in which he is confined is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. (Ch. 781) 


Payment for Care of Parolees The Youth Authority 
has been authorized to pay any private home for the 
care of any person who has been paroled by the Author- 
ity at a rate to be approved by the Department of Finance 
but not exceeding $45 per month. (Ch. 780) 


Appointment of Probation Officers The method of 
appointment, tenure of office, and removal of probation 
officers, deputy probation officers and employees of the 
detention home are to be controlled by the provisions of 
the Welfare and Institutions Code except in counties 
having charters which provide for such matters. This 
act may be in conflict with Article XI, Section 5 of the 
State Constitution which provides that “the Boards of 
Supervisors in the respective counties shall regulate the 
number, method of appointment, terms of office or em- 
ployment and compensation of all deputies, assistants 
and employees of the counties.” (Ch. 785) 


Adult Probation “Grand theft’ and “feloniously re- 
ceiving stolen goods” have been omitted from the list of 


felonies that preclude the granting of probation. (Ch. 
765) 


Eligibility for Parole A person who has been im- 
prisoned as an habitual criminal upon being convicted for 
the third time of a felony, becomes eligible for a release 
on parole after having served a minimum term of at 
least fifteen years with benefit only of credits as pro- 
vided, instead of a minimum term of twelve years as 
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previously. A person imprisoned as an habitual criminal 
upon being convicted for the fourth time of a felony is 
eligible for parole after having served a minimum term 
of at least twenty years with benefit of certain credits; 
formerly such an habitual criminal was not eligible for 
release on parole. (Ch. 934) 


Parole of Defective and Psychopathic Delinquents 
After commitment of a defective or psychopathic delin- 
quent, certification may be made to the commiting court 
of the medical superintendent’s opinion that the person 
has improved to such an extent that he is no longer a 
menace to others, or that he will benefit from parole. 
Unless within thirty days the committing court has or- 
dered the return of the person to await the further 
action of the court, the medical superintendent may parole 
the person under such terms and conditions as he may 
specify. (Ch. 402) 


ConneEcTICUT Physical Examination of a Child Au- 
thority has been given to the court to order a complete 
physical examination of a child prior to a juvenile court 


hearing. (Act 234) 


Delinquency Study The Public Welfare Council is to 
make a survey of the conditions leading to delinquency 
and neglect of children, and of the needs of delinquent, 
neglected and uncared-for children, and is to report its 
findings to the 1947 General Assembly. (Special Act 410) 


Study and Control of Alcoholism A board of trustees 
consisting of five members appointed by the governor, 
has been created for the State Fund for Inebriates. The 
board is to study the problem of alcoholism, including 
methods and facilities for the treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of alcoholics. Upon the recommendation of the gov- 
ernor and with the approval of the finance advisory com- 
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mittee, the board may lease or construct buildings for 
patients under its treatment or control, and the board is 
authorized to expend not more than $100,000 for land 
and buildings. An executive director and a medical super- 
intendent may be appointed by the board. Courts may 
commit to the custody and control of the board for a 
period of not less than four months nor more than three 
years any habitual drunkard, dipsomaniac, or any person 
who has been convicted three times of intoxication. 


(H.B. 406) 


State Adult Probation System For the fourth time 
provision for a state administered adult probation sys- 
tem failed of adoption. Four bills were introduced, one 
including juvenile probation. Support and approval was 
received from the judiciary committee but not from the 
committee on appropriations. (H.B. 311, S.B. 259, 
H.B. 129 and H.B. 581, defeated) 


Youth Correction Authority Bills creating a Youth 
Correction - Authority, which would be responsible for 
the correction and rehabilitation of offenders between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-three, died in both houses. 
The Authority would have consisted of three full time 
members appointed upon nomination by the governor in 
the same manner as superior court judges, for staggered 
six-year terms. If a youth was held pending trial or sen- 
tence, he would be delivered to the Authority for deten- 
tion. During detention the Authority would prepare a 
history of the youth and a report of his physical and 
mental condition which would be submitted to the court 
together with a recommendation (advisory, not man- 
datory) that if committed, the youth be committed to a 
maximum, a medium, or a minimum custody institution, or 


committed to the Authority. (H.B. 586 and S.B. 229, 
defeated) 
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DELAWARE Family Court for New Castle County A 
Family Court for New Castle County (Wilmington), 
and replacing the juvenile court has been established. 
The Family Court has exclusive original jurisdiction con- 
cerning any child under eighteen alleged to be delinquent, 
neglected or dependent; jurisdiction over members of a 
family charged with contributing to the delinquency, 
neglect or dependency of a child or with any other offense, 
except felonies, against children; over non-support and 
paternity cases; over violations of the child labor law. 
The court has concurrent jurisdiction in commitments to 
the Delaware Commission for the Feeble Minded, and 
in regard to sexual offenses against a female child under 
sixteen. Jurisdiction does not extend to divorce and adop- 
tion. The court has no jurisdiction other than that of a 
committing magistrate over a child who is charged with 
the commission of a capital felony. Acquired jurisdiction 
may be continued until the child reaches twenty-one. The 
judge is appointed by the governor by and with the con- 
sent of the Senate for a term of six years at.a salary of 
$6000. He is permitted to practice law excepting in mat- 
ters within the jurisdiction of the court. A deputy judge, 
who is to receive $25 per day when holding court, is to 
be appointed each year by the governor upon the recom- 
mendation of the judge. The judge is to appoint a direc- 
tor, who is to be the supervisor of probation, at a salary 
of not less than $4000 annually; probation officers who 
are to receive not less than $1800, a clerk of the court at 
$2400, and other employees. The annual budget is not 
to exceed $42,500. (H.B. 134) 


Compensation of Juvenile Probation Officers The 
maximum total compensation that may be paid to the 
probation officer or officers of the juvenile court of Kent 
and Sussex counties has been increased from $2400 to 


$3600. (H.B. 214) 
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FioripA Age Jurisdiction Jurisdiction over delin- 
quent and dependent children of any juvenile and do- 
mestic relations court in any county having more than 
250,000 inhabitants (Dade county only, Miami), is 
limited to children under seventeen (S.B. 647). This 
restores the age limit to that of the Act of 1939 creating 
the Dade county court. An act of 1943 increased juve- 
nile court age jurisdiction in Florida to eighteen. 


Juvenile Court of Broward County A new juvenile 
court for Broward county (Fort Lauderdale) has been 
created with jurisdiction over children under seventeen. 
The law differs in this respect from the general law of 
the state which gives the juvenile court jurisdiction up 
to eighteen. The governor is to appoint a judge at a 
salary of $4000. A probation officer at $2700, and an 
assistant probation officer at $2100, who is to act as 
clerk of the court and as secretary to the judge, are 
appointed by the governor for two-year terms upon the 
recommendation of the judge and with the approval of 
the Board of County Commissioners. (Ch. 22709, 
No. 195) 


Juvenile Home for Dade County The Board of 
County Commissioners of Dade county (Maimi) has 
been authorized to construct and maintain homes for 
juveniles and to issue bonds in an amount not exceeding 


$500,000 for the payment thereof. (H.B. 943) 


Dade County Board of Visitors The Board of County 
Commissioners of Dade county has been authorized to 
create a County Board of Visitors to be composed of the 
chairman of the welfare committee of the Board of 
County Commissioners, a probation officer of the Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court, and three citizens of the 
county. The members are to serve for four years and 
are to visit persons, institutions, societies and associa- 
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tions (except state institutions) receiving delinquent chil- 
dren, and are to make reports and recommendations. 


(H.B. 1052) 


Detention Building for Duval County The Board of 
County Commissioners and the Budget Commission of 
Duval county (Jacksonville) have been authorized to 
erect and furnish a juvenile court building, at a cost not 


to exceed $300,000. (S.B. 14) 


Homes for Juvenile Delinquents Escambia and Palm 
Beach counties have been authorized to construct and 
operate homes for juvenile delinquents. (S.B. 778) 


Transfer of Juvenile Jurisdiction in Monroe County 
The jurisdiction of the juvenile court in Monroe county 
(Key West) has been transferred to the county judge, 
the duties of the probation officer to the sheriff. The 
position of probation officer has been abolished. (H.B. 
971) 


Juvenile Court of Orange County (Orlando) The 
judge’s salary is set at $3000; the probation officer, ap- 
pointed by the governor for four years, is to receive 
$2000; each deputy probation officer, employed by the 
judge with the consent of the county commissioners, a 
salary not exceeding $2000; and the clerk of the court 
not more than $1500. (H.B. 885) 


Orange County Detention Home The Orange county 
detention home for juvenile delinquents, known as the 
Orange County Parental Home, is hereafter to be under 
the control of the county commissioners. (H.B. 685) 


Board of Juvenile Welfare of Pinellas County Subject 
to ratification at the next general election, a Board of 
Juvenile Welfare has been created for Pinellas county 
(Clearwater) to consist of the county superintendent of 
public instruction, the juvenile court judge and the county 
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judge and four other members to be appointed by these 
three county officials. The board is to provide and main- 
tain receiving or detention homes, and such child guid- 
ance, psychological or psychiatric clinics for juveniles as 
may be needed. (S.B. 618) 


Receiving Home for Polk County The Board of 
County Commissioners of Polk county (Bartow) may 
accept as a gift or may purchase the lands, buildings, fur- 
nishings and equipment necessary for a receiving and 
detention home for children.. The board may also pro- 
vide and maintain a home for boys and a home for girls 
and may provide for the boarding in private homes of 
children who come under the jurisdiction of the juve- 
nile court. The salary of the county probation officer has 
been increased from $1800 to $2400, and that of the 
assistant probation officer from $1800 to $2100. (H.B. 
945) 


Statewide Juvenile Court and Probation System A 
bill incorporating most of the provisions of the Standard 
Juvenile Court Act, and providing for a statewide juve- 
nile probation system died in the House. Under its pro- 
visions the state would have been divided into eight 
juvenile court districts each with a probation officer and 
an assistant probation officer appointed by the governor. 
The governor would appoint a state director of juvenile 
probation to coordinate the activities of the district pro- 
bation officers and to confer with the juvenile court judges 
in regard to the administration of the juvenile laws of 
the state. Any board of county commissioners could 
request the governor to appoint a probation officer, an 
assistant and an associate probation officer for the county. 
The county probation officer would be an assistant to the 
district probation officer and under his direction. Juve- 
nile courts previously established by special or local acts 
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in certain counties would be continued. (H.B. 47, de- 
feated) 


IDAHO Prison Commissioners A constitutional 
amendment, to be submitted for vote at the general 
election in November 1946, would abolish the ex officio 
Board of State Prison Commissioners, composed of the 
governor, the secretary of state, and the attorney gen- 
eral, which has supervision of all matters connected with 
the state prison, and appoints probation and parole off- 
cers. (The legislature, by amendment to the constitution 
in 1942, was authorized to establish a non-partisan state 
board of correction of three members, appointed by the 
governor for overlapping terms, which would have direc- 
tion of the penitentiaries and adult probation and parole. 
However, such a state board was apparently never estab- 
lished, because a companion amendment abolishing the 
already existing ex officio State Board of Prison Com- 
missioners failed to pass.) (H.J.R. No. 3) 


Pardoning Power Another constitutional amendment 
to be voted on at the next general election in 1946, would 
vest the pardoning power now vested in the governor, 
the secretary of state, and the attorney general, as an 
ex officio Board of Pardon, in such new board of pardons 
as the legislature may create. Parole authority now re- 
sides in the Board of Pardons. A proposal (H.J.R. 
No. 4) to vest the pardoning power in the governor was 
rejected at the 1944 election. (S.J.R. No. 3) 


Inunois Salaries of Probation Officers The salary 
of the chief probation officer in counties of the third 
class is increased to not less than $5000 nor more than 
$8000 a year (formerly $5000 to $6000) ; each of not 
more than three assistant probation officers from $3000 
to $4500 (was $2600 to $3000) ; and of any other pro- 
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bation officer, $2600 to $3500 (was $2400 to $2600). 
(S.B. 121) 


Additional Probation Officers Any circuit court in 
any county in which there are five or more probation 
officers may appoint a chief deputy probation officer and 
two assistants in addition to the chief probation officer 
and the probation officers already provided for. (H.B. 
805) ; 


Adoption of Children Upon the filing of a petition 
for adoption the court is to designate either a licensed 
child welfare agency, a probation officer of the court, 
or some other suitable agency or person to investigate 
the allegations contained in the petition, the character 
and reputation of the petitioner, whether the petitioner 
is a proper person to adopt the child, and whether the 
child is a proper subject of adoption. No decree of 
adoption is to be entered until the child has resided in 
the home of the petitioner for at least six consecutive 
months immediately preceding the filing of the petition 
except that such residence requirement may be waived by 
the court for good cause. (S.B. 226) 


Child Welfare Commission A commission consisting 
of three senators, three representatives, and three citi- 
zens of the state has been created to prepare a program 
to consolidate the administration of the child welfare 
functions of the state. (S.B. 540) 


INDIANA Juvenile Courts, The juvenile court law of 
1941 was reenacted, with some changes, in three com- 
panion bills. One defines a delinquent child in some 
detail, defines a dependent and a neglected child, gives 
jurisdiction to juvenile courts, and makes provision for 
procedure, detention, compensation for care, trial and 
appeals. The defining of children as delinquent, depend- 
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ent or neglected is the greatest change that has been made 
over the old law. The former statute as written gave 
the court exclusive original jurisdiction in proceedings 
concerning any child who came within the provisions of 
the law. A child may now be brought before the juvenile 
court only by means of a petition praying that he be ad- 
judged delinquent, dependent or neglected, or by certifi- 
cation and transfer from another court. In other states 
the trend is away from labeling the child as “delinquent,” 
“dependent” or “‘neglected.” (Ch. 536) 

The second bill creates a separate juvenile court in 
Lake county (Crown Point) and continues the separate 
court in Marion county (Indianapolis). Juvenile juris- 
diction generally is reafirmed in the circuit courts. The 
act provides for more probation officers, at a greater 
maximum salary, than were provided for in the old law. 
The constitutionality of this act, which created a new 
juvenile court in Lake county, has already been upheld 
by the Indiana Supreme Court which enjoined the Lake 
County Circuit Court from interfering (State ex rel. 
Gannon v. Lake Circuit Court 61 N.E. 2d 168). Juve- 
nile jurisdiction which is vested in the probate court of 
Vanderburgh county (Evansville) and in the new probate 
court in St. Joseph county (South Bend) are exceptions 


to this act. (Ch. 347) 


Juvenile Jurisdiction in St. Joseph County Juvenile 
jurisdiction of the newly created probate court in St. 
Joseph county (South Bend) is original and exclusive, 
except when specifically waived by the court, in cases in- 
volving delinquent, dependent and neglected children, 
and includes exclusive original jurisdiction’ in paternity 
cases. This court also possesses concurrent jurisdiction 
with courts having criminal jurisdiction in cases of per- 
ons charged with contributing to the delinquency or 
neglect of juveniles. The probate judge may appoint 
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probation officers as are authorized by law to be ap- 
pointed by the judge having juvenile jurisdiction. (Ch. 
333) 

The third bill makes it unlawful to contribute to the 
delinquency of a child, or to be cruel or neglectful of 
the child, defines the acts which constitute such offenses, 
and confers jurisdiction ‘upon courts having criminal or 
juvenile jurisdiction.” Sections 18 and 19 of the old law, 
which pertained to this same subject matter, had been 
held void by the Indiana Supreme Court on the grounds 
of violating the constitutional requirement that a statute 
embrace but the one subject as expressed in the title of 
the act. Provisions prohibiting adults from contributing 
to the delinquency of a minor were not within the scope 
of the title of the 1941 law. (Stone v. State 41 N.E. 2d 
609) (Ch. 218) 


Circuit Court Decision on Bail for Minors Ruling that 
any person held for an offense, other than murder or 
treason, is entitled to bond under his constitutional rights 
regardless of age, a circuit court in Indiana has rendered 
a decision that minors held in custody of the juvenile 
court may be released on bond. Such a decision has the 
effect of labeling juvenile delinquents as criminals. Under 
the juvenile court act minors are not to be designated as 
criminals and if they are charged with an offense, they 
must be held in custody of either their parents or the 
state. No provision is made for the juvenile court to 
release a minor on bond. The decision was given in the 
case of a sixteen year old youth who had been ordered 
confined by a juvenile court judge in the Marion County 
Juvenile Center pending trial for homicide. The circuit 
court ordered the boy released on a $5000 bond. (Cir- 
cuit Court of Marion County, October 1945) 


Kansas Juvenile Farms County commissioners of 
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Wyandotte county (Kansas City) are given authority to 
provide custodial schools, parental homes, or juvenile 
farms for children under eighteen years of age who are 
in the custody or under the jurisdiction ofthe juvenile 
court. Delinquent, dependent or neglected children 
within the county may be detained at such homes and 
farms until final disposition by the juvenile court. A 
superintendent or matron and other necessary employees 
are to be appointed by the judge. Provision is made for 
a Board of Control consisting of five citizens appointed 
for staggered four-year terms and serving without com- 
pensation. (Ch. 178) 


Adult Probation Instead of a separate bailiff and 
‘parole officer,” the judge of each division of the district 
court in Sedgwick county (Wichita) shall appoint a 
bailiff who shall also act as a “parole officer.” The salary 
of the bailiff is increased from $1500 to $2100 a year. 
The fee required of persons on “parole” was raised from 
$2 to $3 a year. (Ch. 182) 


Juvenile Courts A revised and codified bill pertaining 
to juveniles, which had been prepared by the Legislative 
Council, was passed by the House but died in the Senate. 
(H.B. 323, defeated) 


LovuIsiANA Decision In the Interest of Billy Mc- 
Donald, appeal from the juvenile court of Caddo Parish 
on constitutional grounds, that the juvenile court act of 
Louisiana (1924) does not provide for compulsory pro- 
cess for obtaining witnesses for an accused, and that 
permitting admission of hearsay testimony and ex parte 
statements (i.e., by the probation officer) is oppressive. 
As reported in the 1944 Yearbook, the plea was denied 
in the district court and leave to appeal to the state 
Supreme Court was granted. The Supreme Court upheld 
the statute, declaring that since neither of these points 
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had arisen against the defendant, he not having applied 
for subpoena and no written testimony of a probation 
officer having been admitted, they could not be raised by 
him. (Reported in 207 La. 117) 


MAINE Parole State parole officers are given the 
power to arrest, with or without a warrant, any person 
violating his parole or escaping from an institution, and 
to return such person to the institution. (Ch. 237) 


MARYLAND Juvenile Courts Jurisdiction in juvenile 
causes has been vested in the circuit court for each 
county. When so engaged the court sits as a juvenile 
court. A child is defined as a person under the age of 
eighteen. The court is given original, exclusive jurisdic- 
tion concerning any child who is dependent, delinquent, 
neglected or feebleminded. The judge may appoint a pro- 
bation officer. Provision is made for detention, physical 
and mental examinations, and appeal to the Court of 
Appeals. The act is not applicable to Baltimore City or 
the counties of Washington, Allegany or Montgomery 
(all of which have established juvenile courts under spe- 
cial acts). The provisions of the old law pertaining to 
the appointment by the governor of a justice of the peace 
for each county who was to be known as the “magistrate 
for juvenile causes” was repealed as well as the laws 
establishing juvenile courts for Baltimore, Harford and 


Talbot counties. (Ch. 797) 


Juvenile Court of Montgomery County (Rockville) 
A juvenile court has been established in Montgomery 
county, to be headed by a justice of the peace who is to 
be appointed by the governor at a salary of not less 
than $2400. He has exclusive jurisdiction in proceedings 
concerning dependent, delinquent and neglected children 
under eighteen, and original jurisdiction in proceedings 
against adults charged with contributing to or encourag- 
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ing the delinquency, dependency or neglect of a child. 
The magistrate is to appoint from an eligible county civil 
service list a director of social work, probation officers 
and other employees. Provision is made for detention, 
preliminary inquiry or investigation, and for appeal to 
the circuit court of the county. A thirteen-member juve- 
nile court advisory committee is to be appointed by the 
county commissioners. (Ch. 1044) 


Juvenile Court of Allegany County (Cumberland) 
Appointment by the governor of a magistrate for juve- 
nile causes for Allegany county at $2760 per year is pro- 
vided for. The age limit has been raised from sixteen to 
eighteen. A probation officer for the county circuit court 
and for the magistrate for juvenile causes is to be ap- 
pointed by the judges of the fourth judicial circuit of 
Maryland. (Ch. 976) 


Juvenile Court of Washington County (Hagerstown) 
A new subsection has been added that permits appeal to 
be made on behalf of a child to the county circuit court. 
In addition to the existing penalties of a fine of not more 
than $500 or imprisonment in the Maryland House of 
Correction for not more than two years, the sentence of 
a person convicted of contributing to or encouraging the 
delinquency, dependency or neglect of a child may be 
confinement in the county jail for not more than ninety 
days. (Chs. 274 and 181; Chs. 182 and 184 also clarify. 
parts of the law.) 


Parole from Reformatories The Maryland State 
Penal Farm is renamed the Maryland State Reformatory 
for Males. The courts may now sentence to the reforma- 
tory for an indeterminate term not exceeding the statu- 
tory maximum for the offense committed (but not where 
the sentence is life imprisonment or service of time for 
non-payment of a fine). Prisoners under indeterminate 
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sentence are eligible for parole under the supervision of 
the director of the Division of Parole and Probation 
upon recommendation of the Board of Correction. Pro- 
vision is made for transfer of prisoners between the re- 
formatory and other institutions (Ch. 519). The wo- 
men’s prison is renamed the Maryland State Reformatory 
for Women. The courts may impose indeterminate sen- 
tences on women offenders except when the sentence is life 
imprisonment or when the maximum penalty is less than 
three months. Justices of the peace who sentence female 
offenders to confinement in an institution other than a jail 
shall commit to the reformatory for an indeterminate 
period. Prisoners are eligible for parole upon recom- 
mendation of the Board of Correction. (Ch. 520) 


MICHIGAN Adult Probation The proviso that no 
person who has been twice convicted of a felony shall be 


placed on probation has been omitted. (Act No. 5) 


Adult Parole The parole board is to enter a final 
order of discharge for any parolee who has been hon- 
orably discharged from the armed forces of the United 
States during the term of the parole originally granted. 
This act is to expire one year after the termination of 
hostilities. (Act No. 277) 


Youth Guidance Commission A Youth Guidance Com- 
mission, an outgrowth of the Governor’s Youth Guidance 
and Legislative Survey Committees, was created for the 
purpose of protecting and promoting the best interests of 
youth and preventing juvenile delinquency. This com- 
mission, which is to remain in existence until July 1, 1947, 

‘is composed of the governor as honorary chairman, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Commissioner 
of State Police, the State Commissioner of Health, the 
director of the State Department of Social Welfare, the 
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director of the State Department of Corrections, and six 
others appointed by the governor. (Act No. 241) 


MINNESOTA Juvenile Probation Officers In all coun- 
ties where probation officers are not provided, the county 
welfare board has been authorized to provide a proba- 
tion officer upon request of the judge of the juvenile court 
and to fix his salary. Two or more counties through 
their county boards may combine to provide a common 
probation officer. (Ch. 517) 


Probation Officers A probation officer may be ap- 
pointed in counties containing a city of the third class 
with a population of not less than 17,000 by the joint 
action of the judges of the district court of the district 
in which the county is located and of the probate judge 
of the county. He is to receive an annual salary not ex- 
ceeding $2500 and serves for four years. He may with 
the unanimous approval of the judges appoint one or 
more deputies, one of whom is to be of the opposite sex 
from the probation officer. Each deputy is to receive 
$1500 a year. The probation officer, whenever requested 
by any judge, is to investigate the case of any person 
accused in the district or the municipal court of the com- 
mission of any crime and is to investigate all cases con- 
cerned with minors. (Ch. 189) 


Parole The provision that the State Board of Parole 
shall be under the supervision, direction and control of 
the director of social welfare has been omitted. (Ch. 318) 

The maximum number of parole and probation agents 
which the State Board of Parole is authorized to pro- 
vide, previously set at five, is now left to the discretion 
of the board. (Ch. 260) 

The Director of Public Institutions, not the State Board 
of Parole, will prescribe the system of marks or other 
methods to be used in rating prisoners. Such director 
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will inform the board of the work progress of each in- 
mate a month before the inmate’s regular appearance 


before the board. (Ch. 259) 


Youth Correction Division A bill to create a Youth 
Correction Division in the State Board of Parole was 
passed by the House but died in the Senate. Persons 
convicted of a felony or gross misdemeanor, who were 
less than twenty-one years old at the time of apprehension 
and who were not sentenced to life imprisonment or to 
the county jail for ninety days or less, or only fined, would 
be committed to the division. Commitment would be for 
the maximum term provided by law for the crime for 
which the person was convicted except that control by 
the division would end on the twenty-fifth birthday. The 
division would have authority, after examination, to place 
the person on probation, order his confinement in a re- 


formatory, prison or jail, order his release on parole, 
order reconfinement or renewed parole, or revoke or 
modify any order. (H.B. 265, defeated) 


Missour! New Constitution A new state constitution 
was approved by the people at a special election held on 
February 27, 1945. The power of the governor “‘to 
grant reprieves, commutations and pardons, after con- 
viction for all offenses except treason and cases of im- 
peachment .. .”’ remains the same except for the added 
statement that “the power to pardon shall not include 
the power to parole,” and except for the omission of the 
requirement that the governor shall report to the General 
Assembly (Art. IV, Sec. 7, new Constitution). All state 
training schools and industrial homes for boys and girls 
are classified as educational institutions (Art. IV, Sec. 
38). In counties of less than 70,000 inhabitants, magis- 
trate courts are to have concurrent juvenile jurisdiction 
with the circuit court and the powers of the circuit judge 
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in chambers when the circuit judge is absent from the 
county (Art. V, Sec. 20). In judicial circuits of more 
than one judge there is to be at least one juvenile and 
domestic relations division of the court, and in the selec- 
tion of the judges of the circuit one judge is to be selected 
for the division in addition to his other duties. (Art. V, 
Sec. 28) 


Children’s Code Commission A Children’s Code Com- 
mission, consisting of five members appointed by the gov- 
ernor, has been created for the purpose of studying child 
welfare, including the needs of children, particularly those 
who are dependent, neglected, delinquent or otherwise 
requiring special care. The commission is to conclude its 
duties by December 31, 1946 and is to submit its findings 
and recommendations to the governor and the General 


Assembly. (H.B. 152 and H.B. 464) 


Montana Juvenile Court The authority of the 
juvenile court to modify an order at any time has been 
limited to provide that the jurisdiction of the court shall 
end when the child is confined to a state custodial or cor- 
rectional institution. (Ch. 123) 


Juvenile Parole The provision that a boy cannot be 
released on parole from the Montana State Industrial 
School until he has been in the school for three months 
has been omitted. (Ch. 96) 


Adult Probation and Parole A state administered 
adult probation and parole system, patterned after the 
model act prepared by the National Probation Associa- 
tion, was passed by the House but was killed in the 
Senate. (H.B. 223, defeated) 


NEBRASKA Juvenile Courts Juvenile courts may now 
commit a child up to the age of eighteen to the care and 
custody of the State Board of Control. Formerly com- 
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mitments to the state industrial school were limited to 
delinquent children under sixteen, and children (up to 
eighteen) found guilty of any crime. Until the Board 
of Control determines, upon investigation, what assign- 
ment of custody should be made, delinquent children are 
to be committed to a state industrial school, and depend- 
ent or neglected children to the Nebraska Home for De- 
pendent Children (Ch. 103). Jurisdiction in the placing 
of dependent and delinquent children has been vested in 
the Board of Control rather than the Department of 
Health as formerly. (Ch. 170) 


NEVADA Juvenile Probation Officers’ Salaries Salaries 
that may be paid to probation officers are increased as 
follows: in counties having over 15,000 population, the 
maximum salary of the probation officer has been in- 
creased from $150 to $250 per month and that of. the 
assistant probation officer, if one is appointed, from $75 
to $150. The salary of one officer who may be ap- 
pointed in counties from 8000 to 15,000 population has 
been increased from $150 to $250; in counties from 5000 
to 8000, from $100 to $200; and in counties of under 
5000 from $75 to $150. (Ch. 114) 


Juvenile Court Referees The judge of the district 
court sitting as a juvenile court may appoint a probation 
oficer or other suitable person to act as referee in the 
manner provided for the hearing of cases by the court. 
After the hearing the referee is to transmit to the court 
all papers relating to the case, together with his findings 
and recommendations. A parent, guardian or custodian 
of a child may request a hearing by the court within 
thirty days after receiving notice of the referee’s findings. 
Otherwise the findings and recommendations of the 
referee, when confirmed by an order of the court, become 
the decree of the court. 
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No court or witness fees are allowed against any 
party to a petition, and no salaried officer of the state 
or of a political subdivision is to receive any fee for his 
services, but persons acting under orders of the court, 
except those named, are to be paid such fees as may be 
allowed by the court and as are provided by law. (Ch. 
122) 


Parole Officers The State Board of Pardons and 
Parole Commissioners, consisting of the governor, the 
justices of the Supreme Court, and the attorney-general, 
is authorized to appoint one or more parole officers and 
such other employees as may be required. It is the duty 
of the parole officers to investigate and receive for super- 
vision all cases referred to them by the board, and “they 
may also, with the approval of the board, investigate and 
supervise such cases as may be referred to them by the 
courts.” (There is no law authorizing probation or sus- 
pension of sentence.) Parole officers and other employees 
are to be paid such salaries as the board shall determine 
within the total appropriation allowed. An appropria- 
tion of $12,500 was made for the period beginning with 
the passage of the act and ending June 30, 1947. For- 
merly paroled prisoners reported to the chief clerk of the 
Nevada state prison who acted, and still serves, as the 
secretary of the board. (Ch. 165) 


Suspended Sentence A proposed constitutional amend- 
ment that would permit the trial court to suspend the sen- 
tence of a person convicted of a felony, with certain ex- 
ceptions, and to release the convicted person from cus- 
tody upon certain conditions and limitations, failed in the 


legislature. (A.J.R. No. 2, defeated) 


Juvenile Court Act A bill creating a juvenile depart- 
ment in the district court of each judicial district, failed 
to pass. The provisions were similar in most respects to 
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the Standard Juvenile Court act of the National Proba- 
tion Association. (S.B. 17, defeated) 


New HAmPSHIRE Juvenile Courts Any jurisdiction 
acquired by a court, or by the commissioner of public 
welfare under order of the court, over a neglected child 
shall cease when the child arrives at the age of eighteen. 
As formerly provided, jurisdiction over a delinquent child 
continues until the child becomes twenty-one unless it is 
previously discharged or released to the superior court. 
(Ch. 29) 

The law relating to neglected and delinquent children 
does not apply in the case of a person under eighteen 
who is charged with violation of a motor vehicle law. 


(S.B. 13) 


Youth Committee The Committee to Study Youth and 
Juvenile Problems, composed of members of the Senate 
and the House, has been continued. It is to report find- 
ings to the next legislature. (H.J.R. No. 40) 


NEw JeRsEY Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, 
Essex County The provision that “the judges in counties 
of more than 800,000 inhabitants shall devote their en- 
tire time to their judicial duties and shall not engage in 
the practice of law’ has been added to the statute. This 
new provision is applicable to Essex county (Newark) 
only. (Ch. 291) 


Court of Pardons The compensation of each member 
of the Court of Pardons, except the governor and the 
chancellor, has been increased from $20 to $40 for each 
day’s actual attendance upon the court. This increase is 
in lieu of all mileage. (Ch. 200) 


New Mexico Juvenile Courts, Salary of Judges Sal- 
aries of the district judges who act as judges of the 
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juvenile courts have been raised from $1500 to $2500 
per year. (Ch. 81) 


New YorK Support Proceedings Support proceed- 
ings under the Children’s Court Act have been amended 
to specify minor children (under twenty-one) rather 
than children under sixteen as formerly. (Ch. 849) 


Detention of Children It is no longer permissible 
under the Domestic Relations Court Act of the City of 
New York for a court to detain a child under sixteen 
in a prison or jail when the court finds it necessary to 
hold him in order to secure the child’s safety or that of 
others or to prevent his escape. It may now in certain 
cases temporarily detain a child in the custody of any 
duly authorized association, agency, society or institution. 
Such detention must be maintained in a suitable building 
which is adequately staffed. (Ch. 870) 


Wayward Minor Court for Girls The procedure to 
be followed in the Wayward Minor Court for Girls in 
the City of New York has been revised to provide for 
arraignment, preliminary hearing, release on bail or pa- 
role in custody of parent, probation officer, or other 
person, on remand to an agency; for preliminary investi- 
gation by a probation officer on order of the magistrate; 
thereafter for hearing and determination. The magis- 
‘trate may suspend judgment, place on probation for up 
to two years, or commit to a reformatory institution for 
an indeterminate period up to three years. Provision is 
made for physical and mental examinations. (Ch. 873) 


Adolescent Courts The adolescent courts for the 
counties of Kings and Queens in New York City have 
been continued until July 1, 1946. (Ch. 660) 


Youthful Offenders Chapter 551 of the Laws of 1943, 
which provided a special procedure in the Court of Special 
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Sessions of New York City to deal with youths between 
the ages of sixteen and nineteen as youthful offenders 
charged with misdemeanors, has been repealed. (Ch. 267) 


Wayward Minors The definition of a wayward minor 
has been expanded to include those who desert their 
homes or places of abode without just cause and without 
the consent of parents, guardians or custodians, and who 
are morally depraved or are in danger of becoming so, 
and those who deport themselves so as to wilfully in- 
jure or endanger the morals or health of themselves or 
others. Wayward minors may be placed on probation 
during the last as well as other years of their minority. 


(Ch. 736) 


Eligibility for Parole Life term prisoners received in 
a state prison prior to March 18, 1932 as second or 
third offenders, on a conviction of first degree burglary 


or robbery, committed or attempted, may now be released 
on parole as though their sentences had been indeterm- 
inate terms with a minimum of twenty (formerly thirty) 
years, provided they have served at least thirteen years 
and four months (formerly twenty years). (Ch. 726) 


Parole Unification The State Board of Parole in the 
Division of Parole now determines release not only from 
the state prisons and the Elmira Reformatory but also 
from the New York State Vocational Institution and 
the Westfield State Farm (for women). The Division 
of Parole will also supervise parolees from the institu- 
tions for defective delinquents at Napanoch and Wood- 
bourne, and the Albion State Training School (for feeble- 
minded delinquent women). Parole officers from the 
institutions affected by the amendments have been trans- 
ferred to the Division of Parole. Sentences to Elmira 
Reformatory have been limited to five years rather than 
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to a period not exceeding the maximum term provided 
by law for the particular crime. (Ch. 678) 


Payment for Parole Care The section permitting 
payment for the care of a child paroled from a state 
training school when there is no fit parent, relative, guard- 
ian or friend to whom the child can be paroled, has been 
made applicable to any such child, rather than merely to 
boys paroled from the New York State Training School 
for Boys. (Ch. 552) 


Certificate of Good Conduct The Board of Parole 
has been authorized to grant by unanimous action a cer- 
tificate of good conduct to any person convicted of a 
crime who for a period of not less than five consecutive 
years after payment of fine, suspension of sentence, re- 
lease on parole or termination of sentence, shall have 
conducted himself in a manner warranting such grant. 
A certificate is not to be granted to any person on parole. 
A certificate is not to be deemed or construed to be a 
pardon (Ch. 96). (Chs. 93, 94, 95 and 97 restore 
certain rights pertaining to trafhicking in alcoholic bev- 
erages, the right to vote, the right to practice medicine, 
dentistry, podiatry, or to act as a certified public account- 
ant, private detective or investigator, denied through 
conviction for felonies, if the party involved is pardoned 
by the governor, or if he receives a certificate of good 
conduct from the Board of Parole.) 


Reception Center A reception center in the Depart- 
ment of Correction has been established for receiving 
and classifying male offenders between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-one, except those sentenced to death. 
After the classification board has studied and investigated 
the facts, it is to recommend to the Commission of Cor- 
rection the state correctional institution best suited ‘to 
receive the offender, the type of program to be followed 
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and the approximate length of treatment. The State 
Board of Parole is charged with making all necessary 
investigations of offenders committed to the reception 
center and with supplying the director of the center with 
necessary information regarding their social history and 
community background. (Ch. 554) 


Branch Institutions for Juvenile Delinquents The De- 
partment of Social Welfare has been authorized to estab- 
lish and operate for a period of five years temporary 
branches of the state training schools to provide special 
care, treatment or attention for juvenile delinquents. 


(Ch. 555) 


Transfer of Committed Youths The transfer of per- 
sons under twenty-one to and from the reformatory in- 
stitutions of the Department of Correction and the 
juvenile training schools of the Department of Social 
Welfare, and from these institutions to the institutions 
for the feebleminded of the Department of Mental Hy- 
giene to facilitate better treatment of youthful offenders, 
particularly mental defectives, has been authorized. Such 
transfers require the unanimous approval of the com- 
missioners of the three departments. (Ch. 553) 


Transfer of Mental Defectives The mental hygiene 
law has been amended so as to permit the transfer of a 
patient in a state school for the feebleminded to an in- 
stitution for defective delinquents under the Department 
of Correction if the mental defective is regarded as dan- 
gerous to the safety of other patients or of the officers or 
employees. His mental condition is passed upon by a 
commission appointed by the court. (Ch. 874) 


Youth Commission A State Youth Commission, to 
function until July 1, 1947, has been created to assist 
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local agencies in establishing and operating youth bureaus 
and recreation or education projects for the development, 
protection arid security of children. The commission is 
to make necessary studies of youth guidance and the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency; is to devise, analyze, 
accept or reject plans for the creation and operation of 
bureaus and projects; and is to encourage statewide co- 
operation and to foster community planning. State aid . 
in the amount of one-half of the cost within certain limits, 
is to be given to any county or city establishing a youth 
bureau or to any municipality establishing a recreation 
or education project if plans for the bureau or project 
are approved by the commission. The sum ‘of $800,000 
has been appropriated. The commission consists of the 
commissioners of correction, education, mental hygiene 
and social welfare, the industrial commissioner, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Parole to be designated by the gov- 
ernor, and one additional member to be appointed by 
the governor. (Ch. 556) 


Municipal Youth Agencies Municipal corporations are 
authorized to establish and maintain bureaus or agencies 
to coordinate and supplement the activities of public and 
private agencies concerned with the welfare and protec- 
tion of youth. For such purposes a municipal corporation 
may appropriate, raise and expend moneys, and may re- 
ceive and expend moneys: from the state, the federal gov- 
ernment, or private individuals. (Ch. 557) 


Youth Correction Authority A Youth Correction Au- 
thority law for minors between sixteen and twenty-one 
failed of passage as in previous years. The bill would 
have set up a Youth Correction Division in the Executive 
Department to be headed by a Youth Correction Author- 
ity consisting of three members appointed by the gover- 


nor. (S.B. 178, defeated) 
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NorTH CAROLINA Juvenile Detention Home Au- 
thority has been granted’ to the county of Forsyth and 
the city of Winston-Salem, jointly or otherwise, to estab- 
lish and maintain a home or institution for the temporary 
detention of children committed by the county juvenile 
court. (S.B. 291) 


Decision on Right of Appeal The North Carolina 
Supreme Court, in dismissing an appeal from a proba- 
tioner who had violated the terms of his probation and 
who had then been sentenced to imprisonment, denied 
the defendant’s appeal. The Supreme Court found that 
“the defenses available to the defendant involve ques- 
tions of fact for the judge and not issues of fact for a 
jury ... and the pertinent statutes fail to provide for 
an appeal from the adverse findings of a judge of an 
inferior court upon which judgment is imposed or execu- 
tion is invoked. The remedy of the defendant is by 
certiorari if the trial court is a court of record, other- 
wise by recordari.”” (State v. Miller, spring term, 1945) 


NortH Dakota Board of Pardons The compensa- 
tion of the two qualified electors who are appointed to 
the Board of Pardons has been increased from $5 to $10 
for each day of attendance. (Ch. 264) 


Ou1o Juvenile Courts Many corrections have been 
made in the juvenile court law. In the definition of a 
child the age limit ordinarily up to eighteen years, is 
extended to twenty-one in the case of a physically handi- 
capped person. Authority is given to a juvenile court 
judge to transfer to a county department of probation all 
or any part of the duties of his own probation depart- 
ment, provided that all juvenile cases shall be handled 
by an officer or division separate from the officers or 
division handling adult cases. No child is to be finger- 
printed or photographed without the consent of the 
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juvenile court judge and then only on a non-criminal 
card except that a child committing an act which in 
an adult would be a felony, and who is transferred 
to the court of common pleas for trial, is not to be 
exempt from fingerprinting or photographing. When 
neither of separated or divorced parents is found to be 
a suitable person to have custody of a child, the court, 
with the consent of the juvenile court, is to certify its 
findings to the juvenile court, whereupon the juvenile 
court is to have exclusive jurisdiction respecting such 
child. Amendments were also made to the marriage 
consent statutes and certain statutes relating to offenses 
against children. (H.B. 463) 


Additional Juvenile Judge Cuyahoga county (Cleve- 
land) is to have two judges rather than one as formerly. 
In addition to his regular judicial duties, the judge who 
is senior in point of service is to act as the clerk of the 
court and the administrator of its subdivisions and de- 
partments. The additional judge is to be elected at the 
1946 general election. (H.B. 114) 


Adoption Code Alleged failure on the part of one 
or both parents to properly support and maintain an 
adopted child is to be determined by the probate court. 
Formerly the court certified a copy of the petition to 
the juvenile court of the county where the child was re- 
siding for determination of the facts, the juvenile court 
then certifying its findings to the probate court. At pres- 
ent it is permissive, not mandatory, for a probate court 
to certify to the juvenile court for approval or disap- 
proval, placement of a child sought for adoption who is 
already in the home of the petitioner in violation of the 
law. When placement under these circumstances is dis- 
approved, the juvenile court will acquire jurisdiction of 


the child. (S.B. 186) 
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County Child Welfare Departments A single agency 
of county government, either a department of welfare 
or a child welfare board, will now exercise powers and 
duties with respect to children in need of public care or 
protective services. If a child welfare board is created, 
the judge of the county juvenile court appoints one mem- 
ber or serves himself, while the county commissioners 
appoint the four other members. The board or depart- 
ment may accept custody of children committed to it by 
a court exercising juvenile jurisdiction, and may acquire 
and operate a training school or a children’s home. The 
existing section which permits two to four counties to 
form a joint board for the establishment of a children’s 
home, has been amended by providing that such action 
is to be taken upon recommendation of the county child 
welfare boards subject to the approval of the Division 


of Social Administration of the State Department of 
Public Welfare. 

A parent may be punished who refuses or neglects to 
pay, when able to do so, the cost of maintaining a child 
under eighteen years (rather than sixteen years as pre- 
viously), who is a ward of a county board or depart- 
ment. (H.B. 418) 


Adult Probation and Parole Joint state and local 
supervision of adult probation and parole has been pro- 
vided for. The State Department of Public Welfare and 
the judge or judges of the common pleas court in coun- 
ties having a county department of probation may enter 
into an agreement under which the probation department 
will supervise all parolees from state penal and reforma- 
tory institutions. The agreement may provide for com- 
pensation to the county from the state. In counties 
where there is no department of probation, the judge or 
judges of the common pleas court may enter into an 
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Commutation of Sentence of Life-Termers 
tation of sentence may be granted to prisoners sentenced 
to life imprisonment for murder in the first degree after 
they have served twenty years. The Pardon and Parole 
Commission after a hearing and an investigation reports 
its recommendation to the governor. If favorable action 
is not taken by the governor, another hearing is to be 
held each five years thereafter. (H.B. 384) 


agreement with the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare whereby such judge or judges may place a defendant 
on probation in charge of the state department, the county 
to compensate the state. A new section provides that “no 
person who has pleaded guilty of or has been convicted 
of a felony shall be placed on probation until a written 
report of investigation by a probation officer shall have 
been presented to and considered by the court.” (H.B. 


Commu- 


“A prisoner who has served 


” 


the maximum term of his sentence or who has been 
granted his final release by the Pardon and Parole Com- 
mission shall be restored to the rights and privileges 
The Commission is to give 
him a certificate of such restoration. (H.B. 471) 


Correctional Work of the State Department of Public 
Welfare Statutory provision has been made for the 
Bureau of Examination and Classification within the Divi- 
sion of Correction, which is charged with conducting so- 
ciological, psychological and psychiatric examinations of 
each inmate of the penal and reformatory institutions 
and with keeping a record of the health, activities and 
The records, findings and 
recommendations of the bureau are made available to 
the Pardon and Parole Commission and the Bureau of 
Probation and Parole for use in granting parole and in 
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making parole and rehabilitation plans for the inmate 
when he leaves the institution and to the Department of 
Public Welfare in approving institution transfers. There 
is also established in each penal or reformatory institu- 
tion a committee for classification of prisoners, the com- 
mittee’s activities being coordinated with the Bureau of 
Examination and Classification. The Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare is given full power to maintain and operate 
state institutions for the care, custody and training of 
the mentally ill, psychopathic, mentally deficient and 
epileptic; of those convicted of crime and sentenced to 
penal or reformatory institutions; and of minors com- 
mitted by juvenile courts. The department, when facili- 
ties shall have been established, shall designate an insti- 
‘tution for the custody, special training and rehabilitation 
of mentally deficient offenders, and inmates of penal, 
reformatory or correctional institutions who are found 


to be mentally deficient but not insane or psychopathic. 
Provision is made for the transfer and disposition of 
persons confined in a penal, reformatory or correctional 
institution who appear to be insane, psychopathic or 
mentally deficient. (S.B. 48) 


Mentally Deficient Offenders After conviction and be- 
fore sentence, a trial court must refer for psychiatric 
examination all persons convicted of rape, carnal knowl- 
edge, incest or sodomy. A person convicted of any other 
felony, except murder in the first degree where mercy has 
not been recommended, may be referred for examination. 
If the court finds after a hearing and upon consideration 
of the psychiatric report and any other evidence that the 
person is a mentally deficient or psychopathic offender, 
as defined by the act, or is mentally ill, the appropriate 
sentence is imposed, but the court enters an order of in- 
definite commitment during which the original sentence 
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is suspended. Commitment is then made to the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare which designates the appropriate 
instituion. Whenever a person has recovered or no longer 
needs special custody or treatment, the director of the 
Department of Public Welfare terminates the indefinite 
commitment if the period of confinement is less than 
the maximum sentence for the offense. Thereupon the 
sentence goes into effect and the person is to be trans- 
ferred to the appropriate penal or reformatory institu- 
tion. Thereafter he is within the jurisdiction of the 
Pardon and Parole Commission. If the period of con- 
finement equals or exceeds the maximum sentence, the 
director’s order places him under supervision. If after 
a suitable period he no longer requires supervision, the 
indefinite commitment and the suspended sentence are to 
be terminated and the person discharged from the cus- 
tody of the department. (S.B. 87) 


OKLAHOMA Commitment of a Delinquent Child The 
maximum age of a delinquent child who may be com- 
mitted to an institution has been raised from sixteen to 
eighteen years. (However, another section of the law 
still defines a delinquent child as a male under sixteen and 
a female under eighteen years of age. H.B. 398 which 
would have raised the age limit to eighteen years without 
any differentiation of sex was defeated.) Hearings in 
regard to a delinquent child may be private in the dis- 
cretion of the county judge. (H.B. 399) 


Contributing to Delinquency A parent or any other 
person causing or contributing to the delinquency or de- 
pendency of a child is guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction may be fined a sum not exceeding $500, or 
imprisonment in the county jail for a period not exceed- 
ing one year, or both. A parent who is given the care of 
a child who has been adjudged dependent or delinquent 
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is guilty of a misdemeanor if neglecting or refusing to 
give proper parental care or to comply with the order 
for care or probation. (H.B. 400) 


Pardon and Parole The chairman of the Pardon and 
Parole Board, selected by the board, is to receive $1800 
a year and the other members $900. The governor is 
authorized to appoint a pardon and parole officer at 
_ $4000, a chief probation officer at $3300, and two 
assistant probation officers at $2400. The pardon and 
parole officer acts as executive clerk of the board, and is 
charged with making reports to the governor relating 
to parolees charged with violating the conditions of pa- 
role. It is the duty of the chief probation officer and his 
assistants to inquire into the conduct of all parolees and 
to report to the pardon and parole officer. (H.B. 189) 


Compact Authority was granted to the governor to 
enter into the interstate compact, which 38 other states 
have already signed, for the supervision of persons on 
parole and probation. (H.B. 219) 


Juvenile Court A bill to establish a juvenile court in 
counties having a population of 190,000 or more, which 
would have jurisdiction over children less than eighteen 
years of age, died in the House where it was introduced. 


(H.B. 95, defeated) 


OREGON Juvenile Court Jurisdiction All judicial juris- 
diction, except as pertains to county business, has been 
transferred from the county court to the circuit court in 
Lane county (Eugene). This transfer covers juvenile 


court matters, together with the appointment of probation 
officers. (Ch. 334) 


Advisory Committee The Advisory Committee for 
State Training Schools has been enlarged from three to 
seven members, appointments being made by the Board 
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of Control instead of the governor. Three are to be 
women. An educator, a social worker, a psychiatrist, the 
president of the County Judges’ Association and three 
other citizens make up the committee. (Ch. 393) 


Delinquency Study A joint legislative interim com- 
mittee was created to investigate the “advisability of 
establishing institutions for the care, examination, spe- 
cialized study and treatment of delinquent, underprivi- 
leged and maladjusted children, and generally to investi- 
gate and study the subjects of prevention of child 
delinquency and rehabilitation of delinquent children.” 
The committee is to make a report to the next legislative 


assembly. (H.J.R. No. 10) 


Power of Arrest The State Director of Parole and 
Probation is given the power to order the arrest of 
persons who may have violated the conditions of proba- 
tion, parole, or conditional pardon. Revocation of the 
person’s parole, probation or conditional pardon, or his 
release from detention must follow within fifteen days 
after the order for arrest. (Ch. 265) 


Voting Privileges A person convicted of a felony may 
apply to the governor for restoration of voting right 
one year after full satisfaction of any judgment for felony 
conviction. The State Board of Parole and Probation 
makes an investigation and reports its findings to the 
governor. Restoration of voting privileges was made 
possible by an amendment to Article II, Section 3 of the 
State Constitution (S.J.R. No. 9, 1943 legislation, ap- 
proved at the 1944 election). (Ch. 190) 


Prison Investigation A legislative committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the prisons, jails and state institu- 
tions “as to their adequacy, moral and educational 
facilities, sanitary conditions, and programs for reforma- 
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tion and rehabilitation,” and report to the governor and 
the next legislative assembly. (S.J.R. No. 9) 


PENNSYLVANIA Diagnostic and Classification Center 
The Pennsylvania Correctional Diagnostic and Classifi- 
cation Center, under the management of the Department 
of Welfare, has been established. The center is to re- 
ceive every person sentenced by a court to a state insti- 
tution, excepting those condemned to death, and every 
person committed as a defective delinquent. Every per- 
son is diagnosed and classified for the purpose of assign- 
ment to the proper state institution. (Act 230) 


Training School for Male Delinquents Authority has 
been given for purchase of the Kis-Lyn School in Luzerne 
county for use by the Department of Welfare as a state 
training school for male juvenile delinquents under the 
age of eighteen. Juveniles may be retained there until 
they are twenty-one. (Act 232) 


Training School for Girls The Pennsylvania Training 
School for Girls is to be established upon acquisition of 
suitable ground and buildings in the western part of the 
state by the Department of Welfare. Girls under eight- 
een may be committed and they may be held until they 
are twenty-one. (Act 233) 


Continuance of Penal Study The Pennsylvania Senate 
has requested the Joint State Government Commission to 
continue its study of the whole question of crime preven- 
tion, incarceration, reform, probation, parole and pardon 
as administered in Pennsylvania. (S.R. No. 51) 


Study of Crime Prevention The Department of Wel- 
fare has been authorized to engage in a crime prevention 
program through the study of crime prevention, the 
stimulation of crime prevention facilities, the evaluation 
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of community conditions, and the collection of statistical 
reports. (Act 214) 


RuHopE IsLaAND Deferred Sentence Where a prisoner 
is serving a term of imprisonment under sentence im- 
posed in a previous case, the court may impose sentence 
at any time within five years from the date on which the 
prisoner is released from prison either on parole or at 
the termination of the sentence of imprisonment, which- 


ever occurs first. (Ch. 1560) 


SouTH CAROLINA Report of Delinquency to Court 
No child who is required by law to attend the public 
schools in Richmond county (Columbia) shall be expelled 
from school before his delinquency has been reported to 
the juvenile-domestic relations court of the county. (Act 


215) 


SouTH Dakota Expenses The maximum amount of 
expense money that the state parole officer may receive 
has been increased from $500 to $1200 a year. His 
annual salary of $2500 remains the same. (Ch. 46) 


“TENNESSEE Juvenile Court of Hamilton County A 
juvenile court, completely replacing the existing one, was 
created for Hamilton county (Chattanooga) having ex- 
clusive original jurisdiction over persons under the age 
of seventeen except in cases of first degree murder, rape 
or any other capital offense. The court also has exclusive 
original jurisdiction of non-support and abandonment 
cases, and original jurisdiction, concurrent with other 
courts, of adoption and marriage consent proceedings. 
Where the defendant is entitled to a trial by jury and 
demands it, the jurisdiction of the court is limited to 
that of a committing magistrate. The judge is elected 
for eight years at a salary of $4200. A director who 
organizes, directs and develops the administrative work 
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of the court, including the social, financial and clerical 
work, is appointed by the judge. Preliminary inquiries, 
proceedings by petition, detention or custody of the child, 
hearings, disposition of the child, modification of a court 
order, physical and mental examinations, and appeals are 
provided for in the act. 

The act further creates a Humane and Juvenile Court 
Commission of twelve members, whose duty it is to see 
to the enforcement of all laws which prohibit and re- 
strain inhuman treatment of children and which protect 
women and children who have been deserted. The com- 
mission is to prepare and maintain proper detention 
homes for delinquent and dependent white and colored 
children. (Ch. 106; Private Ch. 489; and Private Ch. 
432) 


Texas County Juvenile Boards The judges of the 
several district and criminal district courts in any county 
having a population from 70,000 to 100,000, together 
with the county judge, shall constitute a juvenile board 
for the county. Such members are allowed additional 
annual compensation. The provision pertaining to juve- 
nile boards in counties having more than 100,000 popula- 
tion remains unchanged. (Ch. 268) 


“Salary of Juvenile Probation Officers The maximum 
salary of the chief probation officer in Tarrant county 
(Fort Worth) has been increased from $300 to $400 
per month, the salary to be fixed by the juvenile board 
rather than by the County Commissioners Court. The 
maximum salary of assistants has also been increased, the 
“first assistant of chief deputy” to receive not more than 
$300 per month; one assistant or deputy, not more than 
$250; and all other deputy assistants not more than 
$200. The superintendent of institutions for juveniles 
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is to be appointed by the chief probation officer rather 
than by the county judge. (Ch. 185) 


Juvenile Jurisdiction Since the criminal district court 
is one member of the county juvenile board, the 1943 
act establishing juvenile courts has been corrected so as 
to allow the juvenile board to designate either the crim- 
inal district court, the district court, or the county court 
as the juvenile court of the county. (Ch. 35) 


Juvenile Officers The Commissioners Court may now 
appoint one juvenile officer in the following counties: 
DeWitt, Falls, Howard, Jones, Lime-Stone, Milan, and 
Montague. (Ch. 205) 


Appropriation The sum of $150,000 was appro- 
priated for a school for the care and training of depend- 
ent and delinquent Negro girls. This authorization is 
pursuant to Chapter 293 of the Acts of 1927 which was 
never carried out. (Ch. 92) 


Money for Discharged Juveniles Provision is made 
for boys and girls discharged or paroled from the state 
training schools to receive clothing, transportation and 


$5 in money. (Ch. 106) 


Adult Probation A bill authorizing the courts having 
original jurisdiction of criminal actions to suspend sen- 
tence after conviction or a plea of guilty for any crime 
or offense where the punishment assessed is not more 
than fifteen years in the penitentiary, and to place the 
defendant upon probation, failed to pass. The bill would 
have provided for a state supervisor of probation and 
adult probation officers. The bill would have put into 
effect the 1935 constitutional amendment. (H.B. 549, 
defeated ) 


VERMONT Advisory Welfare Board A five-member 
advisory and policy determining board to the State De- 
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partment of Public Welfare, designated as the State 
Board of Public Welfare and appointed by the governor, 
has been created. The Commissioner of‘ Public Welfare 
who is ex officio the state probation officer is now to be 
appointed for a six-year term by the board, with the 
advice and approval of the governor, rather than bien- 
nially by the governor as formerly. Among its duties the 
board is to ‘“‘examine all complaints or applications for 
parole.” A court may now commit a delinquent child as 
well as a dependent or neglected child to the care of the 
Department of Public Welfare. (Act 119) 


Compensation of Juvenile Court Justices Justices of 
the peace who are designated by the governor as special 
justices to hear juvenile court cases are to receive $5 a 


day and necessary expenses when performing such ser- 
vices. (Act 188) 


Defective Delinquents When a person is convicted of 
a felony, or is convicted of a misdemeanor for the third 
time, the court may before sentence order him committed ° 
to an institution for a psychiatric examination. If he is 
found to be a defective delinquent or a psychopathic 
personality, the court is to order him committed to such 
penal or mental institution as the Commissioner of Public 
Welfare shall designate. Upon discharge from confine- 
ment the person is to be returned for sentence to the court 
where he was convicted. (Act 116) 


VIRGINIA Juvenile and Domestic Relations Judge 
The 1932 city charter for Alexandria was amended to 
provide for the submission to popular vote of the ques- 
tion whether the judge of the Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court should be appointed by the city council 
or elected. (The vote was favorable for election, and a 
new judge took office January 1.) (Ch. 90, extra session, 
1945) 
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Board of Pardons and Reprieves The Virginia Board 
of Pardons and Reprieves, consisting of three members 
appointed by the governor and serving during his pleas- 
ure, has been created. The board is vested with the power 
to commute capital punishment and to grant reprieves or 
pardons in misdemeanor and felony cases. The governor 
may appoint one or more members of the Parole Board 
to the Board of Pardons and Reprieves, in which event 
such member is to devote his full time to the performance 
of the duties of the two boards. .(Ch. 73, Extra session, 
1945) 


WASHINGTON Authorization for Emergency Appro- 
priations “The construction, acquisition and maintenance 
of juvenile detention facilities for dependent, wayward 
and delinquent children, separate and apart from the de- 
tention facilities for adults” has been declared “to be a 
mandatory function of the several counties of the state.” 
The legislature has declared an emergency and the 
boards of county commissioners in the various counties 
suffering from lack of adequate detention facilities are 
to declare an emergency and to appropriate sufficient 
funds to meet all demands for adequate care of such chil- 
dren. The appropriations are to be used for the employ- 
ment and payment of salaries for an adequate staff of 
juvenile officers and assistants as well as for building. 
Appropriations made under authority of the act and debts 
incurred may exceed all statutory limitations otherwise ap- 
plicable, and general obligation bonds of the county may 


be issued without being submitted to a vote of the people: 
(Ch. 188) 


Custody of Juveniles The procedure relating to the 
custody of juveniles has been changed to provide that 
when a child under eighteen is taken into custody in a 
county where a juvenile court is held, the new procedure 
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requires that he be taken directly before the court, or 
placed in a detention home or other place under the 
jurisdiction of the court, or placed in the custody of the 
court probation officer; or, if the parent, guardian, cus- 
todian or responsible relative agrees in writing to pro- 
duce the child at the next court session, the child may be 
released to him. Pending final disposition of the case 
the court may make such disposition of the custody of 
the child as it shall deem for the best welfare of the 
child. A child under eighteen is not to be fingerprinted or 
photographed without the consent of the juvenile court. 


Truant Schools Authority has been given to the county 
commissioners in counties maintaining a detention home, 
together with the directors of any school district or dis- 
tricts, to establish a truant school in connection with the 
home “for the purpose of affording a place of confine- 
ment, discipline, instruction and maintenance of children 
of compulsory school age, who may be committed thereto 
on such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon be- 
tween the commissioners and the directors of such school 
district or districts.” (Ch. 121) ; 


Committee on Juvenile Delinquency An interim legis- 
lative commitee has been appointed to investigate all 
problems relating to juvenile delinquency. The committee 
is to make a report to the legislature. (S.J.R. No. 4 
and Ch. 18) 


Board of Prison Terms and Paroles The salaries of 
the three members of the Board of Prison Terms and 
Paroles have been increased to $7500 from a previous 
maximum of $4000 for the chairman and $3500 for the 
other two members. The members cannot now be removed 
except for cause determined by a court of competent 
jurisdiction in Thurston county. Formerly a member 
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could be removed by the governor for cause after an 


opportunity to be heard. (Ch. 155) 


West VirGiniA Transfer of Delinquent Boys The 
State Board of Control is authorized to transfer to the 
Andrew S. Rowan Memorial Home for aged and infirm 
white men and women, any inmates of the Industrial 
School for Boys (delinquents) where maintenance in the 
home will promote their rehabilitation. (Ch. 135) 


WIsconsIN Juvenile Court Proceedings The consent 
of the parents, guardian or custodian of a child is no 
longer required in a waiver by a juvenile court of the 
presence of the child in court in proceedings involving 
dependency, neglect or application for termination of 
parental rights when the court is satisfied that the child 
is within the jurisdiction of the court. (Ch. 482) 


Custody of Children The court’s jurisdiction to trans- 
fer the permanent custody of a child to some other person, 
agency or institution and to terminate all parental rights 
has been expanded to include those cases where the par- 
ents or the surviving parent, or the mother of an illegiti- 
mate child has been found not fit or proper by the court 
after one year from the date of a court order placing 
the child in temporary custody. Also included are cases 
where the parents or the surviving parent, or the mother 
of an illegitimate child has been adjudged feebleminded 
by a court more than two years before and on reexamina- 


tion is. adjudged still to be feebleminded. (Ch. 257) 


Family Care For Children The State Department of 
Public Welfare has been given authority to place any 
child committed to the school for boys or the school for 
girls in a suitable foster boarding home. The cost to the 
state of the maintenance of any child so placed is not to 
exceed the average per capita cost of maintenance in the 
institution from which the child is placed. (Ch. 251) 
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Child Delinquency Study A Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee has been created to investigate and make recom- 
mendations as to the advisability of establishing institu- 
tions, schools, facilities and methods for the care, 
examination and treatment of delinquent, neglected, 
dependent, underprivileged and maladjusted children, 
and generally as to the prevention and cure of child de- 


linquency and the rehabilitation of delinquent children. 
(S.J.R. No. 43) 


Abolishment of Parole Board Section 58.35 (2) of 
the Wisconsin statutes creating an ex officio parole board 
consisting of the director of the Department of Public 
Welfare and the directors of the Divisions of Correction 
and Mental Hygiene has been repealed. (Ch. 247) (The 
statute creating the parole board assigned no duties to it. 
In practice the director of the State Department of Public 


Welfare, not the parole board, granted adult paroles, 
subject to the approval of the governor. Abolishing the 
parole board therefore does not affect the prevailing 
procedure. Supervision of parolees is afforded by state 
parole officers attached to the Bureau of Probation and 
Parole, Division of Corrections, in the Department of 


Public Welfare. ) 


Corrections Act A corrections act which would have al- 
lowed a judge to commit to the State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare certain offenders who were more than sixteen 
and less than twenty-five years of age at the time of ap- 
prehension, died in the Senate. The person would have 
the right to a court hearing and to an appeal on any 
application of the department for continued control. 


(S.B. 281) 


WyominGc Juvenile Court By the provision that the 
district court when dealing with delinquent children shall 
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be called the juvenile court, juvenile courts are estab- 
lished for the first time in Wyoming. Girls between eight 
and twenty-one and boys between eight and nineteen 
upon petition by the prosecuting attorney may be dealt 
with as delinquents. They may be committed to.a deten- 
tion home as well as to the state industrial schools or 
may be placed on probation with any probation or parole 
oficer or other proper person. Proceedings under the 
section are not to be criminal proceedings, whereas for- 
merly they were to conform as nearly as practicable to 
the course of procedure provided by law for the trial of 
criminal cases. Hearings are to be held privately and 
informally by the court and not before a jury, but the 
child is to have the right to counsel. No preliminary 
hearing is to be held before the hearing by the juvenile 
court. Provisions relating to neglected children have 
also been strengthened in other sections of the act. 


(Ch. 121) 


Detention Homes Authority has been given to boards 
of county commissioners or the governing body of any 
municipal corporation to purchase, rent, construct or 
otherwise acquire real estate, buildings and equipment 
for the purpose of providing a detention home for the 


confinement of delinquent children under twenty-one 
years. (Ch. 90) 


Assistant State Probation Officer In addition to the 
state probation officer, the Board of Probation and Parole 
is to appoint an assistant state probation officer at an 
annual salary not exceeding $3000. The maximum an- 
nual salary of the state probation officer has been raised 
from $3000 to $3600. (Ch. 117) 


Juvenile Delinquent Officers The county and prose- 
cuting attorney in first class counties and the sheriff in 
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second and third class counties has been made the juve- 
nile delinquent officer for the performance of all duties 
imposed upon him by law in connection with juvenile 
delinquents. The clerk of the district court in each county 
is designated as the person to handle the files and reports 
of juvenile delinquency proceedings. (Ch. 163) 
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N 1945 we reached the end of the thirty-eighth year 
I since the beginning of the National Probation Asso- 
ciation as an informal organization of workers in the 
probation field, and the twenty-fourth year since the in- 
corporation of the Association as a national social agency 
with a staff equipped to help local states and communities 
establish and improve their juvenile courts, and adult 


probation and parole departments. The field service of 
the Association has widened with each year and we now 
have offices in both New York City and San Francisco 
with a combined professional and administrative staff of 
fourteen, a clerical staff of seventeen workers. 

The Association conducts local and state surveys of 
adult probation and parole systems, of juvenile and do- 
mestic relations courts, and of other community agencies 
dealing with delinquency; it gives consultant service to 
these agencies by correspondence and field visits; it drafts 
juvenile court, probation and parole laws, and aids in 
promoting their enactment; gives service to civil service 
and other personnel boards in conducting examinations 
and in securing the appointment of qualified probation 
and parole officers; promotes training of officers through 
institutes and study courses; aids judges and local authori- 
ties in improving the administration of probation and 
parole; conducts national and regional conferences; pub- 
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lishes literature which is available to all workers and 
others interested; carries on research work, and serves 
as a clearing house of information in this field for the 
entire country. 

During the year ended March 31, 1945 field service 
was given in twenty-nine states. These services consisted 
of surveys, legislative campaigns, and conferences with 
courts, probation and parole departments, councils of 
social agencies and citizen groups on problems related 
to the conduct of juvenile courts, detention facilities and 
adult probation and parole work. The major field projects 
undertaken during the year are summarized by states as 
follows: 


Surveys and General Field Work 


ARIZONA An extended survey of all correctional work 
in Arizona, made at the request of the governor, was 
completed by our western director. The report was pub- 
lished and widely distributed. Several follow-up visits 
were made to Phoenix. Assistance was given in the con- 
duct of written and-oral examinations for a probation 
oficer. We assisted in gathering and preparing data 
which were used in an appeal for the extension of Lanham 
Act funds by the Federal Works Agency for the construc- 
tion of a juvenile detention facility. 


CALIFORNIA Field service was given in several com- 
munities: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, 
San Diego, San Mateo, Sacramento, Oakland. The or- 
ganization and work of the Youth Authority was studied 
and we prepared a special report on it; our western field 
consultant met with the classification committee at San 
Quentin prison and sent us a report on their work; our 
western office assisted the chief probation officer in San 
Mateo in organizing personnel and developing detention 
home plans. Assistance in civil service examinations and 
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in contacting candidates was given in Los Angeles, Mon- 
terey, San Diego and San Mateo counties. 


CoLoRADO Three visits were made to confer with 
agencies and individuals interested in adult probation and 
parole. Bills and a supporting brief for a statewide pro- 
bation and parole system were prepared. The effort to 
secure the adoption of the legislation was unsuccessful. 


FLoRIDA We gave consultation service to a committee 
of the Florida Probation and Parole Association in the 
drafting of a new juvenile court law and advised with 
juvenile court judges and probation staffs in fourteen 
cities on procedures and techniques. 


GeorGIA Our field consultant made an intensive sur- 
vey, sponsored by the Children’s Council of the juvenile 
court and related institutions and services in Savannah. 


Recommendations of this survey were supported actively 
by the community. 


MississipP1 Our field consultant discussed legislation 
and administration of probation and parole with proba- 
tion officers, judges, and state welfare workers in three 
cities. 


Missouri A study of the juvenile court and the county 
institutions for children, begun in the previous fiscal year 
at the request of the Jackson county board, was concluded 
in Kansas City. A printed report, with recommendations 
for improvement of the court and institutions, brought 
definite results and considerable publicity. The inade- 
quate and untrained superintendent of the Boys’ Home 
was removed. The county board agreed to appoint su- 
perintendents and employees of the county institutions 
hereafter upon recommendation of the County Board of 
Visitors made up of leading citizens, instead of making 
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political appointments as heretofore. Budgets for all 
institutions have been increased. 


MonTANA Representatives of both the national and 
western offices visited the state to conduct a statewide 
study and assist in-drafting and promoting legislation, 
patterned after the model act of the National Probation 
Association, setting up a state administered probation and 
parole service. The bill passed the House, but was de- 
feated in the Senate. 


NEvADA After a study and a consultation visit we 
drafted a constitutional amendment to authorize adult 
probation, an amendment to the parole law providing 
a paid parole officer, and a new juvenile court law. Only 
the parole bill passed, but a bill was passed authorizing 
the appointment of juvenile court referees. Consultation 
was given on plans for a county detention home in Reno. 


New YorK The executive director served on a com- 
mittee appointed by the American Prison Association to 
outline a model state correctional plan, 


PENNSYLVANIA A member of our staff on invitation 
of the Catholic Charities, made a consultation visit to 
Hazelton to discuss the formation of a citizens’ council 
and the establishment of a juvenile aid bureau in the 
police department. 


SouTH CAROLINA At the request of the Council of 
Social Agencies, a field consultant was sent to Charleston 
to confer with a committee on domestic relations court 
and juvenile detention problems. Following the prelim- 
inary visit, we received an urgent request for a survey to 
be financed by the Charleston Community Chest. Field 
work on this survey was begun April 3, 1945. 


TENNESSEE A field consultant conferred with the 
mayor’s committee in Chattanooga on plans for a new 
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city and county juvenile court and detention home and 
advised members of the committee on a merit system for 
the probation staff. 


Texas We worked with judges, probation officers 
and a special committee of the Texas Social Welfare 
Association assisting them in the drafting of a bill for 
adult probation and in planning a statewide publicity 
campaign to get it enacted. The bill, however, failed 
to pass. 


VIRGINIA The probation and parole departments were 
visited and a conference held with a committee of the 
Virginia Conference of Social Work concerned with a 
study of juvenile and domestic relations courts. A field 
consultant visited Roanoke at the invitation of the judge 
of the juvenile and domestic relations court and after 
conferring with the judge, probation officers and a citi- 
ens’ committee, submitted written recommendations on 
the work of the court. 


WaAsHINGTON Public and citizen groups in Seattle 
were aroused by the brutal murder of a sixteen year old 
boy by another juvenile in the county jail. Widespread 
interest developed throughout the state and a general 
demand for an adequate juvenile program. The western 
director visited Seattle and conferred with private and 
public individuals and groups. The county commissioners 
went on record as favoring expenditure of necessary 
funds to develop the juvenile court, probation department, 
and detention home facilities and program. The judge 
requested the services of the National Probation Asso- 
ciation in a consultative capacity. The state legislature 
appointed an Interim Commission to study statewide 
needs for both facilities and legislation, and requested 
the assistance of the Association in conducting the study 
and planning legislation. ; 
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Wyominc Following a week’s visit to Cheyenne by 
the executive director, a field consultant spent five weeks 
in a statewide survey to develop a practicable plan for 
statewide juvenile courts. He visited seventeen counties, 
conferred with most of the judges, welfare workers and 
others, and submitted to the state department of public 
welfare drafts of bills which would establish juvenile 
courts and enlarge the state’s probation service. Later 
a representative of our western office spent several days 
in Cheyenne to urge the enactment of these bills. Some 
of the provisions of two of the bills were enacted. For 
the first time Wyoming has a juvenile court, created as 
a non-criminal branch of the district court to handle chil- 
dren’s cases informally and in private sessions without 
jury trials. A bill was passed providing for an assistant 
state probation officer. Another bill was passed empow- 
ering the counties to acquire, operate and maintain de- 
tention homes. 


BririsH COLUMBIA Upon the request of local citizens 
the western director visited and conferred with judges, 
probation officers and social service agencies. He met 
with the president of the university to discuss plans for 
a new law school with courses in social work. 


Conferences, Institutes and Addresses 


NATIONAL CONFERENCES The 1944 annual confer- 
ence was held in Cleveland in May. Two full days of 
meetings were held, with sessions in connection with the 
National Conference of Social Work which followed. 
There was an attendance of over 300 persons from thirty- 
four cities and the sessions received excellent press cov- 
erage. 

Two discussion sessions were arranged at the annual 
Congress of Correction of the American Prison Associa- 
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tion held in New York City in October 1944. A literature 
table was maintained. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES The assistant director par- 
ticipated in the Central States Probation and Parole 
Conference at Chicago. 

Our field consultant participated in the meetings of 
the Southeastern States Probation and Parole Conference 
(now Southern States Probation and Parole Conference) 
at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


InNsTITUTES The first extended statewide inservice 
training institute conducted by the Association was held 
at the State University in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, in 
March, 1945. The institute lasted for six days. It was 
arranged in close cooperation with the State Department 
of Public Welfare and the School of Social Welfare of 
the State University. Eighty-six persons registered at 
the meetings. Practically all who registered were pro- 
fessionally engaged in work with delinquents, including 
most of the probation and parole officers of the state. 
Two instructors from Chicago were engaged, Charles 
H. Z. Meyer, probation officer of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, who conducted the case work lectures and 
discussions; and Harvey L. Long, superintendent of the 
Illinois juvenile parole division, who dealt chiefly with 
parole and institutional problems. Requests for similar 
institutes have been received from several states. 


FEDERAL The executive director participated in a 
five day training institute for federal probation officers 
from all states west of the Rockies meeting at Yosemite 
National Park. Our film, “Boy in Court,” was shown 
to an audience of nearly a thousand visitors at Camp 
Curry. A field consultant participated in a federal pro- 


bation and parole regional institute at Danbury, Con- 
necticut. 
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Cotorapo A field consultant made three addresses 
before the Colorado Conference of Social Work in 
Denver. 


AppressEs Members of the staff were invited to ad- 
dress conferences and meetings arranged by many organ- 
izations, and to speak over the radio. A total of sixty- 
two such addresses were made during the year. 


Publications 


Cooperation in Crime Control, Yearbook for 1944, 
320 pages containing the proceedings of the annual con- 
ference held in Cleveland in May 1944. The following 


papers were reprinted from the Yearbook in pamphlet 
form: 


The Juvenile Court and the Law Roscoe Pound 

The Home Front Against Juvenile Delinquency Russell 
Jackson 

Girls Are Different Mary Edna McChristie 

Wartime Acceptability of Probationers and Parolees for Em- 
ployment Richard Cohn 

The Role of the Social Services in Education Frank J. O’Brien 
and The Judge and the Schools Robert C. Taber (Bound 
together ) 

Classification Preparatory to Greater Parole Success Frank W. 
Hagerty and Parole in Relation to Classification and Case 
Work in Prison Kenneth L. M. Pray (Bound together) 

Speaking as One Judge to Another Paul W. Alexander 


Reprinted from Probation: 


Punishing Parents Paul W. Alexander 
Tomorrow Is Theirs Walter S. Criswell 


Surveys: 


The Juvenile Court and County Institutions for Children in 
Jackson County (Kansas City) Missouri, 1944 


The Juvenile Delinquent and the Adult Offender in Arizona, 
1944 
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Standards for Selection of Probation and Parole Officers 


(pamphlet sponsored by a committee of the Professional 
Council ) 


Motion Picture 


During the fiscal year six prints of the National Pro- 
bation film “Boy in Court” were sold, the film was rented 
twenty-eight times. Since the production of the film it 
has been rented 386 times and 103 prints have been sold. 
Prints of the film with the text in Spanish or Portuguese 
have been prepared and are being circulated in Latin- 
American countries through the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs under the sponsorship of the Depart- 
ment of State. 


Professional Council 


The Professional Council under the chairmanship of 
Ralph Hall Ferris of Michigan, met in Cleveland in May. 
Nineteen members were present. The Council elected 
Joseph H. Hagan of Rhode Island, chairman, and Ed- 
ward J. Crawley of Ohio, vice-chairman. The executive 
committee met in New York in July and the Council in 
October, 1944. Twenty-three members attended. Coun- 
cil committees on interstate cooperation, standards, in- 
service training, and conference programs were active 
throughout the year. A new committee on public rela- 
tions was appointed. 


Standards for Probation and Parole Officers 


A new statement of the functions and recommended 
qualifications for probation and parole officers was de- 
veloped by a committee of the Professional Council, 
approved by the Council and the Board of Trustees, and 
published in pamphlet form. Copies have been sent out 


throughout the country and much favorable comment has 
resulted. 





REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1944-1945 


Detention Study 


A nation-wide study of juvenile detention facilities was 
planned and begun early in 1945. The object of the 
study is to assemble data for use in a manual of recom- 
mended detention programs. A new staff member, 
Sherwood Norman, was taken on to direct the study, and 
an advisory committee, including representatives of the 
United States Children’s Bureau and the Child Welfare 
League of America, was appointed to guide it. 


General Work 


As in previous years general advisory services to pro- 
bation and parole officers, judges and others have been 
given throughout the year by correspondence, interviews 
and literature. The Association has served as a clearing 
house of information, including information about recent 


legislation in the field of probation and parole. General 
publicity has been carried on through newspaper releases, 
radio broadcasts, special pamphlets and appeal leaflets. 
Assistance has been given in placing candidates in pro- 
bation and parole positions and we have filled requests 
for aid in setting up and administering civil service ex- 
aminations. 


Board and Staff Changes 


At the annual business meeting of the Association in 
Cleveland in May 1944, Dr. Frank J. O’Brien of New 
York City was elected to membership on the Board of 
Trustees. Nine former members whose terms expired at 
that time were reelected for full three year terms. 
Timothy N. Pfeiffer resigned from the board in January 
1945 due to pressure of work. Resolutions of apprecia- 
tion for his services were adopted by the board. During 
the course of the year Ralph G. Wales and Leroy H. 
Kitts resigned as director, and assistant director in charge 
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of finance, in the western ofice. Mr. Wales was replaced 
by Will C. Turnbladh. Fred Finsley and John C. Schapps 
were appointed field consultants with the western office. 
In the national headquarters Suzanne A. Wunder was 
replaced as public relations director by Gertrude Binder. 
Sherwood Norman was appointed to conduct the study 
of juvenile detention facilities. 


Membership and Financial Support 


The number of contributors to the Association reached 
a new high of 29,097 during the fiscal year 1944-1945. 
This is an increase of 2809 over the preceding year. 
Classes of membership and contributors for the year 
ended March 31, 1945 are shown in the following table: 


Number of Contributors 
Amount Contributed Renewal New 


Under $ 2 1421 292 
Only 2 5944 1848 
2.01 to $ 4.99 inc. 1307 237 

9.99 8352 2271 

24.99 4523 1380 

49.99 843 362 

99.99 145 44 


78 38 
Over 100 3 8 


Total 22,621 6476 
Grand Total (active 
members and contrib- 


utors March 31, 1945).... 29,097 


The great bulk of contributions for the work of the 
Association is from renewal of citizen member dues. As 
indicated by the above table a large majority contributes 
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small amounts and these are continued from year to 
year. The Association has been aided in many cities by 
judges and other prominent persons who have acted as 
sponsors in sending out financial appeals for the work. 
Through an increased number of local appeals more new 
contributors enrolled during the fiscal year than during 
the previous year. 

The Association has members and contributors in 
every state in the Union and in many foreign countries. 
As indicated by the treasurer’s report we were able to 
close the year with a working surplus in the general 
fund. The Association has no endowment fund but a 
permanent reserve fund has been built up to which are 
assigned, by action of the Board of Trustees, legacies 
and certain large gifts, some of them memorials to de- 
ceased friends. This fund is managed by our finance com- 


mittee and is invested in industrial and government bonds 
and in stocks, and brings a small regular interest return. 

Interest in the work of the Association continues to 
grow. As it is the only national organization in its field, 
we find that demands and opportunities for service are 
unlimited. We bespeak the continued interest and assist- 
ance of all who read this report. 





~~ 


Treasurer’s Report 


The following is a copy of the annual statement sub- 
mitted by our auditors: 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, INC. 
GENERAL FUND 


STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AS RECORDED, AND 
DIsBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
Marcu 31, 1945 


BALANCE, APRIL 1, 1944 $ 54,034.08 
RECEIPTS: es | 


Dues and subscriptions $194,042.07 
Local contributions for field service. 3,258.94 
Income from investments 

Sale of publications 

Interest on bank balances 

Film sales and rentals 

Miscellaneous 


202,164.64 


$256,198.72 


DIsBURSEMENTS : 
$ 87,931.72 
Extra Service 
Travel expense 
Postage and express 
Multigraphing 
Printing 


Office supplies 
Telephone and telegraph 
Equipment 

Publications purchased 
Miscellaneous 


$157,838.27 
10,037.00 167,875.27 
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TREASURERS REPORT 


BaLance, Marcu 31, 1945: 
On deposit: 
Operating account $ 62,396.25 
Savings banks 24,118.78 
Petty Cash j 75.00 
Travel expense funds ............ 1,125.00 
PRR icp ae coer ieee ees 608.42 $88,323.45 


RESERVE FUND 


SUMMARY OF RESERVE FUND AND CHANGES THEREIN 
FOR THE YEAR ENpeD Marcu 31, 1945 


BaALANcE, Apri 1, 1944: 
Cash on deposit: 
With savings banks $ 1,737.75 
With custodian of investments 
(Chemical Bank & Trust Co.).. 1,704.25 
Investments—bonds and stocks at cost 79,811.62 
—————-§ 83,253.62 


TRANSFER FROM GENERAL FuND 10,037.00 


Net Prorir oN SALES OF INVESTMENTS DURING 
THE YEAR 1,659.63 


Batance, Marcu 31, 1945: 
Cash (on deposit with savings banks) $ 1,287.05 
Investments—bonds and stocks at cost 93,663.20 
—————-$ 94,950.25 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 
National Probation Association, Inc.: 
We have made an examination of your accounts for the year 


ended March 31, 1945 and have vertified the securities of the 
reserve fund and the cash balance of the general and reserve funds 
as of that date by certifications obtained from the custodian and 
the depositaries, respectively. 

In our opinion the accompanying statements set forth the cash 
receipts as recorded and the disbursements of your general and 
reserve funds for the year ended March 31, 1945, and the invest- 
ments of the reserve fund at that date. 


(Signed) Haskins & Sets 
New York, April 20, 1945 
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SOME OF THE SOURCES OF THE RESERVE FUND 
Rinses 
LEGACIES 
1926 Mrs. Annie R. Miller, Newark, 
New Jersey 
1927 Sarah Newlin, Philadelphia 
1929 Mrs. §S. Edith Van Buskirk, 
Wyckoff, New Jersey 
1931 Mrs. Winifred Tyson, New York 1 000. 00 
1933 John Markle, New York 10,000.00 
1939-41 Georgiana Kendall, New York. 1,324.53 
———. $14,794.75 
MEMORIALS 
1924 Wilhelmine F. Coolbaugh, Chicago.$ 1,000.00 
1925 Joseph L. Boyer, Detroit 500.00 
1930 V. Everit Macy, Westchester coun- 
ty, New York 1,850.00 
1932 George Eastman, Rochester, New 
York 1,500.00 
1934 Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins and 
the Hartley Corporation, New 
York 11,150.00 
1936 Tracy W. McGregor, Detroit.... 2,150.00 
1937 Mrs. Fannie B. Look, Los Angeles 5,000.00 
$23,150.00 
SpectAL Girts AND LirE MEMBERSHIPS 
1925 Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst, New 
York 
1927 Mrs. Lilly A. Fleischmann, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
1936 Mabel I. Hilliard, Donnellson, 
Ohio 
— Ford, Dearborn, Michi- 


Miss D. C. Lankershim, Los 
Ange les . 


$ 7,025.00 
$44,969.75 


Henry DEForest BALDWIN, Treasurer 
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TREASURER’S NOTES 


1) There were unpaid bills carried over on March 31, 1945 
amounting to $744.63, subsequently paid. 

2) The above statement divides the funds of the Association 
into the general fund, which is our operating account, and the 
reserve fund. The latter has been built up from time to time by 
setting aside various sums from current receipts. The board of 
trustees has considered this fund essential to protect the Association 
in case of emergencies which might bring about a reduction in 
annual contributions. The Association has received from time to 
time certain legacies and also gifts of substantial amounts. While 
none of these legacies or gifts have been restricted as to their use 
in the work of the Association, it has seemed to the trustees 
that the Association would be carrying out the purpose of the 
donors in treating them as part of a special fund, of which the 
principal should not be used except in case of emergency. There- 
fore it was decided that such legacies and gifts might properly 
be looked upon as among the sources of the reserve fund and 
should be set forth in this report. These legacies and gifts have 
not been separately invested. 





-— 


Minutes 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PROFESSIONAL COUNCIL 
New York City 


June 7, 1945 


HE following members of the Council were present: 

Joseph H. Hagan, Chairman, William D. Barnes, 
Connecticut; Albert B. Carter, Massachusetts; L. Van D. 
Chandler, New Jersey;. Joseph Y. Cheney, Florida; A. 
W. Cline, North Carolina; Ralph Hall Ferris, Michigan; 
Richard K. Godwin, Connecticut; William J. Harper, 
New York; Mae V. Lynch, New Jersey; Joseph P. Mur- 
phy, New Jersey; Leon T. Stern, Pennsylvania; Charles 
L. Chute, Secretary. Staff members of the Association 
present were: Marjorie Bell, Gertrude Binder, Francis 
H. Hiller, Frederick W. Killian, Charles H. Miller and 
J. Stewart Nagle. 

Mr. Hagen called on Mr. Chute to briefly review the 
minutes of the previous meeting held October 11, 1944 
in New York City. 

Mr. Chute announced the reappointment for the regu- 
lar three year term of many former members of the 
Council as of January 1, and the following new mem- 
bers: W. E. Davidson, Jr., Director of Probation and 
Parole, Louisiana; L. Van D. Chandler, Chief Probation 
Officer, Hackensack, N. J.; Conrad P. Printzlien, Chief 
Probation Officer, U. S. District Court, Brooklyn; and 
Paul W. Tibbetts, Acting Chief Probation Officer, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania. 


Program Committee 


William J. Harper, reporting for the program com- 
mittee, presented briefly the schedule of meetings for 
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the one day regional conference of administrators to be 
held the following day, June 8. This program was based 
largely on replies to questionnaires sent to Council mem- 
bers and other probation and parole administrators, first 
topic in order of preference being the problems of return- 
ing veterans; second, the adolescent offender; and third, 
staff relationships. Mr. Harper promised the assistance 
of his committee in planning other regional meetings. 


Inservice Training Committee 


Joseph P. Murphy, reporting for the inservice training 
committee, said they had had no meetings since October. 
Mr. Murphy has, however, circularized members of the 
committee on what their next move should be. The com- 
mittee cooperated with Charles Miller of the Association 
staff in preparation for the statewide institute given at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, last March. Mr. Murphy and 
Mr. Hagan prepared some case records as teaching mate- 
rial, and he considered Mr. Miller’s report of the insti- 
tute as indirectly a report for the committee. Mr. Miller 
reviewed the program of this institute. Fory-seven per- 
sons registered from all parts of the state but more 
attended some of the meetings. Mr. Miller referred 
particularly to the need of advance preparation for those 
attending; second, to the importance of breaking sessions 
into at least two groups, juvenile and adult; third, he 
concluded that those attending will not study outside of 
institute hours; fourth, he advocated greater use of the 
manual and insistence that each officer attending have a 
copy in advance. 

Charging a small fee for institutes and issuing a cer- 
tificate of attendance were advocated by several members. 
Mr. Harper warned that such a certificate would not be 
significant unless it covered at least a sixty hour course. 
Nothing less than that in his opinion could be considered 
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a training course. Mr. Harper also stated that no cer- 
tificate should be given except as the result of an exam- 
ination. Mere attendance has no professional value. Mr. 
Hagan stated that such a certificate would mean nothing 
to a department of civil service as evidence of profes- 
sional training. 

Mr. Murphy stated that where he has given similar 
courses a fee was paid willingly, and he felt there was a 
definite gain to members of the institute by such a charge. 
Mr. Ferris and Mr. Chandler endorsed a $5 fee; Mr. 
Hagan, Mr. Cheney and Mr. Stern did not think this 
should be obligatory. Consideration of a fee brought up 
the question of including purchase of the manual in a 
charge of perhaps $5 for the course. This, however, 
would be complicated for those students already having 
a manual. 

Mr. Carter raised the question of sponsorship for future 
institutes and the relation of local groups to the NPA in 
the promotion and organization of the institute. 


Committee on Personnel Standards 


Mr. Chute reported for the committee on personnel 
standards in the absence of L. Wallace Hoffman, chair- 
man. The completed and published pamphlet, ‘‘Standards 
for Selection of Probation and Parole Officers,” is the 
final result of the committee’s work. The Council recom- 
mended that copies of these standards be sent free up to 
as high as ten, and that larger orders be charged for at 
cost of printing. 


Committee on Interstate Cooperation 


Mr. Barnes as chairman of the committee on interstate 
cooperation discussed the experience of Connecticut in 
working up compact policies and relationships. There 
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was general agreement in the Council that procedure with 
parolees is easier and generally more successful than with 
probationers. 


Committee on Public Relations 


In the absence of David Dressler, chairman of the 
committee on public relations, Gertrude Binder of the 
NPA staff reported. This committee differs from other 
Council committees in that Miss Binder is constantly -at 
work on a program of public relations for the NPA and 
for the field as a whole. At the first meeting of the com- 
mittee last March she outlined the publicity work of the 
Association which was reviewed in her report to the Coun- 
cil. All phases of the work of the Association are cov- 
ered in this program—surveys, training institutes, pub- 
lications, financial appeals, and such special things as 
promotion of the personnel standards developed by the 
Council committee. 

The committee was particularly interested in publicity 
on the growing problem of veterans as offenders. Some 
chief probation officers are now keeping figures for a 
six months period to serve as the basis for such publicity. 
The committee endorsed the suggestion of a practical 
informational manual on the use of various publicity 
media by probation and parole departments. 


Other Business 


The growing field survey work of the Association was 
briefly discussed. There was general agreement that the 
work was most important and should be extended. 

The Association publications, Probation and the News- 
let, came up for discussion, and Mr. Chute referred to 
suggestions received for combining these two publications 
in one enlarged magazine, so that material of permanent 
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value now appearing in Newslet which goes to profes- 
sional workers only may be better preserved and more 
widely distributed. The Council passed a motion that 
for at least another year Probation and the Newslet con- 
tinue as they are. 

Discussion of the name of the Association brought up 
the desirability of adding the word “parole’’ to indicate 
the inclusion of parole activities and interest. Mr. Chute 
reported on the possibility of ultimately amalgamating 
the NPA and the American Parole Association. 

All present officers were reelected for the ensuing year: 
Joseph H. Hagan, chairman, Edward J. Crawley, vice 
chairman, and Charles L. Chute, secretary. 


CHARLES L. CHUTE 
Secretary 
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Officers, Board of Trustees, Staff, 
Advisory Committee, Western Advisory 
Council, Professional Council, December 1945 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 
Organized 1907, Incorporated 1921 


1790 Broapway, New York 19 


Western Office 105 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4 


OFFICERS 


President and Chairman, Board of Trustees 


Rosco—k Pounp . . . . . . Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Dean Emeritus, Harvard Law School 


Vice President 


Grorce W. SmytH . . . . . White Plains, New York 
Judge, Westchester County Children’s Court 


Treasurer 


Henry DeForest BALDWIN . . . . . New York City 
Attorney 


Honorary Vice Presidents 


Paut V. McNutr. .. . . . . Washington, D. C. 


Epwarp F. Waite . . . . . Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Former Judge, District Court 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Terms Expire 1947 


Pau, W. ALEXANDER. . . . . . .. Toledo, Ohio 
Judge, Juvenile Court 
*Henry DEForEsT BALDWIN . . . . New York City 
Mrs. Sipney C. Borc .. . . . New York City 
President, Jewish Board of Gacsitens 
WiiuiamM Dean EmpreeE .. . . . New York City 
Mrs. Dora SHAW HEFFNER .. ._ Los Angeles, California 
State Director of Institutions 
DantzL E. KosH~AND. . . . San Francisco, California 
Vice President, Levi Strauss and Company 
*JosepH P. MurpHyY . . . . Newark, New Jersey 
Chief, Essex County Probation Service 
tLaurence G. Payson . . . . . New York City 
Assistant Vice President, Bankers Trust Company 
tRoscozk Pounp . . . . . Cambridge, Massachusetts 
tARTHUR T. VANDERBILT . . . . Newark, New Jersey 


Terms Expire 1946 


HENRIETTA ADDITON . . . . Bedford Hills, New York 
Superintendent, Westfield State Farm 
SANFORD BATES . . . . Trenton, New Jersey 
Commissioner, Department a Institutions and Agencies 
*CuHartes L.Cuute. . . . . . . New York City 
Executive Director, National Probation Association 
*tEpwin L. Garvin. . . . . . Brooklyn, New York 
Justice, Supreme Court 
SHELpoN GiurcK . . . . Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Professor of Criminology, Harvard Law School 
InviNG W. HALPERN. .. . . New York City 
Chief Probation Officer, Court of General Sessions 
CHarLtes W. HorFMAN. . . . Cincinnati, Ohio 
Judge, Court of Domestic Rilaions 
Cuaries H. JoHNSON .. . New York City 
Member, New York State Reanl of Social Welfare 
Sam A. LEWISOHN . . . . New York City 
Member, State Commission of Correction 
WituiaM H. Marrsre . . . . Hartford, Connecticut 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court of Errors 
WiLuiaM SHANDS MEACHAM ......__ Richmond, Virginia 
Director, State Parole Board 
Dr. Frank J.O’Brren . . . .. Brooklyn, New York 
Associate Superintendent of Schools 
Ricut Rev. Mscr. Joun O’Grapy . . Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, National Conference of Catholic Charities 
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*Mrs. WILLARD PARKER. . . . « New York City 
Louis N. Ropinson. . . . Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
Paut N. SCHAEFFER. . . . . Reading, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Leoporp K.Simon. . . . . . New York City 
G. Howtanp SHAW. . . . . . Washington, D. C. 


*tGrorce W. SMyTH. . . . White Plains, New York 
Judge, Westchester County Children’s Court 
*tFrank C. VAN CLEEF. . . . . . New York City 


Investment Counsel 


CuHartes L. Cyutze .. . . . . Executive Director 
Marjorig BELL. . . . . . . . Assistant Director 
Francis H. Hitter . . . . . . =. = Field Consultant 
SHERWOOD NorMAN .. . . . .... Field Consultant 
So. Rusin. . . .: . . . . Legal Research Assistant 
Witt C. TurnstapH . . .. .. Director, Western Office 
Frep Finstty . . . . Field Consultant, Western Office 


Joun Scuapps . . . . Field Consultant, Western Office 
GERTRUDE BINDER . . . . Public Information Director 
Rempel ll lt lt ew Ct Ce eT Ei 
SaLLigE H. UNpERWoop. . . . . . . Office Manager 


Financial and Membership Staff 


J. Srswart NactE . .. . . . . Assistant Director 
R. GARNIER StREIT. . . . «. Membership Representative 
Joun C. Morrissty. . Field Representative, Western Office 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Jupcs Firorence E. ALLEN . . . . . Cleveland, Ohio 
CuHaries C. BuRLINGAME. . . . . . New York City 
Jupce Hersert G. Cocoran . . . . Norfolk, Virginia 
ABRAHAM FLEXNER ... . . . . New York City 
Mrs. Harry Harr... . . . . Chicago, Illinois 
Jupcr STANLEY T. JoHNSON . . . . Denver, Colorado 
Grorce MacDonatp. .. . . . . New York City 


*Member of executive committee 
+Member of finance committee 
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Spencer Mitimr, Jrke . . . =. +. Trenton, New Jersey 
Raymonp Moitzy . .. . . . . ~. New York City 
Mrs. W.L. Murpoco. . . . . Birmingham, Alabama 
Mrs. GirrorD PincHor . . . . Milford, Pennsylvania 
Victor F. Rippgpr . . . . . . . « New York City 
JosepH SIEGLER . . . . . . «. Newark, New Jersey 
NaTHAN A. SMYTH .. . . . . . New York City 
ALBERT A. SPRAGUE . . . . . « ~ Chicago, Illinois 
Mrs. Lewis S. THompson. . . . Red Bank, New Jersey 
Miriam VAN Waters . . . Framingham, Massachusetts 
Curr Justice Cart V. Weycanpt. . . Columbus, Ohio 
Mrs. THomAs RAEBURN WHITE . ._ Penllyn, Pennsylvania 
Rapsi StepHEN S. Wisk. . . . . . New York City 
B. Lorinc Younc . . . . . . Boston, Massachusetts 


WESTERN ADVISORY COUNCIL 


ARIZONA 
ima ee tw ce ct lt lw ltl le ow we 
ee ee 


CALIFORNIA 
Jupce Samugt R. Brake . . . . . . _ Los Angeles 
Mrs. Dora SHAW HEFFNER . . . . ._ Los Angeles 
Kart Hotton. . .. =. =. « «+ «~~ Sacramento 
Daniet E. KosHtanD . . . . . . . Los Angeles 
Richarp A. McGgeze . .. . . . . . Sacramento 
Matcotm McNacHTENn.. . . ._ .._ Los Angeles 
Very Rev. Mscr. THomas J. O’Dwyer . . Los Angeles 


Rass Irvine F. ReicHertT . . . . . San Francisco 
GovERNOR EARL WARREN... ...... Sacramento 


Jupce Arwett Westwick . . . . . Santa Barbara 


COLORADO 
Very Rev. Mscr. JoHN R. Mutroy .. . . Denver 


IDAHO 
Jupce Tuomas B. Kerry ... . . . . Wallace 
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MONTANA 
Rev. Frank L. HARRINGTON 


NEVADA 
Rev. DonaALp F. Carmopy 


NEW MEXICO 
Jupce Cotin NEBLETT . 


OREGON 


SENATOR WayNE L. Morse . 


WASHINGTON 
Pup S. Brooke 
Jupce Wiiu1am G. Lonoc 
Jupce F. G. REMANN 


WYOMING 
Jupcre T. BLakre KENNEDY 


Butte 


Los Vegas 


Santa Fe 


Eugene 


Spokane 
Seattle 
Tacoma 


Cheyenne 


PROFESSIONAL COUNCIL 


JosepH H. Hacan, Chairman . 
Epwarp J. Crawey, Vice Chairman 


Cuares L. CuHutes, Secretary 
Mrs. Epwina MITcHELL . 
Mrs. Pat PoINnDEXTER 

O. F. SNEDIGER 

Kart Ho.ton 

_ Frank C. DILLton 
WituiamM D. Barnes 
Ricuarp K. Gopwin 
Lewis J. Grout 

JoszepH Y. CHENEY 
Epwarp B. Everett . 
Lottie RAMSPECK 

IRENE KAWIN 

CuHarves H. Z. Meyer 
Joun P. Jarvis 

Paut E, SEmIpLer . 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Cleveland, Ohio 

New York City 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
Oakland, California 
Sacramento, California 
Denver, Colorado 
Hartford, Connecticut 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Washington, D. C. 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Lexington, Kentucky 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
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W. E. Davipson, Jr. . 


WILLIAM L. STUCKERT . 


Patrick J. HurLEy 
ALBERT B. CARTER . 
Ratpo HA vt Ferris 
A. Ross Pascoe . 
Howarp R. Husu . 
REeuBEN C. BRUSTUEN 
Joun J. DoyLe 
Epwin B. ZEIGLER 
Dona_Lp W. BUNKER . 
MILTON WEIFFENBACH 


Mrs. Crara S. WITHEE . 


Francis C. REAGAN 
L. Van D. CHANDLER 
JosrpH P. Murpny . 
Davip DrEssLER 


Conrap P. PRINTZLIEN . 


Epwarp P. Voz 
CLARENCE M. Leeps 
Harry R. ARGENTO . 
Wi.uiaM J. Harper . 
HatHaway Cross 

J. Harris SAMPLE 
A. W. Cutne . 


L. Watitace HorrMAn 


Dr. G. I. GraRDINI . 
Leon T. STERN . 
Watter J. Rome 
Pau. W. Tissetts . 
J. C. Topp 

R. D. GreENLAW . 
W. E. Rospertson 
Oscar E. Lowper 
Ho.us F. Biopcett . 
Carro_t R. Minor 
RorHe HItcer . 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Lansing, Michigan 
Lansing, Michigan 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Gulfport, Mississippi 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Conrad, Montana 
Concord, New Hampshire 
Hackensack, New Jersey 
Newark, New Jersey 
Albany, New York 
Brooklyn, New York 
Buffalo, New York 
: New York City 
Rochester, New York 
White Plains, New York 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
; Toledo, Ohio 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Nashville, Tennessee 
i Houston, Texas 

. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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By-Laws 
NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


Adopted May 31, 1919. Amended April 14, 1920; June 21, 1921; 
June 22, 1922; June 9, 1929; May 14, 1932; May 22, 1937; 
May 9, 1942. 


ARTICLE I NAME 


The corporate name of this organization shall be the National 
Probation Association, Incorporated. 


ARTICLE II OBJECTS 


The objects of this Association are: 

To study and standardize methods of probation and parole 
work, both juvenile and adult, by conferences, field investigations 
’ and research; 

To extend and develop the probation system by legislation, the 
publication and distribution of literature, and in other ways; 

To promote the establishment and development of juvenile 


courts, domestic relations or family courts and other specialized 
courts using probation; 

To cooperate so far as possible with all movements promoting 
the scientific and humane treatment of delinquency and its 
prevention. 


ARTICLE III MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Association shall consist of persons and 
organizations who apply for membership and are accepted by the 
Board of Trustees and who pay dues annually. Members shall 
be classified as active members, contributing members, supporting _ 
members, .sustaining members, patrons, life members, and organi- 
zation members. Active members shall be those who pay dues of 
$2 or more a year; except that when arrangements are made for | 
the affiliation of all the members of a state or local association of 
probation officers, paying joint dues in the local and national 
associations, the Board of Trustees may authorize a reduction 
of dues for active membership. Contributing members shall be 
those who contribute $5 or more annually to the Association. 
Supporting members shall be those who contribute $10 or more 
annually to the Association. Sustaining members shall be those 
who contribute $25 or more annually to the Association. Patrons 
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shall be those who contribute $100 or more during a single calen- 
dar year. Life members shall be those who contribute $1000 or 
more to the Association. Organization members shall consist of 
organizations, courts or institutions which shall contribute $10 or 
more annually to the Association. Members who fail to pay their 
dues after reasonable notice in writing by the treasurer or execu- 
tive director shall thereupon cease to be members. 


ARTICLE IV OFFICERS 


The officers of the Association shall consist of a president, one 
or more vice presidents, and a treasurer, who shall be elected 
annually by the Board of Trustees and shall serve until their 
successors are elected, and an executive director who shall be 
elected by said board to serve during its pleasure. The board also 
in its discretion may elect honorary officers who shall serve for 
such terms as the board shall determine. 


ARTICLE V DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The president or in his absence a vice president, shall act as 
chairman at all business meetings of the Association. The treas- 
urer shall have charge of the finances of the Association and 
shall report thereon to the Board of Trustees. The executive 
director shall be the chief executive officer of the Association. He 
shall be paid such compensation as may be determined by. the 


board. 


ARTICLE VI OTHER EMPLOYEES 


Other members of the executive staff and clerical assistants 
shall be appointed in such manner and for such terms and com- 


pensation as may be determined from time to time by the Board 
of Trustees. 


ARTICLE VII BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall consist of thirty members to be 
elected by the members of the Association at its annual meeting. 
The twenty-one directors now in office, whose terms expire sub- 
sequent to the annual meeting in May 1932, shall continue to 
hold office as trustees until the expiration of the terms for which 
they were respectively elected. At the annual meeting in May 
1932 nine additional trustees shall be elected, three for terms of 
one year each, three for terms of two years each, and three for 
terms of three years each. At each annual meeting thereafter 
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ten trustees shall be elected for terms of three years each. The 
board may fill any vacancy, however created, occurring among 
the officers or members of the Board of Trustees for the unex- 
pired term. The board shall elect a chairman annually. He shall 
preside at the meetings of the board and shall be ex officio a mem- 
ber of all committees of the board. 


ARTICLE VIII DUTIES OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall elect the officers, shall have gen- 
eral direction of the work of the Association and shall administer 
the funds of the Association. It shall report to the Association 
at the annual meeting and at such other times as the Association 
may require. 


“ARTICLE IX COMMITTEES 


There shall be an executive committee elected annually by 
the board, which shall consist of seven members of the board. 
Such committee shall have the powers and perform the duties 
of the Board of Trustees between the meetings of the board. 
Three members shall constitute a quorum. 

There shall be a finance committee consisting of a chairman 
and such other members as shall be determined by the Board of 
Trustees. Its duties shall be those which usually pertain to such 
a committee. It shall be appointed in the manner provided for 
by the board. 

There shall be a Professional Council of the Association to 
consist of representatives of the courts and probation and parole 
services from the various sections of the country. The council 
shall consist of thirty or more members who shall be appointed 
by the president in such manner that the terms of one-third 
of the members shall expire on December thirty-first of each 
year. Members shall serve for terms of three years and until 
their successors are appointed. A vacancy may be filled by the 
president at any time for the unexpired term. The council shall 
elect its officers at its annual meeting held in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Association. The council shall make 
recommendations to the Board of Trustees in regard to all matters 
concerning the professional work of the Association. 

A nominating committee consisting of five members of the 
Association shall be appointed by the president each year to 
nominate candidates for membership on the Board of Trustees. 

Such other standing and special committees as may be au- 
thorized by the Association or the Board of Trustees shall be 
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appointed by the president, unless otherwise directed by the As- 
sociation or by the board. 


ARTICLE X MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held on the 
third Tuesday in May or on such day and at such place as may 
be determined by the trustees. Special meetings may be held 
as determined by the trustees. Ten members shall constitute 
a quorum. Meetings of the Board of Trustees shall be held at 
such times and places as the board may determine. One-third 
of the members shall constitute a quorum of the board. 


“ARTICLE XI AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Association present at the annual meeting, subject 
to the approval of the Board of Trustees. 
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Program of the National Probation 
Association 


HE Association is the only national agency exclu- 

sively engaged in the effort to extend and improve 
probation and parole service, juvenile and other special- 
ized courts for effective dealing with child and family 
problems. It is concerned with the coordination of pro- 
bation, parole and institutional work, and interested in 
all measures for constructive social treatment and, the 
prevention of crime. 


The Association has: 


1) a nationwide membership of probation and parole workers, 
judges and citizens interested in the successful application 
of basic principles of the social treatment of crime and 
delinquency ; 


an active continuing board of trustees made up of promi- 
nent’ judges, probation and parole executives, and repre- 
sentative citizens ; 


an experienced staff which carries on its program. 


its working program the Association: 


conducts city and statewide surveys of courts, probation 
and parole departments; prepares reports; organizes and 
cooperates with local committees and agencies to maintain 
and develop effective probation, parole and social court: 
organization ; 


_ drafts laws to extend and improve probation, parole and 
juvenile courts, and assists in securing the enactment of 
these laws; 


aids judges and probation and parole executives in secur- 
ing competent officers and assists the officers and other 
qualified persons in obtaining placements; 


promotes state supervision of probation and parole, and 
cooperates with state departments and associations ; 
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5) conducts a national conference and assists with special con- 
ferences and institutes for training workers; 

6) carries on a research program for the study of practical 
problems in this field; 

7) serves as a clearing house for information and literature 
on probation, parole, juvenile courts, domestic relations 
courts, and crime prevention, for the entire country; 

8) publishes a bimonthly magazine, Probation, with informa- 
tive articles; the Yearbook, with addresses and reports of 
the annual conference; a Directory of Probation Officers 
in the United States and Canada; summaries of juvenile 
court, probation and parole legislation; case record forms; 


reports of surveys and studies; and practical leaflets and 
pamphlets. 


Membership in the Association is open to everyone. 
Each member receives the bimonthly magazine, Proba- 
tion, and the Yearbook upon request. 


Membership classes: active, $2; contributing, $5; sup- 
porting, $10; sustaining, $25; patron, $100 or over. 


The Association is supported entirely by membership 


dues and voluntary contributions. Gifts are urgently 
needed to meet the growing needs of the work and the 
many requests for assistance from courts and communi- 
ties all over the country. Contributions to the Associa- 
tion are deductible from income tax returns. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I devise and bequeath to The National Probation 
Association, Inc., incorporated under Article Three of 
the Membership Corporation Law of the State of 
New York, to be applied to the benevolent uses and 
purposes of said Association, and under its direction 
[here insert description of the money or property 
given] .... 
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